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Tue scene of Napoleon’s death at St. Helena did not belong 
to the last act of the French Revolution. The play had scarcely 
begun. The curtain of time was yet to rise upon actors as use- 
ful for the development of the plot as those who had dashed 
through their brief parts upon the theatre of Europe, and upon 
incidents as important for the spectator’s comprehension of the 
whole drama as those which had taken place. The jealousy of 
England watching over the body of her implacable enemy as 
carefully as she had guarded him a living prisoner at Long- 
wood, may pass for an interlude, if not for a part of this historic 
piece. For another scene, we have a display of french vanity 
—a frig ate, commanded by a Prince of the blood royal, steerin 
for the “lone isle,” to receive and bear to France the mort 
and adored remains of her great Emperor—Iingland consenting, 
after she was convinced that he was quite dead, and that he 
would no more disturb her repose by projects for crossing the 
British channel, or by coalitions of States in the heart of the 
continent. Next comes the grand pageant of the reéntomb- 
ment, or rather the reénthronement, of Napoleon the First, 
under the dome of the Invalides. Next the ghost scene, shade 
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of Napoleon, in his old costume and old attitudes, pensive as ever, 
one foot thrown forward, arms folded, now starting at the sound 
of his own thunder, now rattling his hollow armor at his old en- 
emies the Bourbons, appearing in all the conclaves of revolu- 
tionary France, and beckoning on bis followers to scenes he 
loved and gloried in. Period 1848 brings an overturning of 
heads and diadems. Scene, Palace of the Tuilleries. Enter a 
messenger. Louis Philippe and wife, late King and Queen of 
the French, decamp by a private passage for parts unknown, 
New scenes and characters, with appropriate decorations. Pro- 
visional Government; Lamartine; M. Ledru Rollin. Vive la Re- 
ublique! Constitution declared. Revolution, marches, alarums, 
oma and blood ; General Cavaignac. Enter Louis Napo- 
leon ; coup'de etat; Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, flourish. 
Distant thunder and lightning ; exeunt omnes—for the present. 
Napoleon No. I, when he was informed of the resolution of 
the Council of State that the first Consul for life should have the 
power of appointing his successor, said to Cambaceres, “ A dead 
man, let him be who he will, is nobody.” If his remark is to be 
considered anything more than a rusé to gain time, some of the 
later scenes of this drama could not have passed before his ar- 
dent imagination, tinged with the glory which he longed to be- 
) or ys to a line of princes. Men now will acknowledge thata 
ead man may be somebody, especially a dead French Emperor, 
in the course of human events, since they have seen him ruling 
his subjects from his coffin, and placing upon the head of a mem- 
ber of his own family—being the issue of the very marriage to 
which he had looked for an heir—the crown of France, con- 
firmed to him and tohis posterity, in the direct line of descent, for- 
ever. A true history of this remarkable man, who has founded 
two French empires,; and who can govern his people as well 
from a coffin as a throne, ought to be written, if it has not been, 
were it only to convince many persons of the possibility of such 
athing. For no sooner are our “historic doubts” removed by 
one book, than there comes along another, or a lecturer, to dis- 
turb our fond and settled opinions, and to throw us again upon 
the trembling foothold of conjecture, telling us, “You are too near 
the colossus to understand him or to take his true dimensions, and 
surrounded by influences necessarily hurtful to his reputation. 
Through prejudice, national or social, no historian has fairly 
represented him. Scott knew but little of Napoleon; Alison 
still less.” Generally, however, the sentence ends in this way : 
“But here, ladies and gentlemen, you have an accurate full- 
length transparency of the great Emperor, with a memoir which 
may be relied on.” 
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When genius and learning are at such a discount ; when the 
roductions of the most gifted minds, given to the world after 
fives of toil, may be set aside by a flippant remark, or a stroke 
of criticism—when such a book as Alison’s History of Europe 
is considered good for nothing, “not worthy of a place in any 
respectable library”—it is high time to introduce a new series 
of “ popular reading,” burn up our heavy old tomes, scout to the 
winds the clumsy ites of regarding an accomplished mind, dili- 
gence, research, and the labor of a life-time, desirable qualifica- 
tions in a historian, and go for our knowledge of the past to “light 
literature.” It will do for writers todecry Alison when they can 
answer his arguments, show in general the absurdity of his con- 
clusions, the inaccuracy of his statements, the falsity of his doc- 
umentary evidence ; when they can overlook those little crosses 
and stars, pointing downward to a fact, a date, or a despatch 
confidential, which reveals the cause of many a bloody cam- 
paign, or infamous treaty, and when, content with their own 
gleanings in the field of history, they cease to pilfer from his 
storehouse. As to prejudice, what writer is free from that? 
Gibbon had his, Hume his, Macaulay his. They wrote, in the 
main, a true account of men and things, notwithstanding. Alison 
has his great prejudice against democracy in general, and 
French democracy in particular. Some judgment may be 
formed, however, of the accuracy of his work on the whole, by 
the ordinary rules of criticism. From facts in which reputable 
writers agree, a satisfactory idea may be obtained of any great 
man of modern times. If not, if after all that has been written 
and said and sung of Napoleon Bonaparte, we are still hope- 
lessly in error as to the main incidents of his life and the prin- 
cipal motives of his conduct, we may doubt the reality of all 
the achievements ascribed to heroes for the last two hundred 
years, or we may meee” respond to Archbishop Whateley’s 
opinion, expressed in his Historic Doubts, that there must have 
been two Napoleon Bonapartes who flourished about the same 
time. But the tests of truth are not all carried away in the 
whirl of new and strange opinions. Some of the old landmarks 
exist, which have guided men in safe paths to sound conclu- 
sions, in all ages of the world. Chronicles remain ; records may 
be compared and certified ; evidence may be weighed ; witnesses 
may be challenged and examined ; monuments of events may be 
brought to light. Thus, the facts, the materials of history, are 
at hand for the molding of the figure of any heroic character. 
The inferences from t facts are the topics for discussion. 
These may be drawn through prejudgment, or the soberest af- 
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ter-thought, by Mr. Abbott, the “Berkley Men,” or the New 
Englander. 
r. Abbott, the author of the series of articles under review, 
considering the demand for a true history of Napoleon very 
reat at the present time, has undertaken to supply it, being 
urnished, as he conceives, with some special qualifications for 
the office. He seerns to think that the tories of England have 
so far monopolized the business of showing off Napoleon on one 
side of the British channel, and the anti-repulicans on the other, 
as to force the great idol of the French, “ whose throne,” we are 
told, “is in the hearts of the people of all nations,” to look to 
America for a historian to do justice to his fame. Mr. Abbott 
says, “ Americans have derived their views of Napoleon from 
the tory historians of England. They are not impartiai judges; 
they are ardent advocates, hungering for the liberal reward 
which attends their successful defense. In France, the reputa- 
tion of Napoleon has been exposed to influences almost equally 
adverse. So potent have these influences and misrepresenta- 
tions been, that one can hardly find in the United States a man 
who has passed sixty years of age, who does not think that Na- 
poleon was almost ademon. The public mind has been so ef- 
fectually perverted by the misrepresentations of years, that an 
impartial statement of the real character of the Emperor is, by 
many, regarded as blind eulogy. An American alone is favor- 
ably situated to write an impartial account of that terrific con- 
flict, &c. An American is exposed to no influences to induce 
him to swerve from historical verity. He has nothing to hope, 
and nothing to fear, from either England or France. Self-love 
will induce him to prize his own reputation as an impartial his- 
torian, far above any unworthy desire to eulogize one now 
mouldering in the grave. In America alone can an impartial his- 
tory of Napoleon be written.” All this is not perfectly clear as 
it stands by itself, and it is less so in connection with much 
more of the same sort. Our author, of course, does not speak 
literally when he says, that “ an American is exposed to no influ- 
ces to induce him to swerve from historical verity,” in such a 
country as the United States, where “one can hardly find a 
man who has passed sixty years of age, who does not think that 
Napoleon was almost a demon.” “ie really means, then, by 
“ historical verity,” favorable opinions of Bonaparte—opinions 
contrary to the prevailing sentiments of old people in America, 
which he undertakes to furnish under the head of “ impartial 
statements.” Thus, by his own announcement, he is to be con- 
sidered a defender, an apologist. The work which he has set 
before him to accomplish is to defend the character of Na- 
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poleon, by correcting the public mind effectually pines by 
the “ misrepresentations of years.” In this view of our author's 
position, let us inquire if no undue influence is likely to bias the 
minds of American writers who — as the apologists of Na- 
poleon. Pass by the old folks; take American citizens under 
sixty years of age. Are they exposed to no such influence? Is 
self-love sure to raise a writer in this country above any im- 
proper regard for the splendid career of Napoleon, though “now 
mouldering in the grave?” Has “Young America,” in her 
sympathy for a renowned military chief—*the child and the | 
champion of popular rights,” as Mr. Abbott calls him—the au- 
thor of a peculiar system of national expansion, which has many 
advocates in this country—the man who announced himself, , 
with a flourish of his peculiar rhetoric, to be the “defender of 
the brave Hungarian nation”—no praise to bestow upon his_ 
eulogist ? Is every American writer indifferent to the — 
which may reward a successful defender of the great impe- 
ror, now that the fortunes of his family are in the ascendant ? 
Is writing for money an unknown thing in America? Has an 
author never been found in this country, who brought his prin- 
ciples along with his books to market? We will not accuse 
Mr. Abbott, as he has done the historians of England, of swerv- 
ing from “historical verity,” through hunger for a liberal re- 
ward attending a successful defense. In charity, we judge that 
he has surrendered to the all-conquering power of Napoleon; 
that the spell of “ the most fascinating of men” has fallen upon 
him, exciting his fancy at the expense of his judgment, fixing 
him in that charmed circle of hero-worshipers, who are ever 
sounding the praises of their divinity against the sober convic- 
tions of men and the voice of concurrent history. 

Mr. Abbott isso widely known as a compiler of books for youth, 
as to make it unnecessary for us to enlarge upon his literary qual- 
ifications for the task which he has undertaken. We remark, 
however, in passing, that this work appears to have been written 
under pressure of some kind, under the urgency, -perhaps, of the 
printer’s cry for “copy.” Otherwise, we cannot explain to our 
readers why an accomplished and successful teacher of youn 
ladies in the “highest branches of English education,” should 
have marred his fluent and polished style, not only by much 
bombastic writing, but by graver rhetorical blemishes, and many 
grammatical errors, such as are found in the following quota- 
tations ; “ She encircled in protecting arms the nursing babe, as 
it fondled a mother’s bosom with those little hands which in 
after years grasped sceptres, and uphove thrones, and hewed 
down armies with resistless sword. She taught those infant 
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lips to lisp ‘papa,’ ‘mama,’ those lips at whose subsequent com- 
mand all Europe was moved, and whose burning, glowing, mar- 
shal-words fell like trumpet-tones upon the A hurling na- 
tion upon nation in the shock of war.” “The cloud grew 
blacker and blacker with surcharged thunder.” “The whole 
plain was covered with fugitives swept like an inundation before 
the multitudinous Austrians.” “The swollen tide of uproar, 
confusion, and dismay was turned, and rolled in surging billows 
in the opposite direction.” “The tramp of ten thousand Rus- 
sians was but a few days’ march before him.” “The enterprise 
was magnificent in its grandeur.” “In refluent surges rolled 
back.” ‘“ When he appeared among his troops, he was envel- 
oped with shouts” “which fired the bosom of Alexander with 
his invincible phalanxes.” “Civil war was raging with blood- 
hound fury in France, Monarchist and Jacobin grappling each 
other, infuriate with despair.” This work has some defects of 
composition, if it is to be viewed in the light of a history. Had 
it appeared under the familiar title of Sketches of Napoleon, or 
Scenes in the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, “ with illustrations 
from drawings by Dépler,” it would have been less exposed to 
criticism, on the score of historic demerit. But coming out 
under a name of more dignity, and undertaking to give the 
whole life of the great Emperor, which is a history of an age, 
and to correct all those influences in America which have proved 
unfavorable to his reputation, it is to be judged of according to 
its pretensions. In such a work, the reader expects to see an 
observance of unity and order, a close connection of the several 
parts, a continuous narrative, notes at the bottom of the page, 
and reflections at the end of the chapter. But the frivolous 
tales, long-drawn and worthless anecdotes, and misplaced inci- 
dents, which abound in this book, seriously impair its claims to 
regard as a regular account of great and connected transactions. 
The episodes are so numerous, and the transitions so sudden, as 
to bewilder the reader in his progress upon the current of events. 
When he is most anxious to press forward, he is apt to be turned 
aside by an introduction to some strange person, or scene, with 
the announcement, “ A wealthy nobleman had married a young 
girl of sixteen,” &c., or, “One evening Napoleon, with his gre 

surtout buttoned tightly around him, went out,” &c. Ina boo 

marking a new era in the revolution of opinion in this country, 
we expect to find such an enlarged, and such a critical view of 
the subject, as shows the most extensive reading, and the most 
laborious and truthful research. When it was announced as 
@ part of the news of the day, that Mr. Abbott had gone to 
Europe to prepare a life of Napoleon the great, and that for the 
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favorable prosecution of his business, an “ audience particuliere” 
had been obtained with Louis Napoleon, at the Elysée, it was ex- 
pected that from the archives of the capital, or the portfolios of 
statesmen, there would appear some valuable contributions to 
history, sufficient, at least, to warrant the effort to correct the 
misrepresentations of years. But we look in vain for any new 
light thrown upon questions in dispute among authors, or any 

dition to the common fund of general history. His novel 
opinions are chiefly given on his own authority, without any 
marginal references, or explanations, or are drawn from doubt- 
ful sources of information, or distorted views of reliable histori- 
ans. He seems to have laid hold of any statement, no matter 
how questionable, which could be tortured into a defense of 
Napoleon, or made to enliven the narrative. That more than 
doubtful incident at the Bridge of Lodi, mentioned and illus- 
trated in every picture-book history of Bonaparte, and which | 
Bonaparte himself denied, our author has seized with his 
usual avidity, to magnify the exploits of his hero. The same 
may be said of the decisive charge of Kellerman at Marengo, 
ascribed by Mr. Abbott to the command given by Napoleon 
just at the nick of time to save his army from destruction. But 
the stating of doubtful matters of history is more venial than 
some of the faults of this writer. He often pushes his defense 
so far as to pervert the meaning of authors by important omis- 
sions and jumbled extracts, and sometimes by misquoting their 
language. An instance of this appears in the following extract : 
“France still retains the sentiments which characterized the 
dawn of her revolution ; she was democratic, she is democratic, 
she declares war against kings, she continues to seek their de- 
struction.” Turning to the speech of Lord Grenville, in Parlia- 
ment, from which, as we are led to infer, this sentence is taken, 
we read, “ France still retained those sentiments, and showed 
that constancy which characterized the dawn of her revolution; 
she was innovating, she is so still; she was Jacobin, she is so 
still; she declares war against all kings, she contiuues to seek 
their destruction.” The reader will hardly recognize in the 
first extract the original language of the noble Lord. We 
shall have occasion to say more of such misrepresentations 
hereafter. 

For the sake of throwing our remarks into more order than 
could be secured by following at random such matters as 
we wish to comment upon in this work, we shall notice the 
peace policy of Napoleon, said to have been the cause of his 
foreign wars, the civil administration of the “ a Em- 
peror,” and his moral and religious character. e hold no dis- 
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ute with any one as to his military greatness, or his capacity 
for civil affairs. It is not in our way now to be looking at these 
shining qualities ; we shall try to overlook them so as to shun 
their fascinating influence in estimating his moral power upon 
the world, that we may see him rise or fall along the scale of 
human merit, as he has done good or done evil—the more in- 
famous if he has abused his high powers in the pursuit of selfish 
ends. 

Was he, then, as he stands upon the page of Mr. Abbott, the 

eat Pacificator, who, hating war and loving peace, spent a 
ife-time in the vain effort to persuade the kings of Europe of 
his good intentions, and to restrain those ambitious despots 
within the bounds of order and good government? Was he the 
afflicted Prince, who finding all his overtures of acconamodation 
unavailing, in self-defense resorted to arms, and after desolating 
Europe, and while on his grand errand of mercy to the subjects 
of the Northern Autocrat upon his frozen throne, is overwhelmed 
in his own element to his heart’s content, by the peace-making 
Cossacks, and fixed at last to a rock in the ocean, because Mr. 
Fox, the friend of peace, was dead, and vengeance swayed the 
councils of the British Cabinet? Is this the history of Europe 
for twenty years, and such years as no previous annals have 
recorded? Our first thoughts are against such an inquiry. It 
seems like irifling to attempt to prove that Napoleon was not an 
apostle of peace, and we would abandon the effort for something 
harder to be done, but for the duty imposed upon us, as review- 
ers, to correct, so far as practicable, all misrepresentations 
which, though in conflict with “ patent history,” exert, through 
the repetition of reputable writers, a bad popular influence. 

A regular defense of the Pacificator opens in this work with 
his appearance as First Consul. “Napoleon,” it is said, “loved 
not war. He wished to build up, not to pulldown. He desired 
the glory of being the benefactor, not the scourge of his fellow 
men. Beery war in which he had thus far been engaged was 
strictly a war of self-defense. The expedition to Egypt cannot 
be considered an exception—for that war was undertaken as the 
only means of repelling the assaults of the most determined and 
powerful enemy France has ever known. Napoleon was now 
strong. All France was now united in him. With unobstructed 

wer he could wield all her resources and guide all her armies. 

nder these circumstances most signally did he show his love 
of peace by adopting the very characteristic measure of “ writing 
directly to the King of England and to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, proposing reconciliation.” “To the King of England he 
wrote,” here follows his celebrated letter beginning, “Called, 
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Sire, by the wishes of the French nation.” To this magnani- 
mous application for peace it is said, “ Lord Grenville replied in 
a letter full of the most bitter recriminations, and all France 
was exasperated by the insulting declaration that if France 
really desired peace, the best and most natural pledge of its 
reality and permanence would be the restoration of that line of 
princes which, for so many years, maintained the French nation 
in prosperity at home and respect and consideration abroad. 
Such an event would at once remove, and will at any time 
remove, all obstacles in the way of negotiation or peace.” 

It is a singular instance of the impartiality of an American 
writer, that he should quote the letter of the First Consul in 
full, the largest part of Talleyrand’s rejoinder to the reply of the 
British minister, and only two sentences of that important state 
paper. Upon this garbled extract of Lord Grenville’s dispatch, 
paraded in italics, is founded the charge against England of con- 
tinuing an unnecessary war for the avowed purpose of forcing 
upon France the reign of the Bourbons. In close connection 
with this extract, however, in the official document, we read— 
“Desirable as such an event must be, both to France and the 
world, it is not to this mode exclusively that his majesty limits 
the possibility of secure and solid pacification. is majesty 
makes no claim to prescribe to France what shall be the form 
of her government, or in whose hands she shall vest the authority 
necessary for conducting the affairs of a great and powerful 
nation. He looks only to the security of his own dominions and 
those of his allies. Whenever he shall judge that such security 
can in any manner be obtained, his majesty will eagerly embrace 
the opportunity to concert with her allies the means of a gen- 
eral pacification.” 

Here is unfolded the meaning of the reply of the British 
minister to the letter of the First Consul. The ground assumed 
by Great Britain in this document she always maintained, and 
always declared in her correspondence with the Continental 
powers. If she considered the restoration of the Bourbons 
the “ best pledge of the reality and permanence of peace,” she 
never avowed it as a reason fcr hostile proceedings against 
France; but on the contrary, declared that she made no 
claim to prescribe to France what should be the form of her gov- 
ernment, or to interfere with the internal affairs of the nation. © 
All insinuations of this sort in Parliament were directly 
repelled by the friends of the government. Mr. Pitt said, “ we 
have been asked in the course of this debate, do you think you 


can impose monarchy upon France against the will of the 
VOL. XI. 43 
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nation? I never thought it, I never hoped it, I never wished 
it.” Lord Grenville said, in reference to former transactions of 
his government with the Republic, that he “ disclaimed all alli- 
ance and connection with any power or powers whatever for 
the purpose of overthrowing the government of France. Eng. 
land not only did not mean to interfere with the internal affairs 
of France, but actually authorized her ministers on the conti- 
nent to become the mediators between the powers at war.” 

The charge against England of prolonging the war for the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and of determining to have no 
oo with France while a republic is entirely set aside by her 

aving on several occasions entered into negotiations with repub- 
lican France to secure a general peace. At Paris and at Lisle 
had their overtures been rejected and inone instance through the 
agency of the Pacificator, when, as Mr. Canning said, “Bonaparte, 
whose interest was paramount in his country at that moment, 
might have obtained his heart’s desire.” The bare fact that such 
overtures were made, showed the disposition of England to 
come to terms of accommodation, and that the restoration of the 
line of Bourbon princes was not “a sine qua non of immediate 
treaty.” The real ground of her hostility to France, as seen in 
the rejection of the proposal of the First Consul, lay in a well 
founded distrust of his intention to conclude a permanent peace. 
So atrocious had been his aggressions in Europe and the East 
upon the liberties of friendly States under the plea of seeking 
their political welfare, as to warrant the opinion, that he sought 
by his proffers of amity only a temporary suspension of arms, 
as the means of making greater encroachments upon neutral 
powers, or of augmenting his resources for the purpose of crush- 
ing his enemies. This line of conduct was happily understood 
by the leading minds of England from the knowledge of Bona- 
parte’s career, and was fully exposed in the debate to which we 
have here alluded. 

It accords with our design briefly to allude to some of the 
principal events of this career, in order to detect his political 
designs and estimate his character. Nothing is plainer in the 
history of Napoleon than the discrepancy between his profes- 
sions and conduct,—the lofty and gracious tones of his procla- 
mations, and the meanness and wickedness of his subsequent 
actions. His treatment of the people of Italy, during his early 
campaigns, may well be considered as forming one of the black- 
est pages of history. But with what ineffable grace does he 

roclaim his good intentions for their welfare? Every school- 

y is familiar with his famous speech addressed to his troops 
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upon the occasion of his grand entry into Milan, in 1796, be- 

nning—“ Soldiers, you have descended like a torrent from the 
eights of the Appenines.” But every school-boy who takes 
Mr. Abbott for his guide in European history, does not know 
how the Italians were made to understand that speech under 
the training of the conqueror of Italy. What, for example, 
was the meaning of this declaration: “ We are the friends 
of every people, especially of the descendants of Brutus and 
Scipio?” The people, favored by the French alliance, soon 
learned to interpret the friendship of Napoleon in harmony 
with a new system of political regeneration, which proved 
as disastrous to his friends as did his novel mode of making 
war to his enemies. The main principle of this system arose 
from a boundless compassion for the oppressed and suffering of 
all nations, which led him to judge of their civil condition as 
compared with that of the new Republic, and in pity for their 
benighted state, to assume the right of managing their internal 
affairs by force or by fraud, whether they desired or abhorred 
his interference. In the prosecution of this plan, not much un- 
like a more modern policy, he would offer in profusion good 
will and amity, in his advances to obtain a Jodgment in a state, 
then stir up rebellion _— the regular authorities by his own 
paid agents, command his troops to give no open countenance 
to the movement but secretly to favor it, in order that matters 
might not come to a crisis before he had exhausted the treasures 
of the government, or while he had a doubtful campaign upon 
his hands. But when the time for action on his part had 
arrived and the insurrection had broken out, down come his 
thundering legions to punish the authorities by whose bounty 
he had been fed and clothed for resisting the movement. Thus 
Napoleon’s good friends were left to a double stroke of his cruel 
policy in making peace. 

The horrors perpetrated by the French, and the excesses of 
the Italians in revenge, were the natural products of the sys- 
tem; those of Banasco, Pavia, Verona, and Lido. “ Venice 
fallen” into the arms of her friends is perhaps the most doleful 
example of this measure. In accordance with it were the views 
early expressed relative to that republic. In a secret dispatch 
to the Directory at home, he wrote, “Should it be your plan to 
extract five or six millions from Venice, I have expressly pre- 
pared the sort of reception for you. If your intentions be more 
decided, I think this ground of quarrel ought to be kept up. 
Let me know what you mean to do and wait till the favorable 
moment, which I will seize according to circumstances ; for we 
must not have to do with all the world at once.” As her reward 
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for believing the conqueror and paying tribute for his clemency, 
she was dismembered of her territories, robbed of her treasures, 
reft of her revenues, dismantled of her monuments, despoiled of 
her glorious works of art, partitioned and sold. 

r. Alison has shown, not by his eloquent and persuasive 
language, but by the stubborn evidence of facts, that the excuses 
offered by some writers for Napoleon’s conduct in the affairs of 
Venice are wholly worthless. He has shown by a comparison 
of dates that the excesses, alleged in justification of his treat- 
ment of the Venetian Republic, took place after the arrange- 
ment of the preliminary articles of a treaty with Austria, by 
which a state, not at war with France, was plundered and 
divided between the contracting powers. Mr. Abbott says, 
“ Napoleon was very desirous of securing republican liberty in 
Venice ; most illustriously did he exhibit his anxiety for peace 
in consenting to sacrifice that desire and to disobey the positive 
commands of his government rather than renew the horrors of 
battle.” 

The strength of this desire to secure republican liberty to 
Venice may be fairly inferred from the nature of the transaction 
to which we have alluded. Bonaparte approached that country 
with this proclamation—*“ It is to deliver the finest country in 
Europe from the iron yoke of the proud house of Austria that 
the French army has braved obstacles the most difficult to sur- 
mount.” He excited insurrections, revolutionized the state and 
established the forms of French democracy. After promising 
by treaty to secure it upon the payment of an enormous tax in 
money, naval stores and ships, against further aggressions, he 
plundered the library, the arsenal and the palace, and im 
additional contributions upon its inhabitants ; then by the treaty 
of Campo Formio placed it under “the iron yoke of the proud 
house of Austria,” to deliver it from which he had represented 
in his proclamation to be the great object of his operations. Mr. 
Alison has finely said, in referring to this transaction, “He 
plundered it of every thing valuable it possessed, and then 
united with Austria in partitioning the Republic, took possession 
of one half of its territories for France and the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, and handed over the other half with the capital and its burn- 
ing democrats to the most aristocratic government in Europe.” 
In this manner Bonaparte evinced his desire to secure “ Repub- 
lican liberty” in a state which he had revolutionized and allied to 
France. Let us see in the part which he took in the consumma- 
tion of the treaty of Campo Formio, aside from his management 
of the conditions, the meaning of his reluctance “to renew the hor- 
rors of battle.” We give the account of it which appears on the 
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page of Mr. Abbott, copied essentially from Bourrienne. “ Napo- 
leon wished for peace. He could only obtain it by disobeying 
the orders of his government. The middle of October had now 
arrived. One morning at day, he is informed that the mountains 
were covered with snow ; leaping from his bed he ran to the 
window and saw that the storms of winter had really com- 
menced — the bleak heights. What, before the middle of 
, October, he exclaimed ; what a country is this? Well, we 
must make peace. He shut himself up in his cabinet for an 
- hour and carefully reviewed the returns of the army. I cannot 
have, said he to Bourrienne, more than sixty thousand men in 
the field; even if victorious, 1 must lose twenty thousand in 
killed and wounded. And how, with forty thousand, can I with- 
stand the whole force of the Austrian monarchy coming to the 
relief of Vienna? The armies of the Rhine could not advance 
to my succor before the middle of November, and before that 
time arrives the Alps will be impassable from snow. It is all 
over, I will sign the peace, and the government and the lawyers 
may say what they please. This treaty extended France to the 
Rhine * * * * and allowed the Emperor of Austria to 
extend his sway over several of the states of Venice, &c.” We 
notice here one of those important omissions frequently made 
by our author to relieve his statements from the obvious pres- 
sure of facts, in his zeal to sustain the ideal character of his 
hero. Between the words, I will sign the peace, and the gov- 
ernment and the lawyers may do as they please, insert, “and 
Venice shall pay the expenses of the war and of the extension of 
France to the Rhine,” and we have acomment on Napoleon’s 
desire to secure republican liberty in Venice. Is not this a 
singular transaction for which to set up Napoleon as a pacifi- 
eator, and for his admirers to wreathe civic garlands out of, to 
hang round their idol, even upon Mr. Abbott’s own showing 
of only half the truth as to Napoleon’s danger at this time? He 
had written the day before the treaty was signed to the Direc- 
tory at Paris, expressing his fears of the result if hostilities 
should be renewed, adding, “in the end, we should necessarily be 
overthrown.” Was it the love of peace and the reluctance to 
renew the horrors of battle which determined him to sign a treaty 
in which he had secured the lion’s share of the spoils, or was it 
the doubtful nature of the approaching conflict, his resolution 
being quickened by observing from the windows of his room 
one morning the peaks of the Alps covered with snow, a si 

that he could receive no succor from the armies of the Rhine ? 
Thiers, who seems to have regarded the early career of Napo- 
. leon, before he outraged his professed republican principles by 
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despotic usurpations at home, with much favor, speaking of the 
gory bestowed — the conqueror of Italy upon his return to 

aris, remarks, “ The peace which Napoleon had signed through 
selfishness, was vaunted as an act of military disinterestedness.” 

Napoleon’s plan of conquest, through peaceful overtures, was 
most signally displayed in Egypt, the theatre upon which he 
next appears as pacificator and liberator. After the consum-. 
mation of the treaty of Campo Formio, and in View of the nego. 
tiations commenced by Great Britain, he declared, the Repub- 
lic and England cannot exist together, and while aiming for the 
subjugation of the East, his implacable hatred of England was 
proclaimed as one of the motives which impelled him to under- 
take that disastrous expedition, in connection with the desire to 
gratify his thirst for glory and to maintain his ascendancy over 
the minds of his countrymen by novel and brilliant exploits. 
To Bourrienne he said, “ If I remain long inactive 1 am undone. 
Everything in Paris passes away. If I linger here I shall lose 
myself: my glory has already disappeared. This little Europe 
does not supply enough of it for me. I must seek it in the 
East. All great renown comes from that quarter.” The avowed 
object of this expedition was to establish a French colony on 
the banks of the Nile, and thence to dispatch an army to strike a 
mortal blow at the English power in India. At the same time 
he informed the Porte that he had no designs of acquiring terri- 
torial possessions in Egypt. He announced to his own troops 
that he took possession of the country in the name of France, 
and to the inhabitants that he took possession in the name of 
the Porte. The barbarities which followed this friendly occu- 
pation of Egypt we do not propose to enlarge upon in this 
place. Mr. Abbott would have us believe that they were per- 
petrated by the French in self-defense, in pursuance of Bona- 
parte’s general plan of pacification. 

One naturally inquires, in view of the statement that the 
descent upon Egypt was defensive war, what is offensive war ? 
What epithet is to be given to the resistance made by the inhab- 
itants of a country — a foreign power for the protection of 
their possessions and homes? In the midst of peace, without 
receiving any declaration of hostilities, they are suddenly visited 
by an army of Frenchmen, headed by a great pacificator called 

apoleon Bonaparte. He comes to suddue the country in 


a friendly manner if they will submit without fi ting but if 
h 


they resist he applies the bayonet and bomb-sheil. ey do 
resist and defend their lives and their castle walls. This is of- 
fensive war. Such as was waged by the American armies 
during the Revolution, and by Russia in 1812. But the Egyp- 
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tian expedition was defensive, says Mr. Abbott, because it was 
undertaken as the only means of repelling the most powerful 
enemy France had ever seen. 

By what law either of nations or of humanity can he justify 
the inflicting of more than the ordinary horrors of war upon a 
friendly power, for the purpose of striking an enemy, when even 
the quiet passage of an army across a neuttal territory is deem- 
ed a ground for the declaration of hostilities by all civilized 
nations? As we shall notice more particularly hereafter other 
phases of the Egyptian invasion, we only advert to it here as 
coming within the prescribed course of our remarks to give 
significance to the inquiry—With such examples of General 
Bonaparte’s peaceful policy before her, what meaning was Great 
Britain to attach to the affectionate letter of the First Consul 
addressed to his dear brother George the Third ? 

It was fairly agreed in Parliament that no lasting terms of 
accommodation could be maintained with such an unprincipled 
fighter and negotiator as Bonaparte had shown himeelf to be— | 
one who would make treaties and alliances only to violate them, | 
and offer conditions of mutual adjustment only “to gain time ;” 
“who uniformly made peace or truce a stepping stone to farther — 
aggressions, and systematically used perfidy as an allowable 
weapon for circumventing its enemies ;’ who was, moreover, 
borne upon that current of events which had precipitated France 
into a war with every nation in Europe except Sweden and 
Denmark, and brought her “ next to a state of active and invet- 
erate war” with her sister Republic in America. 

True, it was for the interest of Bonaparte to negotiate, but 
a more doubtful matter whether it was for his interest to main- 
tain peace. “ That it is his interest to negotiate I do not deny,” 
said Mr. Pitt. “Itis his advantage above all to engage this 
country in separate negotiation, in order to loosen and dissolve 
the whole system of confederacy on the continent, to palsy at 
once the arms of Russia or of Austria, or of any other country 
that might look to you for support, and then either to break off 
his separate treaty, or if he should have concluded it, to apply 
the lesson which is taught in his school of policy in Egypt,” as 
seen in his sneounaptadl letters, “and to revive at his pleasure 
those claims of indemnification which may have been reserved 
to some happier period.” 

One is apt to be misled by the ado made by Mr. Abbott and 
other writers about the formidable opposition to the measures 
of government which sprang up at this time in parliament, an 
opposition headed by Fox, Erskine and others, especially by Fox, 
whom Mr. Abbott styles “the profound admirer of Napoleon.” 
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It is important to observe the ground upon which the opposers 
of ministers rested their arguments against the continuance of 
the war. It was not on the ground of Bonaparte’s good. 
behavior, or any claim which he might prefer drawn from his 
past life to be considered sincere in his peaceful overtures, but 
on the ground of expediency. They did not, as Mr. Abbott 
has done, justify every abominable act of Bonaparte, but, con- 
ceding his bad character, argued for a peace, as necessary for 
the repose of the nation, and no one had so much to say of the 
atrocious conduct of the French under the lead of Napoleon as 
his “ profound admirer,” Mr. Fox. “The conduct of the French 
towards foreign nations cannot be justified,” he said. Again, 
“The French seized on Venice. I agree with the Right Hon. 
gentleman, it was an abominable act.” Speaking of the defense 
set up for the participation of Austria in that act, and compar- 
ing it with reasoning adopted on the subject of the slave-trade, 
he says, “ This, sir, is the defense of Austria, and under such 
detestable sophistry as this, is the infernal traffic in human 
flesh, whether in white or black, to be continued and even justi- 
fied.” This traffic in white flesh, our readers will remember, 
sealed the treaty of Campo Formio, “all the glory of which,” 
Mr. Abbott says, “belongs to Napoleon.” With the leading 
facts in the life of the young ruler of France before them, was 
the government of England to presume on any radical change 
in him, or in the disposition of a nation whose famous declara- 
tion stood on record unrepealed of an intention to attempt the 
overthrow of every established government in Europe. The 
rising glory of an unprincipled military chief thirsting for re- 
nown, was likely to excite’ rather than allay her ardor, and pre- 
vent the acceptance of those terms of accommodation which 
England had in good faith offered to France. One would sup- 
pose from the representations of some writers, that Great Brit- 
ain abhorred peace as a curse, that the word was not known to 
her language, that it was not English, any more than impossible 
in the opinion of Napoleon was Teeneh. Twice in as many suc- 
cessive years, by ministers plenipotentiary, had this great enemy 
of man, William Pitt, this “genius of evil,” as Mr. Abbott says 
it is as certain as destiny he will be considered, taken the first 
step towards the pacification of Europe, once in such circum- 
stances and with such concessions as led his enemies to say, on 
this occasion at least, the British Cabinet could not be blamed 
for the failure of the negotiations. 

At one time, while the English plenipotentiary was in Paris, 
General Clark was sent by the Directory to Napoleon, with pre- 
cise instructions to conclude an armistice for the purpose of 
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effecting a separate peace with Austria. His apgniin to 
the measure caused it to miscarry. He had recently gained a 
great battle. On the full tide of conquest he was in no fear of 
gathering clouds of Austrian levies from Corinthia, er Hunga- 
ry, or of snow upon the Alps, and his voice was still for war. 

We look along the page of Mr. Abbott, where this thing 
should come in, and find an acknowledgment of General Clark’s 
mission, but not a word of the mission of Lord Malmesbury, or 
of the opposition of Napoleon to peace. Our sympathies, 
naturally turning to the victims of the coming battles, are direct- 
ed to poor General Clark, who is brow beaten by the “ master 
mind” and made to write to the Directory—it is indispensable 
that the General in Chief should conduct the diplomatic opera- 
tions in Italy. If anything were wanting to convince the peo- 
ple of England that no reliance could be placed upon the assev- 
erations or pledges of the First Consul, it is supplied to us in 
his recorded declarations. 

Napoleon avowed at St. Helena, that he had no intentions in 
his proposals to the English Government to conclude a perma- 
nent peace. He said, “I had then need of war. A treaty of 
peace, which would have derogated from that of Campo Fer- 
mio and annulled the creations of Italy, would have withered 
every imagination.” 

He maintained as the basis of his general policy, that a state 
of war was indispensable to the glory and supremacy of France. 
“The Republic,” said he, “should never make but partial ac- 
commodations. It should always contrive to have some war 
on hand, to keep alive the military spirit. My power depends 
upon my glory, and my glory upon my victories. My power 
would fall were I not to support it by new glory and new vic- 
tories. Conquest has made me what I am; conquest alone can 
maintain me.” “ This was then,” says Bourrienne, “and prob- 
ably always continued to be, his predominant idea, and that 
which prompted him continually to scatter the seeds of war 
through Europe.” 

His most ardent apologists admit that it was his ambition to 
make France supreme in Europe by the preponderance: of her 
arms. Says Caulincourt, whom Napoleon called his perfect 
friend, “To what adegree of prosperity would he not have 
brought France, if instead of directing all his efforts to her 
aggrandizement, he had confined liis attention to her internal 
government. But his volcanic temperament, which for the 
space of twenty years made him regard nothing as impossible, 
could not be satisfied with anything short of conquests and 
wonders. He could not brook the thought of seeing ardent and 

VOL. XI. 44 
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intellectual France without domination over the European 
equilibrium.” 

He announced to Fouche his grand plan of subjugating the 
world. ‘“ My destiny is not accomplished. I must finish that 
which is but as yet sketched. We must have an European code, 
an European court of cassation, the same coins, the same 
weights and measures, the same laws; I must amalgamate 
all the people of Europe into one, and Paris must be the capital 
of the world. Such, my lord duke, is the only termination 
which suits my ideas.” In the attempt to gain a termination 
suited to his ideas was found food for the inculgence of Napo- 
leon’s inordinate ambition, which no power could restrain, no 
treaty bind, and with which no lasting terms of accommodation 
could be maintained. There is nothing plainer in history than 
that his thirst for renown through conquest, and the glory of 
exploits such as no mortal had before achieved, led him to 
violate the most sacred obligations. He saw only glory to be 
lost or won in every transaction; glory in war, and glory in 
peace. This brilliant star which rose upon his cloudy fortunes 
while seeking employment in Paris in 1795, and which shone 
through the smoke of so many battles, never set to his eye till 
that eye was closed in death at St. Helena. 

We are compelled to omit for future review an examination, 
at some length, for which we had prepared ourselves, of the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, which is the next grand point 
in the defense of Napoleon’s pacific character. 

If the general policy of Napoleon with foreign powers may 
be considered consistent with humane intentions, his unscru- 
pulous method of conducting war, and the unlawful expedients 
to which he resorted in an emergency or to take vengeance on 
his enemies by increasing and provoking the horrors of ordinary 
warfare, must destroy all his claims to be regarded as a pacifi- 
cator and benefactor. Such an atrocious act as followed the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, the seizing and imprisoning of 
English travelers scattered throughout France, was as impolitic 
as it was cruel. “No tongue,” says Mr. Abbott, “can de- 
scribe the anguish thus caused in thousands of homes. Most of 
these travelers were gentlemen of culture and refinement; 
husbands, fathers, sons, brothers, who were visiting the con- 
tinent for pleasure. During twelve years these hopeless men 
lingered in exile. Many died and mouldered to the dust in 
France.” Let us add to this description a fact not mentioned 
by our author, that many of these travelers had remained in Paris 
upon the assurance of the Minister of Foreign Affairs that they 
would be allowed to quit the kingdom without molestation ; and 
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then the declaration of Bonaparte, “ the more novel the act, the 
more flagrant the injustice, the more it answered my purpose ;” 
and then the midnight scene, when Junot, who was sent for to 
execute the cruel mandate, in expostulating with his General, | 
was gruffly repelled by him, saying in a fury,-“ By God, I willl 
show you that I can make myself obeyed;” and we have an 
instance of outrage and cruelty not easily reconciled with 
humane and peaceful intentions. Even if this measure was 
provoked by Great Britain, it was an act of implacable reven 
at the expense of ten thousand innocent persons and their 
families, which no writer ought to palliate on the page of im- 
partial history, as our author has done, by ascribing it to a 
system of retaliation which war necessarily engenders, and by 
passing the guilty perpetrator without rebuke, charging his 
crime to an innocent man—William Pitt, “ whose genius,” it 
is said, “inspired the strife, and who was an utter stranger to 
all those kindly sensibilities which add lustre to human nature.” 
The massacre at Jaffa is another of the infamous acts of 
Napoleon, committed in the prosecution of his wars for peace. 
His own defense of this outrage—aside from the lie which he | 
told, namely, that only those who were found in arms in viola- 
tion of a fortes capitulation at El Arish, were selected and | 
shot ; an assertion which is contradicted by eye witnesses of 
this horrid butchery, especially by Bourrienne, who says that 
no Egyptians were separated from the other prisoners, that they 
were not with the army at Jaffa—is the necessity of the mea- 
sure as a means for protecting the French troops, a defense 
that Mr. Abbott fully endorses, with additions of his own 
which probably Bonaparte never thought of. “To say,” says 
our author, “that Napoleon ought not to have shot those men 
is simply to say that he ought to have relinquished the contest ; 
to have surrendered himself and his army to the tender mercies 
of the Turks, and to allow England and Austria and Russia, to 
force back upon the disenthralled French nation, the detested 
reign of the Bourbons. England was busbar ee Cities of 
France to compel'a proud nation to reénthrone a discarded and 
hated king. The French in self-defense were endeavoring to 
repel their powerful foe, by marching to India, England’s only 
vulnerable point. Surely the no ep | rests With the as- 
sailants, and not with the assailed. “Nothing was easier,”—— 
says Mr. Alison, “than to have disarmed the captves, and sent 
them away.” The remark is unworthy of the ejoquent and 
ato historian. It is simply affirming that France 
should have yielded the conflict, and submitted to English dic- 
tation. It would have been far more in accordance with the 
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spirit of the events, to have said, nothing was easier than for 
England to allow France to choose her own form of govern- 
ment. But had this been done, the throne of England’s king, 
and the castles of her nobles might have been overturned by the 
earthquake of revolution. Alas for man!” 

We have made this quotation not only for future use, but to 
give our readers an idea of the writer’s logic, and to show how 
powerfully he can come down upon a cotemporary historian. 
Authorities appear to differ as to the number of these poor cap- 
tives, upon whose death depended the fate of Europe and the 
Bourbons. Bonaparte said at St. Helena at one time, “I or- 
dered about a thousand to be shot.” At another, “I ordered 
about two thousand to be shot;”’ his statements apparently 
varying to suit the nature of the defense set up to justify the 
atrocity. Mr. Abbott, following the great captain, adopts the 
last number. Bourrienne, Miot, and others, affirm that about 
four thousand were shot. This is Mr. Alison’s computation. 
According to all accounts, there were enough to make a consid- 
erable heap of bones. “Their bodies,” says Scott, “were 
heaped together, and formed a pyramid which still exists, con- 
sisting now of bones, as formerly of bloody corpses ;” not so 
tall perhaps as the column in the place Vendome at Paris, sur- 
mounted by a statue of the hero pacificator, but a more 
befitting monument of his exploits in the East, —— in this 
his second “battle of the Pyramids.” It has been said that 
“it is vain to raise statues to Mr. Pitt’s memory—he has raised 
= an indestructible monument to himself in the national debt.” 

ith more truth it may be said, it is useless to rear memorials 
to the fame of Napoleon, he has erected his own in the bones of 
his victims. 

It is vain to attempt, as Mr. Abbott has done, to excuse this 
atrocity by pleading the necessities of war. “If war is right, \ 
this is right,” is his standing apology for all such abominable | 
transactions. Does this writer then intend to deny the excusa- 
bleness of war in extreme cases? By no means, for he con- 
siders all the campaigns of Napoleon defensible, and exclaims 
at the commencement of his dreadful career, there can be no 
ee who will not pray God speed the Eagles of France. 
After the battle of Marengo, he is in such a transport in view of 


the success of the French arms as to raise an anthem of praise. 
“Drawing the sword in self-defense,” he says, “Napoleon 
fought and conquered; ‘Te Deum Laudamus!’” To draw the 
sword, then, in behalf of republicanism, and for the discom- 
fiture of the Bourbons and their allies, is allowable. Are alli 
modes of warfare therefore justifiable, and all the horrible things 
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which may be perpetrated by soldiers, or their commanders, in 
an enemy's country? We have supposed that some restraints 
were imposed by the common consent of all civilized people, 
upon a power wielding arms, even in self-defense. If those 
restraints, called the laws of nations, and founded upon prin- 
ciples of humanity, may be violated with impunity, through 
individual caprice, or a supposed necessity, every outrage which 
has provoked the indignation of mankind may be excused, or 
charged over to the account of the presumed authors of a gen- 
eral war for the acquital of the perpetrators. 

Who does not know that all the excesses of the French revo- 
lution in foreign and domestic conflicts were justified on such 
grounds—that the Reign of Terror multiplied its victims through 
such pretenses? Robespierre would darken the windows of 
his room when the carts rolled by to the guillotine, and lament 
the necessities of the revolution. The story of “ Achmet the 
Butcher,” Pacha of Acre, sitting in the courtyard of his palace, 
and paying a price fur the heads of the French jaid at his feet, 
our author has rung the changes upon with a considerable 
sound. Let him show, if he can, any difference between 
Achmet the Butcher cutting off heads at Acre, and “ Napoleon 
the Pacificator” shooting and bayoneting those prisoners at 
Jaffa who had laid down their arms upon the promise that their 
lives should be spared, which is not in favor of the barbarian. 
Achmet could plead the exigency of war—the necessity of 
ridding himself of the incumbrance of wounded enemies in a 
beleagued city, those, too, who had not been admitted to 
mercy, and o offering such a reward for heads as would stim- 
ulate the ardor of his troops to prevent a recurrence of the 
massacre of Jaffa. “Alas for man!” Mr. Abbott has a com- 
mendable pity for sufferers in the cause of extending the con- 
quests of France, but with what a cold glazed eye does he look 
upon the bleeding victims of French cruelty? Absorbed in 
concern for the political fate of the Bourbons, or lost in admi- 
ration of their redoubtable foe, he passes every dreadful passage 
of his history with a ready apology upon his lips. In view of 
the carnage of Marengo, the flames of Banasco, the sack of 
Pavia, the bloody executions of Cairo, and the hideous massacre 
of Jaffa, he exclaims, “if war is right, this is right.” And consid- 
ering all the wars of the Great Pacificator right, he celebrates 
their honors by a“ Te Deum.” To affirm that the affair of 
Jaffa did not arise from any inborn love of cruelty in the heart 
of Napoleon, does not mitigate his crime. If, bein naturally 
merciful, he did violence in this instance to the impulses of hu- 
manity, he was the more wicked. For this outrage must be 
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considered one of a class which betrays the ruling principle of 
this man’s whole life—the one avowed while he was a school 
at Brienne—that of sacrificing all considerations of duty and 
all promptings of pity, for the accomplishment of a given object ; 
the principle of making the end justify the means. This led 
him to excuse as necessary crimes the most flagrant in the 
common judgment ofmen, toconfound in hisown mind all moral 
distinctions, to denounce others in highstyle forsuch things as he 
did himself, and to say, “I not only never committed a crime, 
but I never thought of doing so.” “His feelings,” Bourrienne 
informs us, “ were overcome by what he considered to be poli- 
tical necessity. He was never known to say ‘I have done 
wrong ;’ his usual observation was, ‘I begin to think there is 
something wrong.” This is the explanation of more than one 
black page in his history ; worse, far worse, considered as an 
exhibition of a depraved heart, than as a single instance of 
crime. This, too, is the reason why kings and their subjects 
had no faith in him. They saw him advancing with unmea- 
sured strides to the highest thrones of power, throwing aside all 
the restraints of moral laws and bursting through the barriers 
of social order for the attainment of his purposes. They saw him, 
when it was for his advantage, proffer peace with the intention 
to make war, sign a treaty only to violate it, pledge his faith to 
gain time, march straight across the territory of a friendly 
wer to reach an enemy, bombard a city and give it up to the 
cel of a sack for an attempt to throw off the galling yoke 
of his authority, execute an innocent prince in order to strike 
terror to the hearts of his foes and then glory in the act, sacri- 
fice twenty-five thousand men for the honor of sleeping on the 
field of victory,slay two millions of his own countrymen to ex- 
tend the boundary of France, and murder prisoners admitted to 
mercy—and they said, “ With such a ruthless conqueror we can 
hold no lasting terms of accommodation. We cannot trust his 
promises—nothing is sacred in his eyes—his ambition is won- 
derful! unmerciful! boundless! We must wage war against 
him till he is humbled or subdued.” And this is the ex- 
planation of his ruin, and of the unusual gloom and suffering 
with which it was attended. 

Without discussing the justice or injustice of the decree 
which confined Napoleon at St. Helena, we hazard nothing in 
saying that his own conduct provoked it. Measures of conquest 
so extraordinary as his, and enforced in so extraordinary a man- 
ner, brought in the end an extraordinary punishment. The 
greatness of the catastrophe explains its cause. No mortal 
gifted with wonderful power, who strove to be the benefactor 
of his race, and to pursue his end with kind intentions, regardful 
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of the best interests of humanity,—no pacificator who had 
evinced an ardent desire to maintain the peace of the world for 
its inestimable blessings, but who under the dire necessity of 
occasional war, like our own Washington, “ wounded to heal,” 
could in the nineteenth vacay 3 have been shut up like Ba- 
jazet in his cage to be worried by his keepers, without the ex- 
pression of more sympathy than followed Bonaparte to exile, or 
the expression of something stronger than sympathy in the force 
ofarms. But the same measures which carried the eagles of 
Napoleon victorious over the nations by injustice and cruelty, 
wrought out his punishment, arresting him midway in his 
career and fixing him with all his unsubdued passions, chafing 
his spirit upon the desolate throne of ungratified ambition ; a 
king without subjects, without obedience, without majesty, 
craving the slight alleviation of mock homage ; a suffering prince 
exciting no pity, left to the tender mercies of his enemies to 
be consumed by bitter thoughts. Thus, while this proud man 
was dashing on in bold defiance of human and divine laws, a 
kind providence was preparing in the veiled place of his de- 
signs the elements of his doom, to be developed according to 
the deep counsels of retributive justice in due time, that, before 
mankind should be beguiled into re pao impiety by the suc- 
cess of Napoleon’s splendid but brief career, they might study 
the lesson of its catastrophe. “Te Deum Laudamus.” 


We shall omit in its place for future review, the civil admin- 
istration of the “Republican Emperor,” and pass to consider 
his moral and religious character. 

Touching his morality, we shall say but little; we would say 
nothing were it not for the serious attempt of his biographer to 
exhibit Napoleon as a man of pure life and exemplary manners, 
somewhat of a reformer in this way, in the midst of an adul- 
terous generation. We have about the same admiration of 
the Emperor’s private as of his public career. .What is com- 
monly retailed concerning his ee agape his generosity, his 
placability, his virtues, his affection, is all spoiled by his base- 
ness, his meanness, his revenge, his profligacy, his jealousy. 
We see in him impulses to good, transient gleams of a noble 
nature, but checked and obscured by the indulgence of supreme 
selfishness His habitual deceitfulness made him such a pliant 
performer that his best attitudes are to be viewed with suspi- 
cion, even in private life. His friends admit this. Lord 
Holland, his special friend, has recorded as a kind of epitaph 
for Napoleon’s tomb, that “there was no truth in him.” _ 

Mr. Abbott speaking of Napoleon’s spotless character, as it 
respects chastity, in Italy, says, “He was a Samson whom no 
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Delilah could seduce, and this was the more extraordinary since 
his natural temperament was glowing and impetuous in the ex- 
treme, and he had no religious scru oe to interfere with his in. 
dulgences.” To the instructions of a pious mother Mr. Abbott 
ascribes the virtue of this young Samson in this wise. “She 
instilled into the bosom of her son those elevated principles of 
honor and self-respect which, when” he was “surrounded by 
every temptation earth could present, preserved him from the 
degrading doom of the inebriate, of the voluptuary, and the 
gamester ; and which made the court of Napoleon, when the 
most brilliant court this world has ever known, also the most 
illustrious for the purity of its morals and the decorum of its 
observances.” A French court “the most illustrious this world 
has ever known for the purity of its morals and the decorum of 
its observances,” will strike our readers as a discovery. 

And if his domestic character is to be judged of by the test 
which he applied to others, namely, “that aman is known by 
his treatment of his wife,’ our chapter under this head might 
soon close. We do not speak of “the divorce’—it speaks 
for itself. We speak of Napoleon’s jealousy of his wife leading 
to household bickerings and matrimonial separations, or in 
French parlance, “freedom from the restraints of common 
place domesticity.” We mention his baseness in defaming the 
memory of Josephine, by ascribing to her a proposition which 
came from Lucien Bonaparte, that she should violate her mar- 
rae vows to procure an heir to the throne of France. We 
adduce his frequent violation, without scruple or apology, of his 
part of the nuptial contract. 

We might easily produce testimony abundant and detailed 
to substantiate this last allegation, but we will not stain-our 
pages or shock the delicacy of our readers with it. Such testi- 
mony can readily be found by those who desire to see it, given 
too by the warm admirers of Napoleon, such as Fouche, Las 
Cases, Bourrienne, the Duchess D. Abrantes, and Bausset. It 
proves most fully, not indeed that Napoleon was given to vague 
or general debauchery, as were some of his brother princes, 
who have more clearly won this prerogative of kings, but that 
he was an unfaithful husband, to whom a Christian minister 
should never have ascribed the virtue of chastity, and who 
if he was, as Mr. Abbott thinks, a Samson in virtue, was by 
no means a Joseph. 

Mr. Abbott makes a novel effort in his work to excite some 
interest for his hero as a religious character. He says, “the 
religious element predominated in the bosom of Napoleon,” and 
that “ he was always a serious man religiously inclined.” 

He is represented as having more than an ordinary regard 
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not only for religion in general, but for its modifications in the 
forms of belief and duty. Laying hold of some of Napoleon’s 
lofty expressions about God, the universe and the moral sublim- 
ity of the New Testament, our author has woven them into a 
kind of system which, though strange enough in its antagonistic 
points and bearings, is rather imposing. One article of the 
creed of the Pacificator was the belief in the existence of God. 
This, we presume, will not be considered remarkable even in 
the creed of Napoleon, since the devils believe it. But as 
he has uttered some “ profound thoughts” on the subject, in 
the opinion of his biographer, it is fair to repeat them. “We 
believe in the existence of God, because every thing around us 
proclaims his being. The greatest minds have cherished this 
conviction— Bossuet, Newton, Leibnitz. The heart craves faith 
as the body food ; and without doubt most frequently without 
exercising our reason. Faith wavers as soon as we begin to 
argue. But even then our hearts say, perhaps I shall again 
believe instinctively. God grant it. For we feel that the belief 
in a protecting Deity must be a great happiness; an immense 
consolation in adversity and a powerful safeguard when tempted 
to immorality.” A question might be started here as to the 
truth and logical coherence of some of these “ profound 
thoughts ;” but we are not disposed to quarrel with Bonaparte’s 
metaphysics, since Mr. Abbott has taken care to inform us, that 
for the “ uncerfain deductions of mental philosophy” he had no 
respect, and that he took snuff powerfully and said “ Bah!” 
when he was introduced to a class engaged in the study of that 
science at the University of Pavia. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to know that he was not an Atheist in opinion,—that 
with other great minds he believed in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. It is only to be regretted that his belief in God was not 
influential with him, “ affording consolation in adversity” suffi- 
cient to have kept him from attempting to take his own life by 
poison, and so “powerful a safeguard when tempted to immo- 
tality,” as to have prevented the commission of some of his 
Ee crimes. Inconnection with this belief may be considered 
is views of Christianity, as expounded by Mr. Abbott. “ Na- 
ap em he says, “ was always aserious man, religiously inclined. 
n his youthful days he kept himself entirely aloof not only from 
the dissipations but from the amusements of the camp. In his 
maturer life the soldiers gave him the name of Father Thought. 
ful. Though not established in the belief that Christianity was 
of divine origin, he ever cherished a profound reverence for the 
religion of the Bible. Amidst the scenes of infidel Europe, he, 
with unvarying constancy, affirmed that religion was essential 
VOL. xI. 45 
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to the well-being of society, not merely as a police regulation, 
but as a necessity of the human soul.” 

It is difficult to see how “ Father Thoughtful” could cherish 
a “profound reverence” for a system of religion which he 
believed to be a lie. 

His talk on that subject at St. Helena, as recorded by Las 
Cases, was very full. ‘The Emperor, after having spoken for 
some time with warmth and animation, said, Every thing pro- 
claims the existence of a God ; but all our religions are evident- 
ly the work of men. Why are there so many?” &c. On 
another occasion he discourses in this style—* Why, we ask 
ourselves, is the religion of Paris neither that of London nor of 
Berlin? * * * * Why is the religion of ancient times dif. 
ferent from that of our days? * * * * Then reason is 
sadly staggered, it exclaims, O religions, O religions! the chil- 
dren of man.” Much more of the same sort might be quoted. 

“On the subject of religion,” Bourrienne informs us, “ Bona. 
parte’s ideas were very vague. He readily yielded up all that 
was proved against religion as the work of men. The perpe- 
tuity of a name in the memory of man was to him the immor- 
tality of the soul.” 

aving the least acquaintance with Christianity, Napoleon 
must have discovered in the affirmation of its divine origin the 
ground of all faith in its teachings, and have seen that if it was 
not from Heaven, it was from deceivers who had proclaimed their 
imposture on every page. How could he revere such a system? 
He might have been forced to acknowledge the moral purity of 
its teachings and the sublimity of its sentiments, but to have 
cherished a “ profound reverence for the religion of the Bible,” 
considered in the light of a story-book or fable, was impossible. 
Neither could he have regarded such a religion “as a necessit 
of the soul” any more than Paganism or Mohammedanism. This 
is exactly the idea which he did entertain of the Christian sys- 
tem, according to the showing of our author in another part of 
his work. “It was an interesting peculiarity in the character 
of Napoleon,” we learn, “that he respected all religions as 
necessities of the human mind. He never allowed himself to 
speak in contemptuous terms of even the grossest absurdities of 
religious fanaticism. Christianity was presented to him only as 
exhibited in the Papal Church. He professed the most profound 
admiration of the doctrines and moral precepts of the Gospel, 
and often expressed the wish that he could be a devout believer. 
But he could not receive as from God all that Popes, Cardinals, 
Bishops and Priests claimed as divine. In the spiritual power 
of the Pope he recognized an agent of tremendous efficiency. 
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As such he sincerely respected it, treated it with deference and 
sought its alliance. So of the Mohammedans, he regarded their 
religion as an element of majestic power and wished to avail 
himself of it. While the philosophers and generals around 
Napoleon regarded all forms of religion with contempt, he, in- 
fluenced by a higher philosophy, regarded all with veneration.” 

This necessity of the human soul, then, according to the 
higher philosophy of Napoleon, was an agent of tremendous 
efficiency to be used for the accomplishment of his purposes, 
whether it was Paganism, Mohammedanism, or Christianity. 
In this view we hardly know which should be most despised, the 
scepticism of those philosophers and generals who regarded all 
forms of religion with contempt, or the higher philosophy of 
Napoleon who regarded all with veneration. We are inclined to 
think most favorably of the first. Both are impious ; but the last 
betrays hypocrisy. It is infidelity in both cases ; in one in dis- 

ise, in the other in avowal. Marshal Lannes trying to escape 
rom his carriage rather than accompany Napoleon to Notre 
Dame tc hear mass is a consistent character. The First Con- 
sul attending mass and proclaiming his reverence for this mum- 
mery is a hypocrite. In this view of religion applied to the pur- 
poses of government, what is it after all but a police regulation— 
an instrument of power wielded by a despotic ruler for “state 
reasons ?” So understanding it, Napoleon undertook to establish 
in France the Catholic religion as the most available child of 
the “children of man.” “It is absolutely indispensable,” he 
declares, “ to have a religion for the people and not less so that 
religion should be directed by the government. We must 
declare the Catholic the established religion of France, as being 
that of the majority of the people. The Pope will confirm the 
sale of the national domains. He will consecrate the Revolu- 
tion ; the people will sing God save the Gallican Church. They 
will say I am a Papist; I am no such thing. I was a Moham- 
medan in Egypt ; T will become a Catholic here for the good of 
my people.” 

“ This affair,” he said, “ was only a political matter.” He 
explained afterwards at St. Helena, why he proclaimed the Cath- 
olic faith rather than Protestantism. “By the help of Catholi- 
cism I attained much more effectually all the grand results I had 
in view. In the interior, at home, the small number was swal- 
lowed up by the greater, and I relied upon treating the former 
with such an equality that there would be spent | no motive for 
marking the difference. Abroad, the Pope was bound to me by 


Catholicism ; and with my influence, and our forces in Italy, I 
did not despair, sooner or later, by some means or other, of 
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obtaining for myself the direction of the Pope, and from that 
time what an influence, what a lever of opinion on the rest of 
the world.” 

Nothing, perhaps, better illustrates Napoleon’s notions of 
religion than the selection of the camp library which Bourrienne 
was directed to purchase for him just before the expedition to 
Egypt. Under the head of Politics, we find—*The Bible; 
The New Testament; The Koran; The Vedan; Mythology,” 
&c. This may have been the collection to which Mr. Abbott 
refers when he says, “ He had collected for himself a religious 
library of well chosen books.” The idea of making religion an 
instrument of power for the accomplishment of his purposes, 
led to his infamous conduct in Egypt, where he “ professed a 
profound reverence” for the faith of Mohammed. He assumed 
there the costume of the Moslems, eee their prayers, join- 
ing in the worship of the mosques. He declared, “ The French 
are true Musslemen. I am the man of destiny. Make the peo- 

e to understand that from the beginning of time, it was de- 
clared, that having destroyed the enemies of Islamism and van- 

uished the cross, I should come from the distant parts of the 
est. Show them that in twenty passages of the Koran my 
coming is foretold. I could demand a reckoning from each of 
you of the most secret thoughts of his soul, since to me every 
thing is known. But the day shall come when all shall know 
from whom I derive my commission, and that human efforts 
cannot prevail against me.” 

In all this we see only the impious use of an agent of tre- 
mendous efficiency for the purpose of conciliating the Egyp- . 
tians, just as we have seen the use of a similar instrument of 
tate in the restoration of the Catholic religion to France. 

apoleon could employ one or the other, as it suited his plans 
of government or conquest. He thought with Henry the 
Fourth, that “ Paris was well worth a Mass.” “ Will it be said,” 
he exclaimed, “ that the dominion of the East, and perhaps the 
subjugation of all Asia, was not worth a turban and a pair of 
trowsers ? We should have lost only our small clothes and hats.” 

The reader of the work before us may be prepared to pass 
over forgivingly Napoleon’s religious tergiversations in the 
East, by the narrative of a kind of conversion to Christianity 
which took place on board the frigate Muiron, on his return 
voyage to France. After a description of General Bonaparte 

reaching to the Atheists by moonlight, with an illustration by 
opler, there follows this account: “In these intense studies,” 
in which, comparing the Bible and the Koran, he arrived at this 
conclusion, “the religion of Jesus is a threat, that of Moham- 
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med a promise,” “ Napoleon first began to appreciate the beau- 
ty and the sublimity of Christianity. Previously to this, his 
own sense had taught him the principles of a noble toleration ; 
and Jew, Christian and Moslem, stood equally regarded before 
him. Now he began tc apprehend the surpassing excellence of 
Christianity. And though the cares of the busiest life through 
which a mortal has ever passed, soon engrossed his energies, 
this appreciation and admiration of the Gospel of Christ visibly 
increased with each succeeding year.” 

At the time of the invasion of Egypt, we are informed on the 
same page, Napoleon considered Christianity superior in “ in- 
tellectuality and refinement” to all other modes of worship. 
After this event, he first began to “ appreciate the beauty and the 
sublimity of Christianity,’ and to “apprehend its surpassing 
excellence.” The difference, then, in the mental exercises of 
this young convert before and after the invasion, and while he 
was an infidel, amounts to the difference between considering 
Christianity superior to all other forms of worship in “ intellect- 
uality and refinement,” and beginning to appreciate its m4 4 
and sublimity, and to apprehend its surpassing excellence!” It 
is indeed to be regretted that “the cares of the busiest life” 
should have prevented his spiritual progress to the belief of the 
divine origin of the Christian religion. But Napoleon was not 
only a believer in God and in the beauty and sublimity of the New 
Testament, and in its intellectuality and refinement, he was also 
aCalvinist. We read, “ This sentiment which inspired Napo- 
leon as a philosopher, animated Calvin as a Christian.” Again: 
. “The doctrine called destiny by Napoleon, and philosophical 
necessity by Priestly, and divine decrees by Calvin, assuming 
in each mind characteristic modifications indicated by the name 
which each assigned to it, is a doctrine which often nerves to 
the most heroic and virtuous endeavors, and whi¢h is also capa- 
ble of the most awful perversions.” We had supposed before 
the appearance of Abbott’s Napoleon, that “divine decrees,” as 
taught by Calvin, would be so essentially changed by “charac- 
teristic modifications” under the name of “ philosophical neces- 
sity” as held by Priestly, and “destiny” or fatalism as held by — 
Bonaparte and the Turks, that in fair speech it could hardly be 
called the same doctrine and recognized as such by an orthodox 
New England divine ; just as we Thad supposed that the popular 


belief in the existence of God would be so changed by the state- 
ment of Pantheism, as not to be recognized as the same doctrine 
both by Paul and Hegel; but as Mr. Abbott is to be presumed 
to know the bearings of his own creed, we refrain from contro- 
versy. Respecting one of the divine decrees, the reprobation 
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of wicked men, we are quite sure Napoleon was not orthodox. 
His chief attendant, Baussuett, informs us that he stoutly main. 
tained in a dispute with an ecclesiastic, that there was no hell; 
and said afterwards “that he fought like a devil against the notion 

\\ of a hell”—though one would think from the tenor of his talk, 
2 that he thought there ought to be one for such sinners as Pitt, 
. = Wellington, and the Cossacks. His disbelief in f unish- 
© ment he more elegantly expressed to Montfolon at St. Helena. 
ot “I should,” he said, “escape from you more easily by suicide, 
% since my religious principles do not at all trouble me. I am one 
“sof those who believe that the punishments of the other world 
- have only been imagined as an addition to the insufficient at. 

tractions we are promised.” 

The theological opinions of Napoleon are connected by his 
biographer with some interesting exhibitions of a devout spirit, 
Mr. Abbott informs us, though, that he “ was not a Christian”— 
that he was “not taught in the school of Christ ;” and he says, 
“Our Saviour was entirely regardless of self in his endeavors to 
bless mankind. Even Washington, who, though one of the best of 
mortals, must be contemplated at an infinite distance from the 
Son of God, seems to have lost himself in his love of country. 
That absence of regard to self, cannot be so distinctly seen in 
Napoleon,” * * * Indeed! “ Had Christian motives impelled him 
he might have been a saint, now he is but a hero.” But we learn 
that “he was always a serious man religiously inclined,” and 
that “ the religious element by nature predominated in the bosom 
of Napoleon ;” and some anecdotes are so related as to pass for 
instances of real devotion. For example: “ When but twenty- | 
four years of age he encouraged his brother Louis, who was 
then a lad but about fifteen years old, but conscientious and 
devout, to partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Says Louis, ‘4 was then but achild. It was in consequence 
of his advice and care that I partook of my first communion. 
He selected a worthy ecclesiastic to give me the necessary in- 
structions and preparations.” Again. When the schedule of 
Madame Campan’s female school was presented him, he found 
as one regulation—the young ladies shall attend prayers twice 
a week. He immediataly erased with his pen, the words twice 
a week, and substituted every day. 

Though Napoleon is not represented as being led by his 
religious feelings to pray at his bivouac as Washington did, we 
are furnished under the auspices of the prescriber of prayers 
for Madame Campan’s school with a prayer-meeting—almost. 
“ When at St. Helena one evening, he called for the New Tes- 
tament and read to his friends the address of Jesus to his disci- 
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ples on the Mount, and expressed himself as having been ever 
struck with the os admiration in view of the purity, the 
sublimity, and the beauty of the morality which it conteined.” 
It is also told that on ship-board, at the time of the conversion 
to which we have referred, “he read again and again Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount, and called his companions from their 
card-tables to read it to them, that they might also appreciate 
its moral beauty and eloquence.” It would have been in keep- 
ing with the incongruous scene, had it been added, that Napo- 
leon called upon one of those hopeful warriors, Murat or Lannes, 
“to lead in prayer.” We mean to be serious with serious things ; 
but really when a writer has exposed himself to the charge of 
such folly as is evinced by a grave attempt to throw a religious 
‘interest around such a character as Napoleon Bonaparte, to 
make him out to have been, if not almost a Christian, only by 
a small mistake a hero instead of a saint, he should be answered 
according to his folly. 

The real opinions of remarkable men on all subjects are 
proper matters of history as characteristics, or, when they 
accord with religion, as testimonials in its favor; if those 
opinions are fairly recorded in connection with their pre- 
vailing sentiments. It is not so with these transient conceits 
and parade thoughts, thrown out for effect to excite wonder 


or conceal baseness, especially when | pmo in interesting 


phases and false lights, with mirrored magnificence and per- 
spective glare, against the whole dark background of a man’s 
life and character. In the present instance they are of no 
account in themselves, being for the most part, so far as we have 
been able to trace them to their source, scattered expressions of 
their author, taken froth those adjuncts which often either con- 
found their meaning ov destroy their force, and wrought into 
paragrapns to eke out connected statements. Coming from 
such a lofty tumbler on every stage, as it is conceded Napoieon 
was, they are ridiculous. And thus represented, they lead to 
extravagant and false views of the most sacred subjects. By 
and by we shall have a book on the religious experience of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, as compared with that of St. Paul. By no 
Sen stretch of our author’s fancy, he who was by turns a 

hristian, a Turk, a Catholic, a Jew, might be compared to the 
Apostle who became all things to all men, that he might win 
some. With what grace can mock sentiments be made to pal- 
liate the habitual impiety of Napoleon, or his Heaven-daring 
course? What is his belief in the sublimity of the New Testa- 
ment, or in its intellectuality, or what is his recommendation of 
prayers and the sacrament, in contrast with his unholy ambition, 
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his selfishness, his profaneness, his impurity, his unbridled pas- 
sions, his dark deeds of perfidy and revenge and contempt | 
God’s word? Shall the mere freaks of a great mind be mentioned 
to relieve the deformity of such a character ? To do this, is todo 
violence to our religious associations and historic truth. It is 
to force the most depraved characters into unlawful communion 
with the excellent men who have shone in all ages of the world to 
bless mankind. The ground which these men occupy in history is 
chosen ground. Into this sacred enclosure let not Napoleon be 
thrust with his profane companions. Let them hold their orgies 
apart—without the pale of consecrated places. Above all, let 
them not be forced into the company of just men made perfect 
in Heaven, where our author, in the following remarkable par- 
agraph, supposes they may be now. “On the same day and at 
nearly the same hour in which the fatal bullet pierced the heart 
of Desaix, an assassin plunged a dagger into the bosom of 
Kleber. The spirits of these illustrious men, these blood-stain- 
ed warriors, thus neg oy met in the spirit-land. There 
they wander now. ow impenetrable the veil which shuts 


their destiny from our view! The soul longs for clearer visions 
of that far-distant world, peopled by the innumerable hosts of 
the mighty dead. There Napoleon now dwells. Does he retain 
his intellectual ve sorommsg Dogs his generals gather around 


him in love and homage? Has his pensive spirit sunk down 
into gloom and despair, or has it soared into cloudless regions of 
purity and peace? The mystery of death! Death alone can 
solve it. Christianity with its lofty revealings, sheds but dim 
twilight upon the world of departed spirits.” This revelation of 
what may be the companionship of the future life is to be con- 
sidered a befitting continuation of the history of that afflicted 
prince who suffered greatly in this world for his devotion to the 
cause of bleeding humanity. These apocryphal scenes—Napo- 
leon now in a group of his marshals, who gather around him 
with “love and homage,” and now soaring away into cloudless 

ions of purity and peace, are necessary for the preservation 
of the writer’s consistency and for the completion of his story, 
since every tale should have a moral. They accord, too, with the 
dying testimony of the saint himself. Antommarchi, his physi- 
cian, relates that Napoleon said, when he felt that his end was 
approaching, “T shall join my brave companions in Elysian 
Fields. Yes,” added he, raising his voice, “ Kleber, Desaix, 
Bessiers, Duroc, Ney, Murat, Massena, Berthier, will come to 
meet me: they will speak to me uf what we have done together, 
and I will relate to them the last events of my life. On seeing 
me again, they will all become once more mad with enthusiasm 
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and glory, and we will talk of our wars with the Scipios, Han- 
nibal, Cesar, Frederick. There will be pleasure in that, unless,” 
added he, laughing, “it should create an alarm in the next 
world to see so many warriors together.” Such scenes, whether 
portrayed by Napoleon or his biographer, shock the religious 
feelings and faith of those who do not believe that the veil is 
wholly “impenetrable” which “ shuts from our view” the “ des- 
tiny” of wicked men. If Christianity “sheds but dim twi- 
light upon the world of departed spirits,” it is sufficient to 
reveal the nature of those “cloudless regions of purity and 
= and the character and employments of their inhabitants. 
t has spoken of the holiness of heaven, resplendent with the 
glory of God, and of the holy temple and holy worship of those 
who surround the throne of God and of the Seah “ with love 
and hemage.” “Its lofty revealings” will afford but little conso- 
lation to the good, if these celestial abodes are not separated by 
a great gulf fixed from the dwelling place of those who expect 
to “talk of their wars” and to “ become mad with enthusiasm 
and glory.” True, there is forgiveness of sins with God and 
plenteous redemption in the blood of his Son for the chief of 
sinners ; but granted only on conditions—upon signs of an hum- 
ble and repenting spirit, such as never marked the experience of 
that high criminal, one of whose last acts was to grant by his 
will ten thousand francs to the wretch who had attempted to 
assassinate the Duke of Wellington, and who, in the same in- 
strument, justified his share of the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, 
and who said in his last instructions to Antomarchi, that he 
bequeathed with his dying breath to all the reigning families in 
Europe the horror and opprobrium of his last moments. His 
last words breathe no prayer for mercy, no accents of praise, 
no triumph of a good fight. “Head army,’ break from his 
lips, his thoughts following in death, not the army of martyrs 
rejoicing to meet him, but the charging columns of the grand 
army of France. After the utterance of these last words, we 
have upon the testimony of his physician some significant signs. 
“There were heard deep sighs, piteous moans, convulsive 
movements which ended by a loud and dismal shriek.” Soon 
after the spirit of Napoleon passed the barriers of time—to 
“cloudless regions of purity and peace” or to “gloom and 
despair ?” 
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Art. IL—IS THE SOUL IMMORTAL? 


On the Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment. An Argu- 
ment. In two parts. By H. H. Dosney, Baptist Minister. 
First American, from the second London edition. New 
York: published by an Association of Gentlemen. 1849. 


Bible Examiner. Edited and published by George Storrs. 
New York: May and June, 1852. Contents: the Genera- 
tions gathered and gathering; or, the Scripture doctrine 
concerning Man in death. By J. Panron, Home Missionary 
of Cooper’s Hall Congregational Church, England. New 
York, 1852. 


Tue doctrine of these works is essentially the same. It may 
be denominated Christian materialism. They profess the pro- 
foundest regard for the instructions of the Bible, and claim that 
their sentiments are eminently promotive of evangelical piety ; 
but though propounding the same doctrine, they are very un- 
like in the style of argumentation with which they advocate 
that doctrine. The “Bible Examiner” reminds us of a spy 
examining the fortifications of an enemy, which he hopes by 
one device or another to undermine and destroy. He seems 
to have decreed in his heart, that the Bible must and shall sup- 
port his doctrine, however horrible the tortures he may inflict 
upon it to extort the confession he requires; and when he 
meets with passages diametrically opposed to the sentiment he 
inculcates, it is even amusing to notice how valorously and 
pertinaciously he can bite a file. 

Mr. Dobney writes in a very different style. He reasons with 
ingenuity, with much seriousness and apparent candor, and in 
some of his positions with no contemptible degree of force. 
After weighing his criticisms, his readers will find it not so easy 
as some of them may have imagined, to vindicate the generally 
received interpretation of some of the quoted passages of the 
Bible ; and the air of devoutness and sincerity which pervades 
his whole work is fitted to win his way to the confidence of his 
readers, and prepare in the hearts of the incautious a hotbed 
for the seeds of poisonous errors which he is sowing. Nor is 
the probability of the spread of such errors much diminished 
by the consideration of their inherent unreasonableness and 
extravagance. At its first announcement this ductrine of ma- 
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terialism, with its monstrous offspring, that of annihilation,* 
— so manifestly unscriptural om absurd, that we are in- 
clined to meet it with a smile rather than an argument, and to 
imagine that a grave attempt at refutation will be but drawin 
abroadsword upon some prodigy of monstrous birth, that wil 
die of itself if we let it alone. But we are not to forget that 
all error is intrinsically absurd, and that the wildest crudities 
have often developed themselves into wide-spreading and per- 
nicious systems of delusion. Since Millerism has slain its 
thousands, what marvel would it be if this improved English 
edition of Millerism should slay its tens of thousands? Indeed 
we regard this form of error as fitted beyond almost any 
other to gain adherents. Its birthday was ruled by an auspic- 
ious star. Infidel materialism has carried its cloven foot un- 
covered, and can find a welcome only in infidel clubs. Avowed 
Universalism has assumed its proper function as a ragged 
mantle over those who desire a religion as near as possible to 
none. And yet the stern old doctrine of eternal retribution 
grates quite as harshly on the ears of this polite and liberal 

neration as it did on sturdier ears in the past age of iron. 

ut now we have, advertised to the world, a Christian materi- 
alism, reverential in its speech, devotional in its spirit, fervent 
in its pious zeal, orthodox in ascribing salvation to the merits 
of a crucified Redeemer, and at the same time killing the worm 
that was never to die, and extinguishing the fire that was never 
to be quenched, and offering to unsanctified hearts their choice 
between the bliss of a holy paradise to be secured by an in- 
tensely-dreaded life of self-denial, and the extinction of all 
consciousness in a sweet sleep that shall “know no waking.” 
It will require but a slight semblance of truth to make this a 
most seductive form of religious error. The formal refutation 
of such an error is not therefore loading a cannon to shoot a 
fly, though at first thought it may seem to be so. 

The aim of these writers is to prove that man in his creation 
was only the noblest of the animals, possessed of no inherent 
element of immortality ; that in case of transgression he was 
threatened with the extinction of his existence, such as other 
animals suffer at death; that at the dissolution of the body, 
men are thus deprived of all conscious existence; that redemp- 
tion by Christ procures the res‘ ration of such existence in the 
resurrection, to be continued to the saints in endless bliss, 





* The advocates of these doctrines scrupulously avoid the use of the term anni- 
hilation, but as it is amore convenient form of expression than ‘‘a return to blank 
nothingness,” and conveys the same import, we may be excused from copying 
their example’ 
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while the wicked shall be sentenced to a second death, which 
implies a final return to non-existence. We propose in as con- 
cise a manner as we are able to examine these their leading 
positions. 

The first question to be considered is this: “ Do the endow- 
ments bestowed on man in his creation, in contrast with other 
animals, indicate a higher destiny, and so afford presumptive 
proof of the soul’s immortality ? 

The fundamental position of these writers is revealed in the 
following inquiry propounded by Mr. Dobney with a tone of 
grave assurance: “Looking at the human and lower races 
together, or as ranged in concentric circles, do we not, so far 
as mind is concerned, discover something like a dim region 
where they meet, and almost intermingle ?” 

We answer pointedly, No, we discover no such dim region. 
On the contrary, both the history of the creation and our own 
observation point to a wide and impassable ocean, as lying be- 
tween rational man and the irrational animals. We place no 
reliance on the expression, so frequently quoted, that “ man be- 
came a living soul,”* for we are aware that the same epithet is 
applied to the inferior animals. But why is it written with so 
marked an emphasis, as if challenging the wondering attention 
of every reader, “So God created man in His own image, in 
the image of God created He him?” Beasts, birds, stars, sun, 
were spoken into being by the almost sportive fiat of the Maker’s 
will. But when this nobler production of creative power was 
about to greet the admiring vision of the morning stars, infinite 
wisdom is represented as pausing in grave deliberation : “ And 
God said, Let us make man in our image after our likeness.” 
Here was another model, and a new style of workmanship. An 
element enters into the nature of man, which gives him in his 
measure a resemblance to the Deity. And are we to under- 
stand, that between the likeness of the Eternal Spirit and the 
likeness of the cattle and the creeping things, there is “ some- 
thing like a dim region, where they meet and almost inter- 
mingle ?” Let the naturalist, in his cool delineation of the facul- 
ties of the highest order of the animal creation, represent them 
as made in the image, and possessing the likeness of the eternal 
God, and what serious mind would not be shocked by such a 
use of language, as heathenish, and well nigh blasphemous ? The 


* It may be admitted, that by the word soul is sometimes meant creature, some- 
times person, and sometimes a man possessed of animal life, in contrast witha dead 
body. But by what method of critical torture can it be made, in such passages as 
the following, to mean anything else than an intelligent, spiritual essence? 1 
Kings xvii, 21; Matt. x, 28; Heb, x, 39; 1 Peter i, 22; James v, 20; Rev. vi, 9. 
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history of the creation points out no such near affinity between 
the lord of this lower world and his irrational subjects. 

And we discover an equally wide disparity between the hu- 
man race, and the noblest of the inferior races, in the endow- 
ments which they actually exhibit to our observation. Which 
of the noblest of the animal races, quoted by Mr. D., is capable 
of being educated to the use of articulate speech? The near- 
est approximation towards the art of speaking, that the most in- 
dustrious and skillful training has ever yet produced, was mere 
imitative repetition—a few senseless parrotings. The power of 
speech develops itself in the human family so spontaneously, 
that without an hour’s formal instruction the infant in its nur- 
sery becomes capable both of understanding and of employ- 
ing all the ordinary forms of articulate language. Where is the 
“something like a dim region,” where the parrot and the child 
can be said to meet and almost intermingle ? 

The noblest of the animal races display the most remarkable 
endowment of their nature in the mechanical structures which 
they rear. The comb of the honey-bee is said to be construct- 
ed upon the strictest mathematical principles. Is not here a 
proof of intellect, and intellect of a high order? If it were so, 
why cannot the honey-bee build its comb in the form of a prism 
or of a cylinder as well as in the form of a hexagon? An 
automaton can make the movements of a chessboard, and a 
printing press can repeat the impression of the type that is set 
init. But each of them is limited to one circumscribed form 
of movement, and acts with precision, according to the inten- 
tion of an intelligent mind not resident in itself. Instinctive 
architecture is not the result of reasoning in the architect. 
Has the bee been instructed in the principles of mathematical 
science? The knowledge of a reasoning mind admits of an 
adaptation to successive objects and in successive forms and an 
endless variety of applications, and having an intellectual life in 
itself, that mind is capable of a limitless progress in improve- 
ment. And herein consists its immeasurable superiority over 
the irrational creation. The silkworm spins its thread with 
admirable skill; but who can teach it to weave that thread when 
spun into a beautiful web? The bird constructs her nest 
of down, with nicest fitness for a summer dwelling; but teach 
her if you can, when wintry storms approach, to frame a shel- 
tering roof above it. The beaver builds a dam, that embodies in 
its structure the precisest rules of art; but can you quicken the 
sagacity of the beaver, and fit him to become the architect of 
a water-wheel below his dam, or a suspension bridge above it ? 
The sagacity of animal instinct is not the sagacity of reason. It 
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is an endowment, not merely inferior in degree, but inferior in 
its essential nature. There is nothing “like a dim region” to be 
discovered where they meet and almost intermingle. 

But the widest contrast is apparent, when we take account of 
the moral nature of man. We are told that “it is not the 
closest observer who will be the most startled by Coleridge’s 
remark about the dawning of a moral nature, which he observ- 
ed in a dog, of which he says, “ Wé not only value the faithful 
brute, we attribute worth to him.” Now there are, it is true, 
several animals that can be taught to exhibit a beautiful imita- 
tion of the social affections of the human heart. There can be 
also awakened in their nature, apparently, the fear of punish- 
ment and the hope of reward. 


“The brutes obey their God, 
And bow their necks to men.” 


But a moral nature, appropriately so called, rises much high- 
er than this, and implies the exercise of a conscience towards 
God. “Fear God and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole of man.” 

This reaches the supreme purpose for which the Creator 
made him man. “For,” as is added, “God will bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good 
or whether it be evil.” In what creature, below the rank 
of man, has there ever been observed the dawning of the fear 
of God?” Where is the religious animal, that has ever been 
taught to imitate in the slightest conceivable degree, the extasy 
of holy joy that beamed from the radiant countenance of the 
seraphic Bevel or the remorseful soul-writhings of the con- 
science-tortured Earl of Rochester? We have witnessed those 
tokens of a moral nature often in men of a very low grade on 
the scale of endowment ; and between such men and the noblest 
of the animal races we find an infinite intervening distance. 
And why all this wide disparity of endowments, if man was not 
designed by his Creator for a higher sphere of existence? Why 
enriched with these high qualifications for immortality, if the 
soul was not designed to be immortal ? 

But did not man’s primeval sin unfit him for an endless exist- 
ence, and doom him to an utter extinction of his existence? 
Mr. Dobney teaches that “the sentence pronounced on Adam 
in case of transgression, conveyed the sole idea of a cessation 
of existence—a return to that blank nothingness, out of which 
he was brought ;” and the reason alledged is, that “ Adam so 
understood the threatening,” and that “there is nothing in 
which it more behooves, or indeed so much behooves, that there 
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should.be perfect and transparent explicitness, as in a sentence, 
denouncing evil, in case of transgression.” 

Is it so indeed? Does a wise father foretell, with transparent 
explicitness, what shall be the result to his child of every form 
and every degree of disobedience? Is not he a wise father, 
whose children understand this, and no more, that if they do 
that which is evil they are to receive correction such in kind 
and in degree as his unrevealed judgment shall determine to be 
proper? The civil law, it is true, annexes specific penalties to 
specific crimes, but it does this only as a security against injus- 
tice from the hands of arbitrary and incompetent judges; and 
even the civil law boasts of no transparent explicitness. The 
sentence of imprisonment answers to the forewarning of the 
law ; but the long, lone nights of weariness and of solitude, the 
chains, the stripes, the impotent agony of burning passion—what 
has the sufferer previously known of all these ? 

But the penalty of sin against God cannot be foretold with 
transparent explicitness. Even if nothing were threatened be- 


ond the mortal agony of a dissolving material nature, as Mr. 
obney teaches, Adam in Eden would be incapable of compre- 
hending even this. It could be truly understood only by being 
suffered. But if God has threatened the wicked with the retri- 
butions of the unseen world, as these writers admit in respect 


to those now iiving in possession of the Scriptures, then the 
execution of that threatening will undeniably involve the endur- 
ance of a punishment, of which the sufferer had previously no 
adequate or accurate understanding. Mr. Dobney’s position 
is utterly untenable. When God said to Adam, “In the day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” there was no neces- 
sity that Adam should comprehend its full import. He did not 
and could not comprehend it. If he interpreted it to mean the 
extinction of his being, which we by no means acknowl- 
edge, this interpretation would have no more authority than Mr. 
Dobney’s. 

But that the death foretold to our first parents was not a re- 
turn to non-existence, we offer this, as an unanswerable proof, 
that such a construction pointedly impugns the veracity of God. 
God said, “In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
But if that death implied a “return to blank nothingness,” he 
did not die that day. And if, as another writer of the same 
school asserts, “ the term day is used to express a period of over 
two thousand years,” or if we even extend our generosity be- 
yond that of the geologists, and assign to Adam a demiurgic 
day, supervening those of the creation, even that will hardly 
amount to a reprieve of Mr. D’s argument; for he does not | 
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suppose Adam to have experienced a final return to a condition 
of blank nothingness, even up to this time. But Adam exhib- 
ited no knowledge of demiurgic days. He betrayed his fears of 
meeting God, on the very evening of the literal day in which he 
sinned. He understood that the threatening of God was to 
take effect at once. And, in that respect, he could not mistake 
its import. He was to die that day, or the word of God 
would not prove true. Was, then, this word of God fulfilled ? 
Did Adam die that day, by a cessation of existence? If peni- 
tent, as is generally believed, will he not, even according to Mr. 
Dobney’s own doctrine, enjoy an immortal existence ? Where, 
then, is the veracity of God? Mr. D’s interpretation makes 
the word of God emphatically false, and the word of Satan 
marvelously true. Such a principle of interpretation, applied 
throughout the Bible, would change every ray of light in it into 
darkness. The declaration to Adam, “ in the day thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die,” was fulfilled in its true intent. 
Any other doctrine than this implicates the veracity of God. 
He did die that day, as God’s word is true. But his death was 
not an obliteration of his existence, and that was not the death 
God had threatened. What was it? It was the loss of the 
favor of God, and subjection to His displeasure. His favor is 
life, and the loss of His favor is death. The creature who by 
transgression has forfeited all claim to good from God, in whom 
he lives and moves and has his being, and has become liable justly 
to suffer whatever of evil God shall see proper to inflict, has, in 
so doing, passed from life unto death. In the very day of his 
doing that iniquity, he dies. And that death, in effect, includes 
all the specific evils which, in the natural order of events, or 
by the direct operation of Divine justice, are to be endured by 
the transgressor, even as the celd, and the pain, and the dreari- 
ness, and the aching bitterness of spirit, in his midnight cell, 
though not specifically enumerated, are yet substantially inclu- 
ded in the sentence which dooms a felon to his prison. The 
sin of the first man thus chained his whole being to the curse 
of heaven ; and when, subsequently God said to Adam, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” it was but one of the 
bitter consequences of the death he had already experienced. 
Shame, remorse, all the agonies which curse the guilty spirit, are 
equally the concomitants of that same death of deaths, with which 
the creature is stricken, when he is cut off from the favor of 
his God. This was the death with which God threatened Adam._ 
And that threatening is not falsified by redemption.* It was 





* The following argument was once addressed to the writer: ‘‘ God threatened 
Adam in the most explicit terms, that, if he ate of the forbidden fruit, he should 
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never declared, that death should place mankind beyond the 
possibility of aremedy. The word of God to Adam was ful- 
filled, as His word is always fulfilled, to the last iota of its im- 
port; and Satan was proved to be a liar from the beginning. 
Adam ate of the forbidden fruit, and in the day that he ate of 
it, he did “surely die.” But his death was not the extinction of 
his existence. Jt affords no shadow of evidence against the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as predicable of all 
mankind. It was such a death as they who fail of a share in 
redemption, will be dying for ever, the endurance of the wrath 
of God. The doctrine of the final extinction of existence 
finds no countenance here. 


“ Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


But if this was not spoken of the soul, if extinction of exist- 
ence was not the purport of the threatening, is it nevertheless, 
actually comprehended in its execution? Is the dissolution of 
the body accompanied by the loss of all conscious existence ? 
If it be so, a foundation is laid for the belief, that, at the last 
great day they who shall be cast into the lake of fire will 
speedily return to non-existence, body and soul together. 

But in opposition to this doctrine we proceed now to estab- 
lish the proposition, that the soul is capable of existence, inde- 
pendently of a bodily organization, and therefore, whatever 
destruction may overtake the body, the soul will not be thereby 
annihilated. 

The position is confidently taken by Mr. Dobney, that the 
“scripture recognizes no perlectly disembodied state.” From 
this it would follow, that the termination of this mortal life im- 
plies an absolute cessation of existence. Then, in the most 
unqualified sense, “they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished.” If the scriptures nowhere represent any of the 
human race as consciously existent, in a perfectly disembodi- 
ed state, as “naked spirits,” then where is Abraham, David, 
Isaiah ? Of their material nature there is nothing now in 
existence, except the elementary particles of which their bodies 
were composed, and those particles diffused over the earth, and 
intermingled with other material substances, in an endless 





die; bat, when Adam had transgressed, instead of fulfilling that threatening, God 
provided a remedy, and released Adam from the death denonnced. So God threat- 
ens unbelievers with an endless future perdition : but, how do we know that He 
will not again cause the event to be as diverse from the doom denounced, as in the 
case of Adam?” We would like to know how they who hold that the threaten- 
ing was not fulfilled, in the case of Adam, will reply to that argument. 

VOL, Xi. 47 
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variety of combinations. If this be so, then Abraham is per- 
ished as absolutely as the tree which furnished the fuel to be 
consumed with his burnt offering. And it is no relief from 
this conclusion to alledge that in the resurrection God will 
replace those particles in the very form which originally consti- 
tuted the body of Abraham, and reanimate that form with a 
living and conscious spirit. In respect to the existence of an 
intelligent moral agent, that would be nothing less than a new 
creation. What conceivable relation could there be between 
the man thus brought into existence, and the man who had per- 
ished ? An hundred pounds wig of earth once possessed 
an organized form, and in that form put forth a number of 
moral actions. After an interval of several thousands of years, 
the same particles of matter, or perchance not the same, but 
other particles, are arranged by the Divine power into an ani- 
mated, though dissimilar organization, a spiritual body, and 
then rewarded or punished for the deeds which the first organi- 
zation had performed. Where is the identity between the man 
that experiences the retribution and the man that performed the 
deeds for which that retribution is rendered? There is noth- 
ing in common pertaining to them, except the mere mass of 
earth of which the two bodies are successively composed, and 
even this, existing in two forms, possessing the greatest possible 
dissimilarity, the one a natural body and the other a spiritual 
body. All else that pertained to the first man is annihilated ; 
and all else pertaining to the other is created out of nothing. 
If the human race are not existent in a disembodied state as 
naked spirits, then the death of the body is an actual annihila- . 
tion of the man, regarded as a responsible agent, and what is 
called the resurrection can be nothing else than the creation of 
another man to be held accountable for the moral conduct of 
the first. 

But do the Scriptures represent the soul as incapable of exist- 
ence, independently of a material organization? Of almost 
numberless passages bearing directly upon this question, let us 
direct our attention to a very few. 

We read of a certain man, that is, Paul, as having been 
caught up to the third heavens, and there having heard unspeak- 
able words, but whether in the body or out of the body, he in- 
forms us he could not tell. Why could he not tell? If the soul 
can have no conscious existence in a disembodied state, how 
could there be the possibility of a doubt of his having been in 
the body? On that supposition, to be out of the body would 
be equivalent to being out of existence. The soul can exist in 
connection with a material tenement. It can exist independ- 
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ently of a material tenement, and, in either condition, can see 
and hear, and know, and feel. And therefore, in the transport- 
ing vision of that hour, the Apostle could not tell whether he 
was in the body or out of the body. 

The penitent thief, forgetting the agonies of crucifixion in 
the intenser agony of a guilty conscience, aroused by the ap- 
proach of a dreadful retribution, appealed for mercy to the 
dying Saviour at his side. That dying Saviour, who, after suf- 
fering these things, was to enter into His glory, listened to the 
suppliant malefactor and breathed peace into his anguished 
bosom, by saying unto him, “To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.” In parapise! And what was the paradise so gra- 
ciously promised to this penitent believer—the first one drawn 
to Him after he was lifted up from the earth? “Jn the tomb,” 
says the Bible Examiner. And was this, then, the infinite love 
of Christ, manifested to the guilty, trembling creature that 
sought mercy at his hands? as this the promise of heaven’s 
overflowing grace to a guilt-stricken suppliant? “To-day thy 
dead body shall be in the grave with my dead body.” Is this 
the gift of paradise ? 

But he was not buried in the same tomb with Christ, for, 
though Christ ‘ was numbered with the transgressors,” yet, “he 
was with the rich in his death.” In respect to the disposition 
made of his body, there is no evidence that the penitent thief 
enjoyed the slightest preéminence over his reviling and blasphem- 
ing companion. How frigid and spiritless this whole narrative, 
if you deny the separate existence of the soul! If you acknowl- 
edge it, how beautiful and how touching, “ To-day, thy depart- 
ing soul shall be with me in paradise.” 

Our Saviour exhorts us to “fear not them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do, but, rather fear 
him, who, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell.” 
What is it that after he hath killed the body God hath power 
to cast into hell? Persecutors have equally as great power 
over the dead body, as they had over the living man. Where- 
in consists the contrast between the extent of their power and 
the extent of God’s power? Wherein, if not in this, that when 
the body has been killed there yet remains a living soul, and it 
is this which, after he hath killed the body, God hath power to 
cast into hell ? 

Two of the sacred writers compare the condition of this 
mortal life to a tabernacle, which is to be taken down, that the 
inhabitant may enter into a new abode. “I must shortly put 
off this my tabernacle,” writes the aged Peter. “For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved,” . 
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writes Paul, “we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Now, when one is ina 
tabernacle, is he the tabernacle itself? And when he puts off 
this tabernacle, does he thereby lose his own existence? If the 
body is a tabernacle, is there not something other than the 
body, dwelling in it, and capable, when this is dissolved, of enter- 
ing a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens? How palpably is this the purport of the Apostle’s 
own interpretation, * Whilst we are at home in the body, we 
are absent from the Lord.” We are willing, rather, to be absent 
from the body, and to be present with the Lord. 

To the same purport are the Scriptures, which speak of “the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” “of the spirits in prison,” 
“ot the spirit that returns to God who gave it,” and “of 
the souls under the altar of them that had been slain for the 
word ut God.” Is not the proposition sustained by irresistible 
evidence, that the soul is capable of existence, independently 
of a bodily organization? And if so, by what process of exe- 
cution is this living soul to be quenched out of a conscious 
existe:.ce? Disease cannot waste it. Torture cannot wear out 
the unearthly fibres of its being. Omnipotence has power in- 
deed to crush it, but, unless quenched by the direct annihilating 
exercise of Omnipotence, the soul of man has, inherent in it, 
this feartully sublime attribute of immortality. 


There remains to us one further question to be discussed. 
Has God intimated to us that it is His purpose to annihilate any 
portion of His rational creatures? Can we learn trom the 
Scriptures that the end of a life of sin is the extinction of exist- 
ence ? 

Our position touching this point, is, that the force of the 
representations of Scripture are not exhausted by the idea of 
the annihilation of the wicked. The Scriptures abundantly 
foretell the destruction of the wicked, and this term is inter- 
preted by these writers to signily the utter extinction of their 
whole conscious being. Is not this forcing into the word a 
meaning that it cannot hold? When a dwelling is burned to 
ashes, or a mirror is broken into fragments, there is an utter 
destruction of that object; but there is nothing like an annihi- 
lation of its constituent particles. It is ruined in respect to the 
purpose for which it had been designed, and this is its destruc- 
tion. And when the faculties of the soul have been debased and 
abandoned to utter perversion and defilement, and when, as 
an object of loathing, it is cast away by the hand of its maker, 
and as a potter’s vessel dashed forth into the bottomless pit, 
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never more to have any place in its maker’s complacent regard, 
how can the fate of that soul be more fitly described, than as 
an everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord ? 
This interpretation of the term we are able to justify by 
other examples of Scriptural representation. For many thous- 
ands of years past there have been legions of the creatures of 
God confined in chains under darkness ; receiving the result of 
their transgression in a condition of conscious, protracted, 
ceaseless suffering. The punishment of sinning angels was not 
the extinction of their being. It was a living death. It is 
and is to be aliving death. They are still reserved unto the 
day of judgment, then to be sentenced to a still continued 
endurance of a living death. And the formal and explicit pre- 
diction of the doom of wicked men, identifies their doom with 
that of wicked angels—* Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” If the 
destruction of the one class is not an extinction of their exist- 
ence, then, beyond all controversy, the destruction of the other 
class is not an extinction of their existence. It is an everlast- 
ing destruction.* It fulfills the exact purport of this form of 
expression. Burn a book, a billet of wood, a house—who, in 
the legitimate use of language, would describe such an event as 
an everlasting destruction. The destruction of a city might 
possibly be termed everlasting, as indicating the idea that it 
should never be rebuilt; but the very idea of annihilation pre- 
cludes all possibility of a return to existence, and renders the 
employment of such a term meaningless, and out of all pro- 
priety. Itcan be termed an utter, or an absolute destruction ; 
but to apply to it the epithet everlasting, would be a clear vio- 
lation of the appropriate use of language. Extinction of exist- 
ence is not everlasting destruction. It is momentary destruc- 
tion. When existence is absolutely extinguished, the destruc- 
‘tion is ended. Instead of being everlasting, it lasts not a 
moment beyond the point of annihilation. But an endless con- 
dition of ruin in the soul that is cast away and as it were 
dashed in pieces like a potter’s vessel, and yet retains the eter- 
nal consciousness of its abandonment and of its misery—this will 
be a precise fulfillment of the threatening of everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord. Accordingly, when the 
Bible speaks of the destruction of a man, or a city, or a nation, 





*This whole class of writers profess a rigid adherence to the literal sense of 
Scripture. They certainly have no right to object against the interpretation which 
maxes the term everlasting mean, literally lasting forever. Onall hands it must be 
aoe to imply a long continued duration. It is an adjective, not of degree, 

jut of time. 
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in this world, it is described as an utter destruction; but 
the destruction of the wicked, in the world to come, is declared 
to be an everlasting destruction. 

There are other forms of expression which corroborate this 
interpretation. A portion of mankind will “awake to shame 
and everlasting contempt.” Aman led forth to an ignominious 
execution, may, for the time, suffer shame in his own bosom 
and the contempt of the observers ; but how can there be ever- 
lasting shame and contempt? When countless myriads of ages 
shall have passed away after one has gone utterly out of exist- 
ence, how can he be said to suffer shame ard contempt then, 
and still onward during the countless myriads of ages yet 
tocome? Will he leave the blush of shame to reflect its crim- 
son image upon the eyes of the living universe ages after the 
subject of that shame has himself ceased to be ; like the pencils 
of light which astronomers inform us come beaming upon our 
vision ages after the stars that sent them forth have been swept 
from the firmament? Shame and everlasting contempt can be 
the portion of those only who shall exist everlastingly in a con- 
dition to suffer them. Without pausing to apply the like reason- 
ing to kindred texts, we will only refer to the sentence to 
be fulfilled when Christ shall come at the last “to give every 
man according as his work shall be.” “He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still, and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still, 
and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still, and he that 
is holy, let him be holy still.” Is this the doom of wicked men 
to the extinction of their existence? Or is it the seal of repro- 
bation set upon those who are still to exist in shame and ever- 
lasting contempt? Are not the unjust and the holy assigned 
alike to a limitless existence, bearing each the ineffaceable stamp 
of their contrasted characters ? 

Here our argument reaches its conclusion. Neither of the 
four leading positions of this christianized materialism will bear 
examination. We shall still address men as possessed of im- 
mortal souls, and warn them against the death that never dies. 

“ For sadder sight the eye can know, 
Than proud bark lost, or seaman’s woe, 
Or battle fire, or tempest cloud, 

Or prey-bird’s shriek, or ocean’s shroud, 
Tue Sarrwrece or tHe Sout.” 
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Arr. IL—REDEMPTION, AS RELATED TO THE FALL OF THE 
. ANGELS. 


Tue fall of Satan and his Angels, in the view of that great 
event taken in this Article, necessitated and has shaped the 
whole subsequent plan and progress of the Divine administra- 
tion. The original idea, in the mind of God, of making a 
material universe, filled with the displays, marks, and tokens of 
His power, wisdom, and goodness ; and of peopling it with intel- 
ligent moral beings, endowed with ever-growing capacities for 
knowing, loving, and enjoying Him the Almighty and all-glori- 
ous Creator, was conceived in the spirit of a sublime and infi- 
nite love. The realization of the idea, however, would neces- 
sarily involve the possibility of moral evil. Moreover, since it 
js not perhaps conceivable that finite free intelligences, if such 
are to exist at all, could be more favorably circumstanced, in 
nature and position, to stand in their original holiness, than 
were the angels in heaven; and since, as a matter of fact, some 
of the angels fell ; it would further seem that the existence of a 
universe of finite moral beings involved, sooner or later, the 
certainty no less than the possibility of sin. 

If, however, God could so overrule the first outbreak among 
His creatures, as forever after to insure the perfect holiness of 
the remainder, and of all the free intelligences whom, in the 
good pleasure of His goodness, He might thereafter create, 
those who should thus be eternally confirmed in holiness would 
be constrained, in the fulness of their wonder and love and joy 
to fall down before His throne day and night and worship Him, 
saying, “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor 
and power ; for Thou hast created all things, and for Thy plea- 
sure they are and were created.” The goodness no less than 
the power of God in the work of creation, notwithstanding the 
sin and misery of some, would be eternally established and in- 
finitely glorified. 

It cannot be that God made a peccable universe, rather than 
its opposite, simply in order that He might exhibit Himself as a 
Redeemer. Redemption could not have become a ground of 
creation in a sense so unworthy of Him to whom sin is 
an abominable and a hateful thing; and who hath no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth. cause, as already intimated, 
though both the possibility and the certainty of sin were involv- 
ed in the very existence of a created moral universe, God could 
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so overrule the first examples among His creatures of the per- 
version of their moral freedom, as to confirm forever in holiness 
the innumerable original company who, among the faithless, 
faithful stood ; and of all the countless intelligences whom, in 
the fulness of His power and goodness, He might thereafter 
create; therefore the word went forth out of His mouth, and the 
universe was. In the progress of the eternal ages, Satan and his 
angels, instead of contentedly keeping their own appointed princi- 
pality, eae | left the place of their proper rule and habitation— 
an event, in the moral system of God, of as disastrous tendency, 
as though, in the material system, some of the stars shou 
madly wander from their fixed spheres, and break up the order 
and harmony of the natural universe. It was an event not only 
sure to bring upon these “wandering stars” themselves ever- 
lasting destruction, but also in its nature fitted to shock and 
shake the moral sense and standing of the whole multitude of 
the heavenly host. It was an event, therefore, which raised two 
great questions for God to settle ; viz: what shall be done with 
the sinning angels ? and—what for the holy ? Or, to resolve the 
two into one—how shall God so set forth the evil angels for an 
example of the turpitude, guilt, and desert of sin, as not only to 

lorify His goodness in their eternal punishment, but also to 
fornish an occasion for such a new and glorious exhibition of 
His love, as by its effect upon the holy agents primarily, and 
upon all created intelligences ultimately, shall secure, from the 
moment “the mystery” is finished, the realization of His first 
sublime and infinitely benevolent idea—that of making, furnish 
ing, and peopling a material universe, not only the nature but 
the destiny of whose innumerable population shall be to advance 
in the knowledge, love, and enjoyment of Himself along the 
nr oct spe: path of a progress bounded, on the side of the 
creature, only by the necessary limit of a finite nature, and 
on the side of the Creator, only by His unlimited perfections 
and His eternal years? The plan of Redemption was intend- 
ed to meet the end of this great inquiry ; and one small solitary 
globe, our earth, among the countless and mighty orbs of 
space, has been made of God the theatre for the solution of the 
momentous problem. 

Our purpose is to adduce certain facts, and considerations, 
which go to prove and to illustrate the truth of such a relation 
as we have intimated, between the plan of Redemption and the 
original apostasy in heaven. 

(1.) The respited punishment of the angels that sinned. The 
fall of Satan is and will forever remain an inexplicable moral 
mystery. He could have had no outward occasion for trans- 
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ression ; nor any inward ground for deceiving himself, or for 

ing deceived. He stood amid the “full blaze” of the Creator’s 
glory ; and in the perfect fruition of His goodness. While we 
cannot pronounce upon his specific act of transgression, we may 
say, in general, that his original sin was a virtual impeachment 
of the Divine goodness. And the question arises—how was it 
morally possible that, while in the conscious possession and 
enjoyment of all the honor and happiness of which he knew his 
nature to be capable, he could desire more, or question the per- 
fect goodness of God? Here lies the great and insolvable mys- 
tery of moral evil. But the moment that sin was conceived 
within him, God saw with perfect clearness its deadliness, its 
strength, its guilt, and its desert. He saw the moral impossi- 
bility of recovering him to holiness. He therefore condemned 
him to suffer the vengeance of eternal fire. But had He exe- 
cuted the sentence against him speedily, the holy angels would 
have lost the full lesson of his evil example. They never would 
have known the radicalness and entireness of his moral change, 
his unutterable deceit, turpitude, and malice, his immeasurable 
guilt, and his desert of everlasting punishment. Lucifer had 
shone among the Angels, like Hesperus among the stars, nor 
could any, save the all-seeing Eye, discern how low had fallen 
from heaven that “son of the morning.” The foregoing 
remarks are equally applicable to Satan’s associates in iniquity. 
The prince of a celestial province, having under him legions of 
the host of heaven, he forthwith drew them into his sin and con- 
demnation. Yet here again the question presses—how was it 
morally possible, amid the perfect joys and glories of the heav- 
enly state, to persuade them to disbelieve the testimony of their 
own consciousness ; and to follow their revolted prince rather 
than the Lord their God? While, therefore, Satan and his 
angels alike deserved to suffer immediately and forever the judg- 
ment of God’s fiery indignation, it was the plan and purpose of 
Infinite Wisdom to respite their punishment for a season, that 
they might have space and opportunity to develop and disclose 
their corruption, and thus to demonstrate, in the presence of 
the holy angels primarily, the “ exceeding sinfulness of sin,” and 
its desert of everlasting punishment. The Scriptures teach 
that God is dealing with the apostate angels and with reprobate 
men on the same governmental principle.* He is reserving 
both unto a future judgment. Alike condemned already, they 
are alike reprieved for a season. But reprobate men God 
endures with much long-suffering, as vessels of wrath, that they 
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— fill up the measure of their iniquity ; and that He may 
make His power and glory known in causing their permitted 
wrath and their final punishment to praise Him.* As the 
results of the respited punishment of the apostate angels will be 
similar, the intention of God in the fact of their reprieve must 
have been the same. The judgment of the angels that sinned, 
as does that of reprobate men, lingers to the intent that they 
may have space and opportunity to develop and disclose the 
nature, extent, and desert of their depravity; and thus may 
demonstrate the justice of their original condemnation, and of 
their final punishment. 

(2.) The appointment of our earth as the place of the 
reprieve of the angels that fell. The full exposure and demon- 
stration of the sinfulness and the desert of the fallen angels, 
obviously would require that they should have an opportunity 
to show their enmity against God, in an exhibition of their 
malice toward His creatures. Where, then, and among what 
creatures of God, shall they be allowed to pass the period of 
their reprieve ? Shall they be suffered to abide still in the man- 
sions of heaven ; and to spread the leprosy of their corruption 
among the holy angels of God? Or banished from the heaven 
of heavens, shall they be permitted to sweep, like a whirlwind, 
from star to star, leaving behind them one wide and intermina- 
ble track of moral desvlation? Or cast out from the immediate 
presence of the holy angels, and excluded from the freedom of 
the universe, shall they not rather be confined within some 
comparatively narrow limits, far from the throne of God and 
from the presence of His glory,—e. g. to the neighborhood of 
some small, solitary, newly furnished and newly peopled world ; 
having the circumstances of their limited freedom so ordered, 
and its fruits so overruled, that their wrath, in part, shall 
be made to praise God, and the remainder, like the proud waves, 
shall be restrained. That the evil angels, instead of being suf- 
fered to abide in heaven, or to “roam the universe,” are confined 
to the vicinity of our earth, is a fact of Revelation. No soon- 
er did our first parents stand forth in the strength, beauty, and 
innocence of their new existence, than Satan was at hand, and 
was permitted, craftily and maliciously taking occasion by a 
special providential appointment, to tempt them to disbelieve 
and to disobey God. And not only was he nigh at hand as the 
malicious and subtle tempter of our first parents in Eden, but he 
is styled in the Scriptures the “god of this world ;” the “ prince 
of the power of the air;” the “spirit that now worketh in the 
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children of disobedience.” He is our “adversary,” and “asa 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour.” 
They that commit sin are called his “ children,” his “ captives.” 
He is represented as the prince of legions of wicked spirits, 
called “his angels,” who still preserve the same orderly subor- 
dination as when enrolled ia the celestial hierarchy ;* and who 
are ever striving to extend and to maintain over this world the 
reign of error and iniquity. The mission of Christ to our earth, 
is chiefly represented, in its nature and object, as antagonistic 
to the kingdom of Satan. “For this purpose the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 
The design of that peculiar and dreadful form of Satanic power 
and malice, permitted in Christ’s time—the demoniacal posses- 
sions—was, as Jesus taught the Pharisees, to furnish him an 
occasion miraculously to demonstrate that He was sent from 
God to oppose and overthrow the spiritual kingdom of Satan ; 
to dispossess him of his deceitful and enslaving dominion over 
the souls of men. “If I cast out devils by the spirit of God, 
then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” The inquiry of 
the devils who had possession of the Gadarene demoniacs, im- 
plies their pre-acquaintance with the Son of God ; their discern- 
ment who Jesus the Man of Nazareth was; and their knowl- 
edge that they were confined here, as criminals, already con- 
demned, yet reserved unto a future punishment. “ What have 
we to do with Thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art Thou come 
hither to torment us before the time ?” The force of the decla- 
ration in 2 Pet. ii, 4, “cast them down to hell, and delivered 
them into chains of darkness,” is fully met by the idea that the 
place and state of their reprieve, compared with the freedom 
and glory of their former habitation, are virtually those of 
a narrow prison where darkness rests upon them as chains and 
fetters.¢ The wise intent of God, in His appointment of the 
place and circumstances of the reprieve of the angels that 
sinned, is in this connection strikingly manifest. If we assume 
that there are other peopled worlds, it surely argues a wise 
intent, that God, instead of letting Satan and his angels visit at 
will, and corrupt, and destroy the purity and peace of their 
inhabitants, should have limited the freedom and influence of 
the evil angels, during the season of their reprieve, to this world 
and to man. It was wisely intended that Satan, instead of first 
finding here a numerous, holy, and happy population, should 
first find the earth formless, dark, and void: that its first inhab- 
itants should be simply the united head and parents of its future 
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population: and that Satan, as their deceitful and malicious 
adversary, should be suffered to follow them and their posterity, 
from the dawning to the setting of their moral day, no further 
than in their circumstances might be needful for the develop. 
ment and confirmation of a virtuous character.* It was wisely 
intended that the family on earth, unlike the family in heaven, 
should be constituted, through an alliance with flesh and blood, 
by households and by generations ; thereby to furnish, in the 
twofold conflict of truth with error, and of righteousness with 
iniquity, a more marked demonstration of the loathsomeness of 
sin, and the “beauty of holiness,” the inexcusable error of 
creature-enmity against God, and the unimpeachable truth of 
the Creator’slove. The Scriptural declaration that the children 
of this world, who shall be accounted worthy to attain the 
world to come, are to be like unto the angels, no more partakers 
of flesh and blood, or of its former relationships,t proves that 
the earthly nature, the family institution, and the ordinance of 
successive generations, are not necessary elements and perma- 
nent conditions of our spiritual being, but special temporary 
expedients*wisely intended to further the plan of Redemption. 
From such a point of observation, how pitiable and saddening 
has been the spectacle, through the ages past, of one generation 
after another coming upon the stage of life, and blindly and 
heedlessly pressing downward toward the land of darkness and 
of the second death ; hell from beneath moved to meet them at 
their coming, and with fiendful exultation to hail their foolish 
loss of heaven? How glorious and gladdening will be the 
sight, in the Millennial ages to come, of each successive genera- 
tion—a bright and mighty procession—steadily pressing up- 
ward toward the world of light and immortality ; heaven send- 
ing forth its holy hosts to meet them, and with joy to celebrate 
their wise escape from hell! 

(3.) The exposure of mankind for purposes of probation, to 
the temptations of Satan. God having made man upon the 
earth, put him forthwith upon trial of his faith and obedience. 
He made him upright, free, and under immeasurably higher 
motives and influences to continue in faith and holiness, than 
to lapse into unbelief and sin. He made him able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. With the shield of faith in the 
Word of God, he would have been able to quench all the fiery 
darts of “that wicked one.” 

No reasonable temptation to doubt or to question the truth 
and the goodness of God; no necessary occasion to fall, in the 


+ Luke xx, 34-36. 
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natural constitution or circumstances of our first parents, is sup- 
sable. It being however the plan and purpose of God, in His 
infinite wisdom, to put them upon probation, by a restrictive 
prohibition, and that the slightest conceivable, He furnished the 
tempter an occasion whereby to raise the issue as to His truth 
and goodness. The artifice of Satan confessedly was subtle ;* 
et who will say that Eve had the shadow of an excuse for be- 
olen in the word of the serpent rather than in the word of 
God? “Let God be true, but every creature a liar,” is the 
first and simplest rule of moral conduct. ‘‘ Nay, but O tempter!” 
should have been her immediate and righteously indignant an- 
swer, “ who art thou that repliest against God ?” Nevertheless 
Eve suffered herself to be deceived, and transgressed, and there- 
fore deservedly fell into the condemnation of the devil. She 
now became the willing instrument of Satan in the temptation 
of Adam; and thus both the man and the woman fell into his 
deceitful and malicious snare. Their disobedience proved a 
bitter and a deadly fruit. It poisoned the springs of purity, 
happiness, and life itself, in them and in their posterity. 

All have sinned substantially after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression ; believing and obeying their deceitful adversary 
rather than the Lord. Therefore all have fallen into the con- 
demnation of the devil. All are without excuse; for no man 
sins who does not practically set the falsehood and malice of 
Satan above the truth and goodness of God. “Jesus was led 
up of the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil ;” 
and he “was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” Hence all sin is without excuse, though the devil is man’s 
tempter, and though he should utterly perish in his own cor- 
ruption. Man, though made liable to temptation, was not made 
to sin and to perish for ever. The nature and circumstances 
of his probation were so appointed, and are so ordered, that the 
fall of our first parents, and the moral ruin of their posterity, 
form no impeachment of the Divine goodness. 

(4.) The image of Satan seen reflected in the universal and 
total corruption of mankind. All the sin and suffering of the 
human race Satan desired to see, has sought to effect, and has 
instrumentally accomplished. Behold then what Satan hath 
wrought in the earth. Compared with the beauty, peace, and 
happiness of Eden, the whole creation, together with man, lan- 
guishes, wars, and mourns. In that evil hour, when the mother 
“s mankind reached forth her rash hand to pluck the forbidden 
ruit,— 
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“ Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost !” 

The thorn has come up instead of the fir-tree ; and the briar 
instead of the myrtle-tree; lands and islands, at the end of 
nearly six thousand years, remain desert, wild, and solitary, 
though formed to be inhabited. and to rejoice and “ blossom as 
the rose.” The ear of God, ever open, hears the voice of the 
oppressor; the sighing of the prisoner comes up before Him, 
and the groaning of the bondsman. He knows their sorrows, 
He sees all the lakes and sore travail of the sons of men. He 
sees the tears of the widow, and of the fatherless, and the af. 
fliction of the poor. He beholds between children of the same 
human family, all made of one blood, instead of love, hatred; 
instead of peace, war. He sees them following after not right- 
eousness but iniquity ; not purity but uncleanness ; not wisdom 
but folly. He sees them coveting earnestly the wages of sin, 
which is death; rather than the gift of God, which is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Moreover Satan is represented as presenting himself day and 
night before the Lord, and in the presence of the holy angels, as 
the accuser of the saints :* 

“The tempter ere the accuser of mankind.” 


He charges their fear of the Lord, and their departure from 
evil, to a hireling spirit. “Doth Job fear God for nought ?” 
The Lord determines to try His servant with affliction; to 
make him a representative example to men and to the angels 
for righteousness’ sake :— 

“ For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy.” 

He says to Satan—“ Behold, he and all that he hath are in thy 

wer ; bat spare his life.” And forthwith the sword, and the 
ightning, and the whirlwind, and sore disease, do their fell work 
upon him, so that he stands—like the mountain oak—stripped 
and scarred by the storms of heaven, until, the winter past, his 
branches again put forth leaves, and flourish in the sunlight of 
God’s countenance. Nor for all this did Job “charge God 
foolishly ;” or, as in the margin, “ attribute folly,” i. e. misjudged 
severity, toGod. By the acknowledgment of this most eminent 
of sufferers himself, God had a wise intent in thus afflicting him. 
“When He hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.” And 
from generation to generation, through more than thirty cen- 
turies, the story of this trial has come down to us, told with a 
sublimity that could fire the eloquence of a Fox; and witha 
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athos that could soothe the dying moments of a Mackintosh. 

Through all the ages, and among alli the generations of men, 
this implacable adversary of God and man has perhaps employed 
no “stone of stumbling” more indicative of his unutterable de- 
ceit and fiendish malice ; none more effectual in keeping men 
from entering the narrow way of life; than the temptation to 
doubt, from the afflictions and especially from the failings of the 
good, the reality of disinterested piety. Hence doubtless it was 
that the Apostle John, in his vision of the final ejection from 
heaven,* of this “deceiver of the whole world,” and of his 
angels with him, heard a loud voice in heaven, ascribing the 
immediate and glorious victory of the Gospel to Satan's ap- 

aring before God no more as the “accuser of the Brethren.” 

he binding Satan a thousand years, with the consequent 
triumph of truth and holiness; and the loosing him a little 
season when the thousand years are expired, with the renewed 
reign of error and sin; will furnish a final and striking demon- 
stration of the fact of a great moral experiment, on the part of 
God, for the thorough exposure of Satan’s iniquity. If we could 
bring together then all the multiplied and varied forms of human 
wickedness and misery, and could combine them into one mon- 
ster-shape of black depravity and loathsome wretchedness we 
would have an image of what the holy angels see in him who 
once, in the midst of them in heaven, shone “as the brightness 
of the firmament.” 

(5.) The plan of God for overruling, to the praise of His 
glory, the evil incidental to the fall of the angels, and to their 
reprieve. Angels, if not the only created intelligences beside 
man, are the only such beings whose existence is revealed. 
They are shown by their number, nature, residence, and rank, 
to be preéminently the beings for whom God made and fitted up 
the habitable universe, ote: fe their = and happy ex- 
istence might for ever show forth His glory. The fall of some 
of their number made it necessary, for the security of the re- 
mainder, that God should in some way vindicate and establish 
beyond the moral possibility of its being ever again called in 
question, the truth of his immutable and perfect goodness. Ac- 
cordingly, as we have shown, the sin of Satan and his angels 
involved, in the counsels and purposes of God, their reprieve for 
a season, in order that He might disclose, in the sight primarily 
of the holy angeis, for the moral lesson of the example, the total 
and hopeless corruption of their fallen fellows ; and also might 
demonstrate the justice of their original condemnation and of 
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their final punishment. Their reprieve involved necessarily 
the temptation and actually the fall of man; yet in such a wa 
that man’s ruin is wholly and without excuse his own folly and sin, 
God having given man, in the fact and conditions of his original 
creation and existence, a full and fair title to a blissful immor. 
tality, might justly have left him in his despite of his birthright, 
to perish without mercy. While therefore the sad issue of man’s 
exposure to temptation has furnished an impressive reflected 
image of Satan’s deceit and malice, the fact of man’s original 
creation, involving his probation, even though he had been left 
to perish utterly in his own corruption, would have been no im- 
peachment of the Divine goodness. Nay, rather the goodness 
of God would have been glorified in simply having made man to 
be a partaker of His own nature, and a partner of His own 
eternity ; but God, from the place of His high and holy habita- 
tion, before ever the earth was, foresaw, as with a father’s pity 
and yearning love toward a deluded and wayward son, the uni- 
versal and total reprobateness of the children of men. “The 
have all gone out of the way,” and “there is no fear of God be- 
fore their eyes ;” but they have all been deceitfully, artfully, 
maliciously, and unceasingly enticed by that “ Prince of dark- 
ness,” who when an “angel of light” sinned beyond hope or 
mercy, and who is now reserved as a condemned criminal under 
a temporary reprieve, until the appointed day of God’s judicial 
wrath. Therefore God was gracious toward man, and said— 
“deliver him from going down to the pit; [ have found a ran- 
som.” The hard question involving the perfections of the God- 
head, is now no longer this,—how can God justly and truly be 
called good, in condemning the angels that sinned to everlasting 
unishment, instead of mercifully seeking to restore them to 
is pardoning favor, through the riches of His long-suffering and 
grace? But it is this—how can God save man in the exercise 
of His forbearance, grace and mercy, and still be true and just? 
The answer to this inquiry is involved in the plan of salvation 
revealed in the Gospel—a plan wisely intended of God from 
eternity, for overruling to the praise of His glory, the evil ten- 
dencies and consequences of the first apostasy in heaven. 

The glory of God consists essentially in His goodness. ‘ And 
he (Moses) said, I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory. And he 
(the Lord) said, I will make all my goodness pass before thee.” 
The glory of God, in this promised revelation of His goodness, 
was shown to comprehend His mercy, grace, long-suffering, 
truth and justice.* The original sin of Satan, as already inti- 
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mated, was a virtual though a groundless impeachment of the 
oodness of God in some one or more of its essential elements. 
ustice therefore called for his immediate condemnation and 
unishment. Truth pleaded the claim of Long-suffering to have 
his punishment respited for a season, that Justice in the end 
might be vindicated ; and that the yearning of Mercy and of 
Grace might be for ever restrained. Truth prevailed. The dark 
and hopeless death of Satan’s fall has reconciled Justice and 
Long-suffering, Mercy and Truth have met together, and Grace 
is yet to sing in heaven the praise of Truth and Justice.* The 
goodness of God, even in condemning the angels that sinned to 
everlasting punishment, being thus vindicated and throned in 
light unapproachable, is seen by the holy angels, to shine with 
even more than its pristine glory. Nor would its “ glorious 
brightness” have beer dimmed had He left man to perish. “ For 
all have sinned and come shortt of the glory of God.” They 
have missed, through a guilty negligence, the prize of a glorious 
immortality. Nevertheless, though all have inexcusably sinned, 
and therefore have deservedly fallen into the condemnation of 
the devil, God forseeing the whole, provided, before the found- 
ation of the world, a plan of salvation, according to which He 
might be just even in justifying the ungodly ; and true in de 
claring His righteousness in remitting the sins of the past and 
present dispensations, through His forbearance; by which He 
might glorify His grace in the bestowment of a free justification ; 
and magnify His mercy in the gift of eternal life. The goodness 
of God, shown to have been glorious in the condemnation of 
the angels, is thus seen to excel in glory in the salvation of man. 
While, however, the plan of redemption, reaching back to the 
fall of the angels, comprehends the whole system of God’s 
moral and providential administration from the starting-point of 
that great event, the Gospel period is the time appointed for the 
special revelation and exhibition of the crowning feature of the 
plan ; as well as for the first full comprehension of its earlier or 
preparatory features and arrangements. That the angels, no 
more than men, see the end from the beginning, is a principle 
plainly enunciated in the Scriptures.[ Their knowledge in all 
probability has been progressive ar according to the his- 
torical development of the plan itself. The planting and spread 
of the Church of Christ among the Gentiles, as tending and as 
intended§ for the first fully to explain the features and arrange- 
ments of the former or preparatory dispensations, was an inter- 
esting, instructive, and profitable study as truly to Gabriel as to 
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Paul, The angels and the saints are fellow learners at Jesus’ 
feet. Accordingly the angels are represented in the beginning 
of the Gospel period, as bending down with earnest desire to 
look into the things reported by the first preachers of the Cross, 
concerning the redemptive sufferings of the Son of God. Unto 
the angels the fundamental facts of the Gospel seem to have 
possessed a novel interest though the burden of ancient pro- 
on The moral interest and value of Redemption to the 
angels lie in the fact that the plan of man’s salvation brings into 
new, wonderful, and harmonious exercise and codéperation, all 
the chief elements of the goodness or essential glory of God. 
The angels in heaven cannot sin without in some sense im- 
peaching the Divine goodness. They can never, morally 
speaking, after surveying the wondrous glory of the Cross of 
Christ, raise the question in their hearts whether God, their 
creator and ruler, is in His nature, and in all the principles and 
— of His moral and providential administration, love. 

he leading essential elements of the Gospel plan are, (1,) 
Redemption is wholly by the grace of God the Father; (2,) 
the way for its revelation and accomplishment had to be pre- 
pared by the incarnation and atoning death of His beloved Son. 
(3,) The condition of its self-appropriation by lost man, is his 
believing acceptance of the same as the unmerited gift of God’s 
rich recovering grace. 

Redemption, if provided at all, must be wholly by the grace 
of God, for the reason that man has not and cannot acquire the 
shadow ofa claim upon His mercy. He has sinned without ex- 
cuse, and is therefore justly under condemnation. A con- 
demned criminal cannot acquit himself, much less his fellow 
malefactor. Man’s lost estate is his voluntary servitude to the 
“god of this world.” He isin willfully blind, and therefore in 
hopeless, bondage to the “power of darkness.” He must be 
made free, if at all, by the gracious deliverance of God ; but God 
cannot righteously be gracious before showing Himself to be 
just. He cannot reveal and bestow salvation upon the ungodly 
before he shall have made justice at one with mercy. Justice 
will not consent to the sinner’s full forgiveness and free justifi- 
cation, without a previous concession from mercy, which shall 
rather magnify and establish the despised and broken law, than 
seem to license sin. What shall be this concession ? What, 
before the judgment seat of Justice, can be a legal equivalent for 
averting the penalty incurred by the transgressor, save the in- 
flicting of the law’s penalty upon a voluntary and righteous 
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substitute ? When, in the emergency, shall Grace find the will- 
ing and spotless vicarious victims? Among the children of 
men? But they all have broken and despised the law, and are 
therefore condemned already. “None of them can by an 

means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him.” 
Satan and his angels are in the same condemnation. The angels 
in heaven are preéminently the subjects of the Divine govern- 
ment whom God intends shall witness and profit by the mani- 
festation of His manifold wisdom in His plan of graciously be- 
stowing salvation upon sinful and lost man, in a way which shall 
not make void, but rather establish and magnify the law. Be- 
side, what would be the judicial advantage, or what the addition 
to the sum of creature blessedness, in sacrificing so many 
righteous celestial spirits, for an equal number of sinful earthly 
worms ? Moreover, such an offering would be not so much 
that of the grace of God as of the self-sacrificing love of His 
righteous creatures thus offering themselves. The same rea- 
soning will apply to the holy inhabitants of other worlds—should 
the existence of such be supposed. God therefore must Himself 
provide a spotless “ martyr lamb.”* But what can this be other 
than his only and well beloved Son—the “brightness of His 
glory and the express image of His person ?” One such victim 
surely is sufficient; and his self-sacrifice must have been the 
only and the necessary way to reconcile Justice and Mercy. 
And now begins the great mystery of godliness. The Son of 
God, that he by the grace of God may taste death for every 
man, must be made for a little while inferior even to the angels. 
He must become a partaker of flesh and blood, that he may be 
able to suffer and to die; and “through death may destroy him 
that hath the power of death, that is the devil.” He must hum- 
ble himself, and come down from the throne of his Father in the 
heaven, to His footstool on the earth. He must descend to the 
condition of our nature, with its weaknesses and infirmities ; and 
of our circumstances of temptation, trial, sorrow. He must 
labor, and pray, and suffer, and groan, and weep. The time 
must draw nigh that he must die. The hour must come when 
he must make his soul an offering for sin. He must be wounded 
(marg. read. tormented) for our transgressions: he must be 
stricken, smitten of God. The agony of Jesus, in the cold and 
darkness of that midnight hour in Gethsemane, was not occa- 
sioned by the near prospect of the sufferings and death of his 
mortal nature. It was in anticipation of feeling the sword of 
his Father’s justice pierce through his soul, as it were in swift 
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judicial wrath. “Awake! O sword, against my Shepherd ; and 
against the man that is my fellow! saith the Lord of hosts. 
Smite the Shepherd!” Hence his cry of anguish upon the cross 
when the prophecy was fulfilled: “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” The trial of Abraham, when commanded 
to offer up Isaac for a burnt-offering, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ meant for a foreshadowing and a world-in- 
structing symbol of His own heart-struggle, when, to fulfill His 

racious purpose to save lost man, He gave and offered up 
His only-begotten and well-beloved Son, as a vicarious propiti- 
atory sacrifice for the sins of the world. There was one, who 
in a dream thought himself called to sacrifice a beloved boy. 
As he held the child in his arms, and looked on his beantifai 
countenance and his — hair with a soul pierced through 
with anguish, he cried out, “I can lay him on the altar; I can 
do no more.” Knowest thou, O man, the heart of a father? 
Take now thy son, thine only son whom thou lovest, and take 
fire in thy hand, and a knife, and bind thy son, and lay him on 
the altar, and stretch forth thy hand, and smite the son of thy 
love! Do this moreover to show your readiness to forgive the 
enemy of your dearest rights, interests, life ; to avert from his 
head the stroke of Justice ; and thus to open the way for you to 
crown him with your best gifts, favor and protection. Behold 
now in all this adim finite image of the all-glorious infinite grace 
and mercy of God our Saviour toward us in His unspeakable 
gift.* Because man’s salvation must thus be wholly by the 
grace of God the Father, and because God, before He could 
show Himself to be merciful, must show Himself to be just, even 
at the price of the gift and sacrifice of His Son; the condi- 
tion of lost man’s self-appropriation of the salvation revealed 
and offered in the Gospel, must necessarily be his believing ac- 
ceptance of the gift as bestowed by God in the exceeding riches 
of His unmerited grace. Man must put himself in the attitude 
of a self-condemned, needy, voluntary suppliant before the 
throne of grace, for forgiveness and for the “ gift of God, which 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Salvation must 
be through faith, that it may be by grace. This truth is the key 
to the history of Redemption in its application to the children 
of men, through the ages before the coming of Christ, as well as 
from the birth of Jesus until now. Especially is this true of the 
Church of God from Abraham’s day to that of Christ, and 
throughout the Gospel period. In the first place God must needs 
implant anew in the world, which had become wholly given to 
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idolatry, the knowledge of Himself as the only living and true 
God, holy, just, and jealous, yet the gracious rewarder of such as 
in faith should diligently seek Him. He must, secondly, estab- 
lish the principle that He can be approached by sinful man only 
through some atoning mediation. And thirdly, He must con- 
dition the bestowment of His pardoning mercy and His justi- 
fying righteousness solely on man’s obedient faith in the word 
of His gracious promise. . Yet all the wonderful ways of terrible 
majesty and abounding goodness in which God for so many ages 
passed before the Jews, could hardly keep them as a nation, and 
did not prevent individuals from continually relapsing into 
idolatry. They were wont, as a congregation, to come before 
God trusting in the inherent efficacy and in the multitude of 
their sacrifices; and his unnumbered benefits, instead of bowing 
them down under a sense of their unworthiness, rather tended 
to puff them up with a proud conceit of their personal goodness. 
When the full time had come for God to commend His love to- 
ward the whole world which lay in wickedness, by sending His 
Son to be a propitiatory moat fn for the sins of all, the Jews 
felt no need of such a redemption, and saw no desirable quality 
in such a Redeemer. 

So wholly did they mistake and pervert the preparatory na- 
ture and end of their dispensation, that a legal justification 
sufficed for them. Meritorious in their own esteem, through 
their outward obedience to the law, the doctrine of salvation by 
the grace of God, through faith in the vicarious propitiatory 
sacrifice of His incarnate Son, was a stumbling-block to their 
self-righteousness. Israel were therefore broken off from the 
good olive-tree because of unbelief; and the Gentiles in their 
stead were grafted in, and hold their place by faith. Had God 
dealt with the other nations as in His distinguishing goodness 
He did with the Jews, reasoning from general principles, .the 
issue would have been the same. They would all alike have 
rejected the lowly Son of God, and would have joined in the 
common cry, “Crucify him! crucify him!” For “as in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.” The 
judgment upon Jerusalem is only an image of what in the case 
supposed, would have come upon all the earth. The day of 
God’s merciful visitation to our world, would have given place 
to the great day of His wrath, and then would the end have 
come. To have distinguished the other nations as He did the 
Jews before the coming of Christ, would only have been to make 
their certain condemnation the more aggravated, as well as to 
have cut short His work of salvation in the earth. The choice 
of a single people to exemplify by a civil theocracy over them, 
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the essential principles of His spiritual redemptive kingdom to 
be set up over all the earth, though the plan involved the delay 
of ages, the loss of many nations, and even the final rejection of 
the chosen people, was nevertheless in the sight of Him with 
whom a thousand years are as one day, and the nations as 
the small dust of the balance, the only method of preparing 
the way to make His salvation known throughout the world, 
to its believing and glad acceptance by all the nations. The 
history of chosen and castaway Israel is an instructive warning 
to the whole world, and to every soul of man until the end of 
time, against a self-righteous unbelief in the necessity and the 
fact of the mediatorial mission and the redemptive sufferings of 
the Son of God, for the revelation and bestowment of the “ grace 
of God that bringeth salvation to all men.” On the other ak 
the spectacle of God’s transferred favor to the Gentiles, to whom 
pertained and belong none of those peculiar distinctions and ad- 
vantages which were and are the boast and trust of the Jew, 
shall yet convince the latter, as doubtless nothing else could or 
can, that “the gifts and calling of God” are by His grace 
through faith in Jesus Christ His Son; and not by man’s own 
works of righteousness. The time is at hand when the veil 
which even to th’: day is upon the heart of Israel, shall be taken 
away ; and the jealous Jew beholding the Messiah of the Proph- 
ets in Him whose goings forth are among all nations, conquering 
and to conquer, shall bow the knee as the Captain of our salva- 
tion rideth by in His might, and glory, and majesty ; and shall 
hail Him as his prince and Saviour. The Sun of Righteousness 
after so long a time shall with the exceeding glory of his light, 
open the eyes even of blinded Israel ; and shall turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive the forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among the 
sanctified, through faith in that same Jesus whom they crucified. 
Thus not only through the fall of the Jews is salvation come 
unto the Gentiles, but through the ingathered fulness of the 
Gentiles all Israel shall be saved! The way of the Lord thus 
being prepared 4 the rise and fall of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, to make His salvation known on earth unto all nations; 
Jesus the Son of God, and the prince of the kings of the earth, 
after descending through the gates of death into the grave, and 
rising again from the dead, ascended up on high, leading the en- 
slaver of humanity captive, and dispensing unto men the gifts of 
the Gospel ministry and of the Holy Ghost. Having spoiled 
the principalities and powers of darkness, and making of them 
an open show, with celestial and with jubilant pomp, among the 
chariots of his God—even thousands of angels—he ascended up 
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in triumph to the Jerusalem which is above ; while the mighty 
cry went up before him, “lift up your heads,O ye gates, even 
lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in!”” Set down with his Father in His throne, “ far above 
all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
isto come,” he shall reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet; till he hath destroyed him that hath the power of death, 
that is the devil ; till the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. Then shall come 
the end of his mediatorial reign ; when he shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God even his Father ; the Son also himself becoming 
subject unto Him, that God may be all in all. 

The great aim of Satan is to deceive men concerning the 
truth and love of God ; to make them believe, and act upon the 
lie that God is a hard Master, that His commandments are griev- 
ous, that it is not so good and so pleasant to obey the “God of 
heaven,” as to serve the “god of this world.” So successful 
had he been in setting up his kingdom of spiritual darkness, that 
when the Son of God came into the world—“a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel”—neither the 
Gentiles nor the Jews knew or received him. Satan, having 
never before met an antagonist like this “Holy One” who 
called himself the “ Light of the World,” instigated the Jews, 
in their ignorance and unbelief, to deliver Him up unto the 
equally blinded Gentiles to be crucified. The hour of Christ’s 
betrayal and seizure was emphatically the hour of the Power 
of darkness. The Ruler of the darkness of this world thought 
to have triumphed in cutting off his holy antagonist out of the 
land of the living. He knew not that the stroke of death, 
inflicted by the wicked hands of his deluded instruments, would 
be turned by the Hand of God into an occasion to make the soul 
of Christ an offering for sin. By the which offering judgment 
was to fall upon the head of Satan; conviction of sin to come 
upon an unbelieving world ; the righteousness of God to be made 
manifest, both to angels and to men, in the forgiveness and jus- 
tification of the ungodly who should believe on Christ ; and the 
glory of God’s grace, beaming from the fece of His crucified 
Son, to confirm the angels in heaven, and all holy beings, for- 
ever in the belief of His infinite, unchangeable, and eternal 
love. The love of God, in the unspeakable gift of His Son to 
be a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the world, when truly 
discerned and believed, overcomes the enmity of the carnal 
mind, and awakens the new affection of love to God in the self- 
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ish heart.* The doctrine of “Christ crucified” is the “ wisdom 
of God,” because it is the “ power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth.” The “preaching of the cross” is the 
chin! iastreamneel agency which God has instituted to bring the 
truth of His redeeming bee to bear with saving efficacy upon 
the souls of men. Those to whom the doctrine or the preach- 
ing of the Cross of Christ is of none effect, are those whose 
minds “the god of this world hath blinded.” To open the 
darkened understandings of such is the office-work of the Holy 
Ghost. Sent from God the Father, through the intercession of 
Christ the Son, in answer to the prayer of the church, the Holy 
Spirit, accompanying the preaching of the cross with an agency 
as incomprehensible yet as real as that of the wind, makes the 
blinded mind and hardened heart of those on whom God pur- 
poses to have mercy, to see and to feel the immeasurable great- 
ness of His love, in the unspeakable gift’of His Son to die for 
our redemption. 
In whatever way the Holy Spirit operates in bringing men to 
a saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus,—since salva- 
tion is the gift of God by grace, and is to be received as such 
in faith ; and since faith is the intelligent voluntary act of the 
soul itself,—their deliverance from the power of Satan must ulti- 
mately be of their own free and rational choice. The victory 
of Christ over Satan, therefore, is not with carnal weapons. 
It is a triumph of truth over error; of love over enmity. Itis 
achieved by no ordinary exhibition of God’s goodness. The 
glorious outgoings of His perfect love in the heavens had not 
been able to keep all the angels holy. The wonderful outpour- 
ings of His providential goodness on the earth, had not power 
to lead sinful men to repentance. By an offering which is at 
once an infinite propitiation to His justice, and an unspeakably 
rich gift of His grace, God so commendeth His love toward our 
sinful world, as to overcome the enmity of those on whom He 
will have mercy ; and to insure that His essential, perfect, and 
immutable goodness shall be liable nevermore to be called 
in question among the principalities and powers in heaven. 
he church, in its simplest elemental idea, is the company— 
ever-increasing—of believers in Jesus, permanently associated 
by His dying command, for the end of extending, into all the 
world, the preaching of the cross, that believers may be more 
and more added unto the Lord.* In it is fulfilled the spirit of 
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that which was spoken by the prophet, “ This is Jerusalem ; I 
have set it in the midst of the nations.” The church is now 
God’s chosen city “in the midst of the countries round about 
her.” The doctrine of Christ crucified is the central truth of 
universal history ; and the preaching of the cross, which evi- 
dently sets forth Christ crucified among them, shall, by the 
spirit of God, draw all men unto Jesus, as a suffering Re- 
deemer, in penitence and in saving faith. The history of the 
church, from the Day of Pentecost until now, testifies that 
according to her faithfulness, or unfaithfulness, in the use of 
God’s appointed means for bringing the doctrine of Christ cruci- 
fied to bear upon the souls of men, the kingdom of Christ, or the 
kingdom of Satan, has advanced in the earth. And we have 
the prophetic testimony of Revelation, that through the preach- 
ing of the everlasting Gospel, the kingdoms of this world are to 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. When 
the kingdom of God shall have come throughout the world, and 
Christ shall reign King of kings, the “mystery of God” in the 
plan of Redemption shall be finished ; and then shall be glori- 
ously and lastingly settled the excellency of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and the infinite and unchangeable greatness of the love 
of God. For the dawning of this day of the Creator’s glory, 
the moral universe of God in earnest expectation waits. Thanks 
be to God for His unspeakable gift. Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. In the 
triumph of the church over her adversary the devil, she is more 
than conqueror, through Him that loved her. For 1 am per- 
suaded that nothing shall ever be able to separate either saint, 
or angel, or any other creature, from the love of God as mani- 
fested in the plan of Redemption. 

In the review and conclusion of the discussion, we submit the 
following statements as, in our judgment, authorized by the 
Scriptures. (1.) That before the creation of man, some of the 
angels apostatized. (2.) That though at once condemned to 
everlasting punishment, they were not immediately made to 
suffer the vengeance of eternal fire. (3) That they are reserv- 
ed, as reprieved criminals, unto an appointed day of judicial 
wrath. (4.) That the place of their reprieve is the neighbor- 
hood of our earth. (5.) That they have hitherto been permit- 
ted, and within certain limits are to be suffered, to the end of 
time, to deceive and tempt the children of men. (6.) That the 
fact, the place, and the circumstances of their reprieve, were 
wisely intended and appointed to give them space and opportu- 
nity to develop and disclose the nature, extent, and desert of 
their corruption ; that the holy angels primarily, and all created 
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beings ultimately, may be forever confirmed in holiness ; on the 
one Sood, by the example of the evil of sin and its punishment, 
in Satan and his angels; and, on the other, by the goodness of 
God shown in His Plan for overruling, to the praise of His glory, 
the evil tendencies and consequences of the apostasy in heaven. 
The interference of Satan and his angels in the affairs of earth, 
cannot be accidental. It must be by the predeterminate coun. 
sel, the intentional permission, and the all-wise appointment of 
God. Had God allowed them to abide still in the celestial man. 
sions, or with their former freedom to roam the universe, their 
evil agency in the concerns of men might not seem so mysteri- 
ous. Knowing, as we do, that they were cast out from heaven, 
and debarred the freedom of the universe with the single excep. 
tion of our earth, the question arises, Why are they confined 
here, and possessed of a liberty fraught with such fatal conse- 
quences to man? The answer, we think, must be that which 
we have endeavored to support and to illustrate in this article. 
The actua! results, and the final issue, surely, have been, and 
are to be such as we have stated. Must not these results and 
this issue then have been wisely and eternally intended in the 
counsels and purposes of the Most High? And must not God 
have instituted the means, as well as have intended the end? 
It is plain that, after such an event as the apostasy in heaven, 
some plan must be devised to keep the angels that stood, 
from following, sooner or later, the example of those that fell. 
The holy angels stand on the same footing as did those that 
sinned. They are not equal or alike in personal gifts or station. 
They differ, like the stars, one from another in glory. They are 
“ distinguished and quaternioned into celestial princedoms and 
satrapies.” The example of the infinite evil of sin, and of its 
terrible wages, in the case of their fallen and suffering compan- 
ions, might deter them from apostasy for a season; but the 
apprehended goodness of God alone, as a motive-power, can 
— them loyal in soul forever. 

here must now evidently be some new exhibition of the 
essential goodness of God, to insure their eternal confirmation 
in holiness. But what shall this be—what can it be—other 
than that which has been made in the Redemption of our spe- 
cies? The eternal confirmation of the elect angels in holiness, 
therefore, and of all holy intelligencies existent or yet to be, is 
insured by the new and blinding blaze of light in which the 
plan of Redemption sets the essential and eternal truth that 
“ God is love.” The cross of Christ reveals it with a new, over- 
powering, and eternal weight of glory. Hence, of the innu- 
merable company of the angels, who shall have witnessed, and 
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watched, and hailed, the beginning, and progress, and end of the 
plan of Redeeming love, not one shall be tempted, throughout 
eternity, to question, even in thought, the perfect and unchange- 
able goodness of the Lord. And of those from among men, 
whom the apprehended love of God, in the unspeakable gift of 
His Son, shal! lead to repentance, and shall keep steadfast in 
faith and in obedience unto the end, not one shall fall away in 
heaven forever. And of all other holy beings whose present or 
whose future existence may be supposable, none shall ever lapse 
from the love and favor of God, for He will put into the hands of 
each, the Histoty of His Redeeming love. While, therefore, 
the creation of intelligent moral beings, under the most favora- 
ble, conceivable circumstances, originally involved not only the . 
possible fall of all, but, sooner or later, the actual sin of some, 
the plan of man’s salvation ultimately insures the eternal holi- 
ness and blessedness of the whole universe beside. Redemption, 
when it is finished, gives the moral certainty of a perfectly holy 
and happy universe thenceforward forever. 


Arr. IV.—REFORMS IN AUSTRIA UNDER JOSEPH IL. 


Geschichte der Deutschen Hofe seit der Reformation, von Dr. 
Edward Vehse. 1852-53. 


Tuis is an entertaining, somewhat gossiping book, written by 
aman who is on the liberal side in politics, and aiming to give 
a history of the German courts since the reformation. Much 
of it may be skipped without serious loss to the reader, as those 
parts where the author gives lists of the officers of government, 
orofthe nobility during a particular reign. The author professes 
to have written the work for his amusement, and not to be a 
book-maker by profession. As he speaks of being prohibited 
from entering the Austrian dominions, we judge that he must 
have been compromised by the late revolutions in his father- 
land. He is not however a radical, nor does he bear malice, as 
far as we can see, towards any court or country, but aims to give 
a faithful picture of politics and society. The work is hastily 
written and abounds in repetitions, but is lively and vigorous. 
Eleven small volumes are spent upon Austria, seven upon Prus- 
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sia, and four upon Brunswick ; when the smaller courts shall 
have received their due share of attention, we fancy that the 
work will not limit itself to less than forty volumes. 

There is much to interest the student of history in the growth 
and singular structure of the Austrian empire, as well as in its 
future prospects. But there is one chapter of short extent in 
Austrian history which has a peculiar interest for us, as illustra- 
tive of the genius of the last century and of the course of re- 
forms in despotical countries. We refer to the brief reign of 
Joseph II, between 1780 and 1790, when Europe was startled 
by seeing a man, who might pass for one of the society of illu- 
minati, seated on the throne of the most Beeotian and the sieep- 
iest country of Europe, and equaily startled at the rapidity with 
which the reforms of the king-philosopher were nearly all 
revoked. 

To appreciate Joseph’s reign in respect to its reformatory - 
movements, it will be necessary to cast a glance at the state of 
Austria before his accession, and ‘at the ialeenees under which 
his character and way of thinking were formed. 

The throne of Austria had beea filled by comparatively feeble 
princes of the Styrian line of the Hapsburgers since the ener- 
getic and persecuting Ferdinand. On the ascension of Ferdi- 
nand to the throne, liberty of faith and worship was in practical 
operation; and a large part of the nobility were protestants. 
Indeed, in Bohemia the protestant interest was predominant ; 
in Hungary it was great; and in Austria proper, powerful 
enough to act as a curb upon measures of the government 
which the protestants disapproved. With Ferdinand, a pupil 
of the rising society of the Jesuits, began the most vigorous and 
effectual attempts to restore the weight of influence to the 
Catholic party. These attempts were successful. In Bohemia 
the greater part of the leading protestant families were cut off 
or driven into exile in consequence of the part they took in the 
thirty years war. In the German dominions of Austria, the 
proselyting energies of the Jesuits and the Court were plied 
with such success, that before the end of this reign the protes- 
tant nobility had nearly disappeared. In fact, the extinction of 
families and conversions wore out protestantism among the 
nobility ; while the distribution of titles to the new creatures of 
the government went on at such a rate as to bring up a new race 
of titled families instead of the old ones. Scarcely any of the 
nobility of Austria are more than three centuries old. 

The political sympathies of Austria, for more than three cen- 
turies, had been determined by that memorable marriage which 
introduced a branch of the Hapsburg house into the throne of 
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Spain; and France had been regarded as a hereditary enemy. 
On the expiration of the Spanish line, however, France, that is 
Louis XIV, had gained the point of filling the vacant throne 
with a Bourbon, but in the course of the contest, which grew out 
of the Spanish succession, had Jost its political supremacy in 
Europe. The hostility between France and Austria still con- 
tinued after most of the reasons for it had ceased, and when a 
combination of powers attempted to put a Bavarian into the 
imperial throne and to strip Maria Theresa of a part of the Aus- 
trian possessions, France was still true to its old hostile instincts 
against the house of Hapsburg. A few years however changed 
the scene. It became necessary for Austria to find allies against 
that remarkable man who was enlarging Prussia, now a king- 
dom, per fas et nefas, he did not care which ; and who, by the 
great northern power which he was cementing together, was 
beginning to render the Austrian office of Emperor of Germa- 
ny quite insignificant. An alliance with France was therefore 
made by the minister, Kaunitz, who, for more than a genera- 
tion, was the autocrat of the Austrian cabinet. This opened the 
way for French manners and principles into the dark regions of 
Austria ; and to this end the influence of Francis, the Lorraine 
husband of Maria Theresa—who was almost a Frenchman— 
contributed. 

Under the French influences of this age, the emperor Joseph 
was brought up, notwithstanding his mother’s rigorous discipline 
and old Austrian tone of thinking. Frederick the Great had 
fallen under the same influences, and being regarded after the 
peace of Hubertsburg and of Paris as the great man of the 
day, must have exercised a powerful control over Joseph’s mind. 
With the freethinking and libertinism of France, came in a 
reaction against persecution for religious opinions, and a convic- 
tion of the necessity of reforms. Joseph showed his reforming 
tendencies before his mother’s death, upon receiving the office 
of German emperor, which his father had filled, and shortly 
afterwards upon being associated in the government of the 
Austrian dominions with his mother. One of his first acts 
displayed great magnanimity. His father had laid up state-bonds 
to the amount of two and twenty millions of florins, which had 
been issued during the thirty years war. These Joseph burnt 
on his accession, thus presenting principal and interest to the 
State. He manifested such a disposition to promote economy 
and get work out of the officers of state, that a general alarm 
arose, and Maria Theresa was persuaded to take back the 
reins of government, to a greater degree, into her own hands. 

In the trifling sphere of the German emperor, where he had 
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no one over him, Joseph seemed determined to correct abuses 
in every quarter. The court of the empire at Wetzlar, where 
one process had been going on for nearly two centuries, proved 
too much of an Augean stable for his zeal to cleanse thoroughly. 
But he struck terror into the petty tyrants, who held immediate- 
ly of the empire, by wholesome chastisements. Thus a count 
of Salm, who had contracted more debts than his whole in- 
come would pay the interest of, and who had cheated his cred. 
itors and fleeced his subjects shamefully, was condemned to ten 
years imprisonment and forfeited his right to rule for the future. 

When the death of his mother left the throne of Austria to 
Joseph in 1780, he was nearly forty years old, mature in his 
views of polity, and unhindered by war or the threatening of it 
from undertaking those changes in the government, over which 
he had been thinking for years. Let us before looking at these 
reforms, the carrying through of which and their subsequent 
failure have made his name memorable, enquire what were the 
leading traits of the man, who formed such an exception to the 
general course of despotic princes by attempting to enlighten 
and elevate his subjects. 

Joseph was a man of good intellect, well improved by educa- 
tion, a man greedy of knowledge and far above the average of 
kings in his acquisitions. His perspicacity appears remarkably 
in some papers lately published containing instructions as to the 
education of his nephew, the late emperor Francis II, whose 
great weaknesses and faults of character he there details and 
prescribes their correctives, but unhappily without success. His 
mind seems to have been slow in its processes, but he retained 
with a strong grasp whatever he acquired. Being controlled 
rigidly by his mother, he acquired the habit of suppressing his 
feelings and of living without sympathy, although a man formed 
for it. And as he found few or none about him who could 
enter into his feelings, he imbibed a certain bitterness and con- 
tempt for men, which, with all his enthusiasm for reform, some- 
times made him feel that they were not worth taking so much 
trouble for. His feelings were lively and impetuous. It would 
seem that as his mind moved slow, and his feelings quick, he 
was prone to rush into measures before he had well considered 
the probabilities of success. He had a generous soul, one capa- 
ble of sympathizing with everything good and noble. The sen- 
timental philosophy of Rousseau had charms for him: while 
Frederick the Great made Voltaire his bosom friend, Joseph did 
not even deign to honor the philosopher of Ferney with a call, 
but sought out Rousseau in his garret-chamber at Paris. Fred- 
erick was a despot with a coat of tolerance and freethink- 
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ing thrown over his shoulders, but Joseph was a man inclined 
to look on men as his brothers, and yet destined to fill a despot- 
ical throne. The former kept up the old German form of 
addressing his subjects in the masculine singular, while the latter 
adopted the more equalizing usage of polite society towards all, 
that of using the third person plural in addresses. 

Another trait of Joseph was obstinacy. He seems to have 
had great confidence in his own judgment, courage enough not 
to shrink from carrying its dictates out, and a resolute will not 
to yield to small difficulties. As he had to act pretty much 
alone, to set the example of reform in a sleepy and almost rotten 
empire, he certainly needed more than the usual amount of 
energy. He seems too, to have been untiring in his industry, 
and in general to have had the habits of mind and character of 
a philosopher. Frederick the Great said of him, “ He has been 
brought up at a bigoted court, and has thrown off superstition ; 
he has been educated in splendor, but has adopted simple habits ; 
he has received the incense of flattery, but is modest.” The 
usual vices of princes he was never addicted to. In the rela- 
tions of life he was, we believe, moral and virtuous ; he was 
temperate and frugal, dutiful and kind, with the exception, 
somewhat pardonable, of being indifferent towards his wife, who 
had been in a sense imposed upon him. He did not throw off 
superstition as Frederick did, by denying and scoffing at 
Christianity, but had a genuine faith in its divine reality. He 
was in short a Protestant Catholic. He had conceived a dis- 
gust towards the Catiolic clergy, because his sharpsightedness 
had seen their attempts to govern his mother through her rev- 
erence for the Church ; and an equal disgust for the nobility of 
the Court on account of their fawning servility. He was a 
philosophic king, but before his death in 1790, and before the 
atrocities of the French revolution had broken out, perceived the 
necessary tendencies of French political and social principles. 

We return now to Joseph’s attempted reforms upon his ac- 
cession in full right, at the death of Maria Theresa, to the throne 
of Austria in 1780. 

Leaving foreign affairs in the hands of the veteran minister 
Kaunitz, he took the department of the interior to himself, and 
was his own home secretary. The feeling with which he entered 
into public business, is shown by his words, that he was anly the 
steward of the state. Shortly after his mother’s death, he wrote 
aletter to the Duke of Choiseul at Paris, where his sister was 
queeen, which contains expressions remarkable for a sovereign. 
“The past influence,” says he, “of the ecclesiastics in my 
mother’s government, will be a matter for reform. It gives me 
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no pleasure to perceive that people to whom the care for our 
future life is committed, give themselves so much trouble to 
make our existence here below the object of their wisdom,” 
Then he speaks of the finances as needing his attention, parti- 
cularly on account of the pensions, and means of side-influence 
of nobles and public officers, to which he is determined to apply 
the necessary restrictions, however severe the persons con- 
cerned may regard it. “These subjects,” he goes on to say, 
“are somewhat new to me; I must take my bearings better; | 
must unite the dufies of my station to a complete knowledge of 
the objects of duty ; else I shall be a monarch like the Grand 
Signor, who is acquainted only with the pleasures and with 
none of the obligations of his post.” 

In a letter to the Archbishop of Salzburg, written soon after 
his accession, Joseph thus expresses himself in regard to his in- 
tended clerical reforms: “The interior administration of my 
state demands to be made over again at once. A kingdom that 
I govern must be ruled after my principles ; prejudice, fanati- 
cism, partisanship, slavery of mind, must be repressed ; and 
every one of my subjects be put into the enjoyment of his na- 
tive liberties. Monachism in Austria has been too predomi- 
nant ; the number of spiritual foundations and cloisters has be- 
come extravagantly large. Hitherto the government, according 
to the rules of these gentry, has had almost no right over their 
persons, and they are the more dangerous as well as useless 
subjects in every state, since they seek to withdraw themselves 
from the observance of civil duties, and on every occasion ap- 
peal to the high Pontiff at Rome. I have a heavy task before 
me; I must reduce the army of monks, must turn fakirs into 
men—those before whose tonsured heads the common people 
bend the knee in reverence, who have acquired a greater sway 
over them than anything which can make an impression on 
the human mind.” 

With even greater plainness he writes to his ambassador at 
Rome, a cardinal of the unpronounceable looking Bohemian 
name of Hrezan: “Since ascending the throne and wearing 
the first diadem in the world, I have made Philosophy the law- 
giver of my kingdom. In consequence of her logic Austria will 
assume another form, the power of the Ulemas be restricted, 
and the rights of majesty return to their old credit. It is ne- 
cessary that I remove certain things from the province of 
religion which never belonged there. As I despise superstition 
and the Sadducees, | will free my people from them. With 
this view I will dismiss the monks, suppress their cloisters, and 
subject them to the bishops of their respective circles. In Rome 
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this will be pronounced an invasion of the rights of God. They 
will cry aloud then, 1 am sure, that ‘the glory is departed ;’ 
will complain that I take from the people their tribunes, and 
draw a line of division between the notions of dogma and phil- 
osophy ; but they will be still more vexed if I undertake all this 
without obtaining permission from the servant of the servants 
of God. The principles of monachism from Pachomius until 
our day are entirely opposed to the light of reason. They pro- 
ceed from paying honor to their founders to adoration of them, 
so that we see in them the Israelites revived, who went to 
Bethel to worship golden calves. The rights of the bishops, 
which I intend to call again into exercise, must aid me in re- 
moulding my people’s way of thinking. I will have the priest 
take the place of the monk, the Gospel that of romances about 
the canonized gentry, and morals that of discussion of religious 
differences. Thus after an interval of centuries there will be 
Christians. Thus, if I complete my plans, will the peoples of 
my kingdom know more accurately the duties they owe tu God, 
their country, and their fellow men.” 

There is much in all this which looks like the priest hatred 
that accompanied the illuminism of the last century ; and some- 
thing which may be referred to the arbitrary feeling of a despot de- 
sirous of removing all other control over the people out of the way. 
But however independently and arbitrarily Joseph was disposed 
to act, we think that his whole course shows that the increase 
of despotical power was not his motive in reforms. He did not 
aim at an increase of the central authority, but finding himself 
invested with it, employed it as an instrument for the public 
good. Nor had he any choice, if he would act at all, for he 
could have employed no powerful class, whether ecclesiastics, 
nobles, or burghers, in carrying his reforms through ; but every- 
thing needed the strong unrestrained arm of the sovereign. 

As early as the first year of his reign, Joseph issued two very 
important edicts; the one giving freedom to the press, and the 
other granting toleration to all non-Catholics. J, 

The liberty of the press was unrestricted except as to writings 
which should be opposed to the State, to religion and good 
morals. The censors received no special rules for their guid- 
ance, but followed their own discretion. At first almost every- 
thing was printed, and the state of education being quite low, 
an immense mass of crude worthless things was given to the 
world. Brochures appeared inveighing against ecclesiastical 
and political abuse; and even against the Emperor himself. 
The bishops and the ladies complained ; the Emperor had re. 
peatedly to proclaim that the freedom of the press must not be 

VOL. XI. 51 
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abused. Finally a number of the worst books in the departments 
of religion and morals were suppressed ; but the Emperor gave 
full latitude to lampoons and satires against himself. A pasqui- 
nade affixed to the walls of a church he had printed and cir. 
culated by thousands. With regard to ridicule directed against 
himself, he said, “ 1 have a sound skin, let him scratch himself 
who itches.” He told his historiographer to spare no one, not 
even himself, when he should come down to his days. “The 
faults of my ancestors and my own should enlighten posterity.” 

By the edict of toleration, issued October 18, 1781, the two 
Protestant persuasions with the Greek, and soon after the Jews, 
were allowed the free exercise of their religion. Schools and 
churches were built for the Protestants in the provinces, a super- 
intendent and a consistory established at Vienna, and Protestants 
admitted into offices of state. But the opposition to his mea- 
sures was so strong and obstinate as to prevent the introduction 
of full equality between Protestants and Catholics. Jews were 
thenceforth exempted from wearing yellow sleeves and girdles, 
and were admitted into most branches of operative industry, as 
well as into learned professions. Deists enjoyed no toleration. 
The members of a sect of Deistical peasants in Bohemia called 
the Abrahamites, were subjected, on professing their opinions, 
to twenty-five strokes of the cudgel. 

The dependence of the Austrian Church on Rome was a 
sore evil in Joseph’s eyes, both as enabling a foreign sovereign 
to exercise control within the realm, and as draining it of large 
sums of money. To this dependence therefore he attempted to 
put an end soon after his accession, One ordinance enacted 
that from that time no Papal bull should have force within the 
empire without the Emperor’s pleasure. The bishops were for- 
bidden to receive titles and dignities from Rome; their canon- 
ical oath of obedience was limited to cases not conflicting with 
a subject’s duty ; and they were required to take an oath of al- 
legiance to their sovereign. No religious orders within the 
Austrian dominions were to have a connexion with their gen- 
erals at Rome, but they must be placed under the ordinary of 
each diocese. Dispensations in cases of marriage might no 
longer be obtained from the Holy See, nor the bestowment of 
benefices be controlled from that quarter. Of the two thousand 
convents for males and females, containing seventy thousand 
inmates, seven hundred with thirty-six thousand inmates, were 
suppressed in the first year of Joseph’s reign. This,suppres- 
sion affected those who were devoted to a contemplative life; 
while the convents, where the teaching of the young and the 
care of the sick were made duties, although retained, could re- 
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ceive no novices. The monks of the suppressed convents received 
pensions, and the money arising from the sale of conventual 
property was in part devoted to public charitable institutions. 
The infamous bull “in coena domini” was ordered to be struck 
out of all ritual books ; people were not required to bow to the 
host as it passed in procession through the streets, but only to 
take off their hats ; and a number of the more offensive super- 
stitions of worship disappeared from public view. 

Against these innovations the Papal nuntio at Vienna pro- 
tested, declaring that no Austrian ruler had ever ventured so 
far as to make laws concerning the property of the Church, to 
suppress its orders, and to transfer to bishops powers belonging 
to its head. The minister replied that no foreign power should 
have any influence over conclusions which emanated from the 
sovereignty of the country, that the prince exercised control 
over everything in ecclesiastical institutions which was of hu- 
man origin, and that rights attached for centuries to the epis- 
copal office were not the peculiar property of the Popes. As 
the nuntio replied to this he was silenced by the words that 
nothing further would be said concerning matters where the 
Emperor’s mind was already known. 

Rome had now become thoroughly alarmed. The Pope ac- 
cordingly—Pius VI, an affable but vain man—determined to 
try what effect his presence would have in checking or reversing 
this system of reforms. After a triumphal procession through 
Italy, where every knee was bent to receive his blessing, he ap- 
peared in Vienna in March, 1782,—the first Pope since the 
council of Constance that had seen the skies north of the Alps. ° 
Although Joseph assured him that he should regard his visit as 
a special favor and honor, good care was taken to receive him 
rather as a state prisoner than as an independent sovereign. 
All the doors of his lodgings had been walled up except one, 
and at that one was stationed a guard to prevent interviews 
unauthorized by the Emperor. All German bishops were for- 
bidden to come to Vienna during the Pope’s visit. The Arch- 
bishop of Vienna having been detected in unauthorized corres- 
pondence with the Pope was sent away, and heavily fined ; the 
fine being apportioned significantly enough to a house of cor- 
rection. On the arrival of the Pope, the Emperor received him 
a little way outside of the city ; but without holding his stirrups 
or kissing his slippers, simply kissed him three times. After- 
wards he always avoided a private interview, and the Pope 
after a visit of four weeks left Vienna without saying a word 
in private on the important subject for which he came. The 
Pope celebrated high mass in Easter week in St. Stephen’s 
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Church, but because the Romish masters of ceremonies had 
made the Pope’s throne a step higher than the Emperor’s, the 
latter refused to be present, and had his throne taken down, 
The Pope attempted to gain the ear of the old minister, 
Kaunitz, but was treated with a freedom and want of respect, 
which perfectly petrified him. On his departure the Emperor 
gave him magnificent presents, and accompanied him to Maria- 
brunn, but in an hour or two afterwards dissolved the convent 
in that place, to show to the world how little importance was 
to be attached to this remarkable visit. The visit was felt to 
be a failure and an error throughout Europe. Frederick the 
Great said, “ Who knows but that I might have believed in the 
infallibility of the Pope, but for that journey to Vienna ?” 

In the next year Joseph returned the Pope’s visit on occasion 
of a dispute concerning the civil power over the clergy in the 
territory of Milan. He obtained all that he wished, the same 
control over the ecclesiastical order being conceded to him 
which had long been enjoyed in France and Spain by the 
sovereigns of those countries. It was during this visit in Italy 
that he said to the theological professors in Bologna, “I am, | 
know, no thevlogian, I am only a soldier; but 1 know thus 
much, that there is only one way to heaven, only one doctrine ; 
I hope you wiil in your schools keep to this one doctrine—the 
doctrine ‘of Jesus Christ.’”” No one could say this and be a 
Deist. It is only remarkable that Joseph, at that age with his 
training and character believed in religion at all. Had he 
with his enlightened mind lived in some other age, when the 
vitality of Protestantism was not extinguished, he might have 
had more of the spiritual element in his way of thinking, and 
have become an avowed Protestant. 

Joseph's reforms as to the nobility were less sweeping than 
those in the ecclesiastical system. One of them was to extend 
the privilege of holding landed property, which before had been 
confined to certain families on a catalogue of ennobled persons, 
and could not be enjoyed by common burghers. He took away 
also, as far as he could, privileges which had been conceded by 
former sovereigns to some of the nobility, such as the right of 
levying toll and tribute upon their seignories. He attempted to 
remove the bridge between the higher and inferior nobles; 
and created a great many new noblemen out of mercantile, 
banking, and Jewish families. Far more important than all 
this was his attempt to abolish the system of feudal service by 
which the peasantry were so much oppressed. These burdens 
were removed from the Hungarian peasantry in 1785. 

The Emperor naturally excited by such measures, the dis- 
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pleasure of the titled order, and so much the more as he took no 
pains to conceal his contempt for mere rank. On one occasion 
at Prague he introduced a plain citizen’s wife into a circle of 
tiled dames. They avoided intercourse with her, but he took 
away her embarrassment by confining his politeness to her 
alone. He opened to the pedestrian public, even before his ac- 
cession, the public grounds at Vienna called the Prater. When 
the nobility remonstrated against this, on the ground that it had 
been confined to their equipages, and that they did not wish to 
meet there the lower classes of society, he replied, “If I must 
meet nobody but my equals, ! shall have to go down into the 
crypt of the church of the Capuchins,” (where his ancestors 
were buried.) To a noble lady who solicited for her son a post 
in the army, he returned answer, “I do not perceive it to be 
obligatory on a monarch to give a place to one of his subjects, 
merely because he is by birth a nobleman. I lament, madam, 
that your son is fit neither to be an officer nor a state-servant, 
nor a priest; in short, that he is nothing but a nobleman, and 
that from his whole soul.” To a Hungarian magnate he ex- 
pressed the opinion, that “the countryman, who was obligated 
to bear the greatest amount of burdens for the public service, 
had also an especial right to the king’s protection.” And to the 
Chancellor of the kingdom of Hungary he wrote that the priv- 
ileges and franchises of a nobility or of a nation in all Jands and 
commonwealths of the world, consisted not in their contributing 
nothing to the public burdens, but in imposing on themselves 
the burdens requisite for the State and the common good, and 
in taking the lead, by freely consenting to the enlargement and 
increase of the imposts laid upon them. He added, that for the 
sake of free competition they must be made equal as it respected 
their property, to all other citizens and inhabitants. 

A sovereign desirous of tightening the reigns of despotism, 
might have done all this; because a noble class in the state 
might act as a check upon the supreme power. Thus it was 
not until the nobility were broken down as a ¢lass and had 
turned into mere courtiers, that despotism was consummated in 
France under Louis XIV. Thus, too, Julius Cesar strove to 
degrade and make contemptible the Roman senate, by choosing 
mean persons into it, in order to take away its influence and 
feeling of importance. But Joseph’s motive was of another 
kind. He respected man as such. “ Be assured,” said he, in a 
letter to an Italian, “ that I should be much concerned if you did 
not prize the man in me—the highest title among all that can 
a ter me.” 

oseph’s changes in the system of taxation show the charac. 
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ter of the man, his impetuosity and want of sound judgment, 
as well as the sway of the French or physiocratical system of 
political economy over his mind. Starting from the principle 
that the soil is the only source of national wealth, and leaving 
out of view all differences in the several provinces, he aimed to 
introduce a common system based upon a new measurement of 
land, according to which, out of a hundred parts of gross pro- 
duce, the sovereign was to have about twelve and the feudal 
on wert seventeen, the remainder going to the cultivator. 

ayments in service and in kind were to cease. This system, 
after having given employment to an army of field-surveyors, 
who did not understand their business and made numberless 
mistakes, was proclaimed by edict in the last year of his reign; 
and almost immediately abrogated by his successor, on the 
ground that it required a multitude of new officers for carrying 
it out, whose salaries would increase the taxes by more than 
one-twelfth. 

While in these measures Joseph strove to benefit the cultiva- 
tor, his commercial policy was one of the narrowest restriction, 
intended to keep the money from quitting the country and to 
encourage domestic productions. ‘To some extent he was suc- 
cessful: new branches of industry grew up under the heavy duties 
imposed upon foreign commodities. But here, too, arose new 
difficulties. The revenues in Tyrol, which came chiefly from 
transit duties upon articles conveyed into and out of Italy, 
dwindled to less than one-third of their former amount; and the 
system was modified accordingly. 

Joseph entered with zeal into reforms in the administration of 
justice. An act for the regulation of courts and trials, issued 
in 1781, cut down the number of advocates in the German 
provinces, and made them salaried officers of the State. A new 
civil code was prepared in 1786, and acriminal in 1789. Tor. 
ture was now abolished, and for a time, until experience showed 
its necessity, capital punishment. A main principle in pun- 
ishments was the equality of all classes before the laws, and 
convicted criminals of the noble orders received their dues with 
the most unrelenting rigor. The refined culprit of rank and 
the coarse Slavonian or Wallachian towed vessels, tied together 
by the same chain. “ Vice is vice,” said the Emperor. “ Among 
the vicious there is no preference.” 

Passing by the system of secret police which had been devised 
by the minister Kaunitz, but now received its full development, 
and the Emperor’s rigid inspection of the government officers, 
we come to his plans for the centralization, or rather consolida- 
tion of his kingdom. Had it been possible, he would have 
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attempted to reorganize the German empire. But the great 
wer acquired by a few states of the confederacy, as Prussia 
and Brunswick, rendered a return to the system of the eleventh 
and twelfth century plainly impossible. Within his own domin- 
ions, however, Joseph was untrammeled. Here his philosoph- 
ical views led him to take no account of the party-colored 
aggregation of territories which made up the Austrian empire. 
Local feelings and customs, even territorial rights, were to be 
disregarded in the attempt to introduce a perfect and uniform 
system. He would make all Austria happy in spite of itself: a 
certain coat had the properties of perfection, and all must wear 
it, however ill it suited their shoulders. Thus he had the Ger- 
man Janguage introduced into the courts in Hungary ; and when 
one of the magnates of that kingdom remonstrated, replied, 
“the German is the universal language of my kingdom; why 
should | suffer the laws and public business to be transacted in 
a single province in its national language ; I am emperor of the 
German empire. Consequently the other states which I pos- 
sess are provinces, which, in their union with the whole state, 
form a body of which I am the head.” This was wholly false 
in regard to Hungary, a distinct kingdom even from the other 
lands ruled by the Austrian princes. But this is the theory on 
which the Austrian government is now acting, and to consolida- 
tion it looks as its only preservative against falling to pieces. 
The attempts of Joseph to make a uniform system of the state 
met with violent opposition from the Hungarian nobles. He 
had given more than one proof that he was not disposed to re- 
spect their hereditary rights. He had never been crowned or 
taken the coronation oath according to received usage. He had 
caused the crown of Hungary to be carried secretly from Pres- 
burg to Vienna. This, when known, produced great commo- 
tion until he promised to send it back to Ofen, which was to be 
the new capital, whenever a building should be ready for 
its reception. He had also ordered the land to be surveyed at 
the cost of the proprietors, in preparation for a new system of 
taxes ; and had introduced a conscription of troops,—all without 
obtaining the consent of the diet. Above all, probably, the 
apprehension that their fair proportion of the public burdens 
would be laid upon them, which hitherto had rested with a ter- 
rible weight upon the peasantry, made them anxious and restive. 
The rebellion in Transylvania in 1784, headed by a conscript 
named Horja, has been ascribed to their machinations. It was 
intended to make Joseph’s reforms odious and had that effect. 
It took the shape of an attack upon the nobility, and the leader 
pretended to act under the Emperor’s authority. Bloody exces- 
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ses were the consequence until the capture and execution of 
Horja. The Emperor, being alarmed by this indication of what 
the peasantry would do, if more liberty was conceded, felt him- 
self compelled to suspend his reformatory measures, and allow 
the Hungarian magnates to have their own way. 

In another land, then connected with Austria, but remote 
from the rest of the empire, still more serious troubles grew out 
of the Emperor’s plans. The Netherlands, since the peace of 
Utrecht, had been transferred from Spain to the Austrian house, 
where, by right of inheritance, they belonged ; and were govern. 
ed by a viceroy residing chiefly at Brussels. The old political 
forms of the middle ages continued in the sever provinces com. 
posing this country, and new abuses had from time to time 
crept in. The clergy were more powerful than in any other 
country of northern Europe ; while the separate estates of the 
various provinces, the local franchises and the constitutions of 
the towns made a most complicated political system. This was 
too tempting a structure for Joseph’s love of simplicity not to 
seek to alter; but his innovations nearly pulled down the build. 
ing upon his head. He provoked the hostility of the clergy by 
changes in the university system, good in themselves and calcu- 
lated to improve the education of those who were to be priests. 
He provoked the hostility of the estates general, particularly in 
Brabant, by changes in the administration. The towns became 
seats of tumult and sedition. The Emperor’s representatives 
managed the government with extreme want of wisdom; now 
conceding every thing, and again repressing popular commotion 
by sanguinary measures. The rebels were encouraged also by 
England, Holland and Prussia. At length, in the last year of 
Joseph’s reign, to his extreme mortification, the insurgents ob- 
tained possession of the country in practical independence. 
These troubles contributed to the severity of his last illness and 
embittered his dying hours. 

At the same time commotions among the Hungarian nobles 
seemed to be impending; and the central government issued in 
January, 1790, a Latin decree, entitled “a revocation of ordi- 
nances which, according to the general sentiment, seem to be 
opposed to the laws,” by which every reform projected for Hun- 
gary, except the act of toleration, was stayed in its course. 

Thus the extreme branches of the empire were either broken 
off or exposed to violent tempests in consequence of the Empe- 
ror’s philosophical reforms. To these scenes, so painful for the 
last moments of Joseph, was added the death, just before his 
own, of the wife of his successor and nephew—the being whom 
of all others he most tenderly loved. His own sufferings, too, 
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were severe. In his last days he said, “I could wish there 
might be written over my grave the words—here lies a prince 
whose intentions were pure, but who had the misfortune to see 
all his projects frustrated.” 

It remained for his brother and successor, Leopold II, to begin 
his short reign with undoing nearly everything which Joseph 
had attempted in the way of reform, and had not himself been 
forced to abandon. But although the government was placed 
again on the old basis, a new impulse was given by Joseph 
to Austria, which it has never entirely lost, notwithstanding 
the follies and the tyranny of his successors. 

The history of Joseph's reforms explains the causes of their 
failure and of the subsequent reactions. Among those reasons 
may be named first, that the nation was not prepared for them. 
The emperor was one of the few enlightened and benevolent 
men in his kingdom. Everything originated in his own mind, 
and could be carried into effect only by resources at his control. 
He could look for no assistance from the clergy, the nobility, or 
the officers of government, for the reforms tended to abridge 
their privileges, destroy their license and bring them down, in 
relation to public law, to the level of ordinary citizens. He had 
no sympathy with anything which was not useful, and which did 
not within certain prescribed limits promote the good of the 
state. He was a man of no imagination, and therefore entirely 
averse to institutions which were venerable from their antiquity 
alone: in attempting to overthrow these institutions he encoun- 
tered local, family and class interests, diffused through all his do- 
minions. He might calculate to have on his side the feudal peas- 
ant and the burgher, but neither of these classes had any con- 
siderable political strength. Thus by mere administrative energy 
and sovereign power he undertook to alter institutions, while 
men remained unaltered, and interests continued opposed to him. 

Joseph, again, was not a practical man ; his plans and views 
were those of a philosopher. It is hard for any despotical 
prince to have a practical knowledge of his people. And hence, 
we find that when the tone of thinking in society changes, 
princes are the last to perceive it. They have not changed 
because they are remote from the causes of change, and so they 
think the world has stood still. But beside this evil, incidental 
to his rank, Joseph shared with many princes of the last centu- 
ry in admiration of that abstract philosophy of French origin, 
which went abroad to make the nations happy on one and the 
same rule applied to all, as a quack would give the same medi- 
cine to all diseases. The purely speculative and the bold char- 
acter of that philosophy, was perhaps exemplified by no French 
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revolutionary leader more fully than by this despotical Emperor. 
It is true that he did not recognize the self-governing power of 
the state, but considered himself as the state’s representative, 
Yet within these limits he showed a recklessness, a want 
of caution, an inability to estimate the strength of local and 
historical attachments, which place him among the most daring 
revolutionists of modern times. 

We only add the remark that Joseph’s reforms illustrate the 
radical weakness of despotical power as an instrument of pro. 
gress. Suppose a prince of this description animated by the 
very best intentions and enlightened as well as counseled by the 
soundest political wisdom. It would seem as if he could do 
everything. What man in the world has to the same degree 
the power of commencing reforms, and of carrying them 
through with rapidity,—reforms which in freer countries meet 
vested interests, and go forward only against opposition and by 
slow degrees? But let him make his reforms; what is there to 
prevent his successor from overthrowing them all? And what 
more likely than that he will do so, since the classes in society, 
which the reformer abridged in their privileges, will be apt to 
court the successor in order to regain what they had lost. Itis 
true, some reforms can never go backwards ; as, for instance, 
the enfranchisement of serfs, which a despot might find it for 
his interest and for the interest of the country tu ordain, and 
which it would be difficult for any power afterwards to revoke. 
But reforms of a less sweeping nature may be limited by the 
life of a single man. Despotism has no institutions; it is the 
government of arbitrary will; and the most necessary of all 
changes is to put an end to the reign of mere personal will 
which it never attempts of itself. Hence, what seems its strength 
is its weakness ; it has no checks upon it, and therefore the good 
beginnings of the past can be rendered ineffectual by the weak 
or the crazy successor of an enlightened suvereign. His reforms 
were prevented from having their full effect while they lasted, 
by the resistance of ancient interests; but the reaction goes on 
with rapidity and thoroughness, because no power was created 
on the side of reform, and all selfish interest in ruling classes is 
against it. 
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Art. V.—LIFE AND CHARACTER OF PROF. B. B. EDWARDS. 


Writings of Prof. B. B. Edwards, with a Memoir by E. 
A. Park. 2 Vols. Published by John P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston. 


We take pleasure in introducing afresh to our readers one of 
the most accomplished scholars and excellent men which our 
country or the age has produced. The name of Prof. Edwards, 
well known in England and on the continent, will never be for- 
gotten in the United States. While the republic of letters 
laments his too early decease, and private friendship grieves 
over the void which his removal has left, both the one and the 
other will acknowledge with gratitude, the rich legacy of wis- 
dom, learning and Christian worth which he has bequeathed. If 
he lives long who answers life’s great ends, Prof. Edwards must 
ever be regarded as a venerable man. Many whose privilege 
it was to feast daily at the banquet of Christian scholarship 
which he provided for them, will scarce cease for many comin 
years to exclaim, “ My father, my father, the chariot of Israe 
and the horsemen thereof.” 

Prof. Park, in preparing a Memoir of his colleague, and in 
making a wise selection from his voluminous writings, has done 
a work which entitles him to the gratitude not only of Christian 
ministers, but of the entire community. Real men, in the 
highest acceptation of that term, are few, but smaller is the 
number who find biographers worthy of their merits. Many a 
beautiful life has been marred by the unskillfulness of the pen- 
cil to which the delineation of its features were entrusted. 
Great as was Achilles, who would now admire his heroic deeds, 
had not Homer lived after him, to make them immortal. 

The professors were true brothers. Sufficiently diverse in 
mental constitution and in daily studies, for that variety in their 
social intercourse which genius craves, they had enough in com- 
mon for an appreciating sympathy and a friendship which could 
not be broken. Envy seems never to have disturbed the 
delightful communion of those highly cultivated Christian 
minds. No ambition for preéminence, no humiliating sense of 
inferiority could find lodgment in either heart. The question 
“which should be the greatest,” was not a question which they 
found it necessary to discuss. What we have often admired in 
these professors, while both were living, appears no less admir- 
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able in the literary monument which the survivor has erected 
to the deceased. We see in it not only an expression of justice 
and kindness to the dead, but of that love by which the soul of 
David and Jonathan were knit together. There is, however, no 
extravagant laudation nor eflort to exaggerate the merits of a 
friend. On the contrary, a modest reserve characterizes the 
production, and we are left to gathet chiefly from inference the 
greatness of the admiration which is felt. But when we read 
such words of tenderness as these, “ How sadly shall we need 
his mild councils, when we gird on our armor and go out 
to meet a challenge of the Philistines! How sorrowful shall we 
be when we come back from the dust and clamor of the warfare, 
that we shall no more be greeted by his words of sweet chari- 
ty,” and the description of his burial which sounds in our ears 
like a blessed requiem, “ We bore him onward toward his grave 
so pleasant to him—in that field of God where the corruptible is 
planted, that it may spring up incorruptible. We passed the 
new resting place of his venerable colleague who was not dis- 
turbed by our sobs and sighs. We laid him down by the little 
son whom he had loved so tenderly, and at whose side he had in 
his last will charged us to bury him, and over whose grave he 
had inscribed the stanza: 


These ashes few, this little dust, 
Our Faiher’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and peaceful sleep, 


We sung his old family hymn, which had been sung by his 
own request at the grave of his mother, whom he so much 
resembled ; and then the faithful tomb unveiled its bosom and 
took the new treasure to its trust. And so we buried him ; and 
wended our way back slowly and sadly to his house,’—and 
much more in a strain not unworthy of Mozart, our sympathy 
with the living is scarcely less mournful than our sorrow for the 
dead. But while the surviving professor has thrown the drapery 
of his own fine genius and of his unfeigned love over the noble 
statue which he has reared to the memory of his friend, he has 
nowhere concealed the true majesty and beauty of its form. 

We trust we have not invaded the sanctuary of private sen- 
sibilities by this freedom of remark. Moderate commendation, 
provided it is just, rarely injures the wise. Let it rather allevi- 
ate those stings of envy with which independent and superior 
powers are so often assailed. 

Rev. Bela Bates Edwards, Doctor of Divinity and Professor of 
Biblical Learning, in the Theological Seminary at Andover, was 
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born at Southampton, Mass., July 4th, 1802, and died at Ath- 
ens, Georgia, April 20th, 1852, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
He was a puritan by descent, an ornament to that long line of 
Christian ancestors from whom he sprung. His parents being 
godly people, he was a child of the covenant and was brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Like the major- 
ity of Christian ministers and men of superior worth, he was 
much indebted for the great excellence of his character, to a 
prudent and devoted mother, by whom he was early trained in 
those habits of active benevolence which marked his after life. 
He loved her as good sons of the finest mould love the best of 
mothers, and when she died, though then in his twenty-fourth 
year, he was for a long time nearly inconsolable. His temper 
was naturally sweet, and though not particularly brilliant as a 
boy, his passion for books was early developed. He began his 
preparation for college when fourteen years of age, at the Acad- 
emy in Hadly. Though only ten miles from his native place 
he was visited with homesickness, and at length “hired a 
carriage to take himself, books and all, to his father’s house, for 
which he had been pining during his entire absence.” His 
judgment, however, got the better of his feelings, and he return- 
ed with new purposes of study, by the same conveyance which 
had brought him home. It is interesting to notice this touch of 
nature in one afterwards so eminent. He entered William’s 
College in 1820, and from thence followed President Moore to 
Amherst, where he was graduated in 1824, at the age of twenty- 
two. He wasa laborious and self-sacrificing student in college— 
devoting often fourteen hours a day to the improvement of his 
mind, and of course made rapid progress. Modest, always 
respectful, towards his teachers, and of blameless life, some who 
knew him well, have pronounced him “ a model student.” The 
great crisis of his spiritual life was passed while at Amherst. 
Though deeply thoughtful from a child, he shrunk from all 
exposure of his feelings on religious subjects, and seemed so 
anxious to avoid parental exhortations on his duties to God, that 
his over anxious mother, not knowing the real state of his heart, 
exclaimed, “‘ He pulls away the shoulder from instruction.” But 
during a revival of religion in his junior year, his religious emo- 
tions became too powerful to be repressed. To this amiable 
young man, who seemed to be almost a Christian by nature, 
“the abysses of his depravity” were laid open. Very bitter 
was his repentance and very dreadful the strugglings of his 
spirit. He went home and made known his state of mind to 
his father and mother, who spent one whole night in prayer for 
him. Though his soul soon after found repose in Jesus, his 
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Christian hope was for a long time faint. His characteristic 
reserve in reference to his religious feelings soon returned, and 
the details of many dark hours were never revealed to man. 

After he was graduated, he spent nine months in superintend.- 
ing the Academy at Ashfield, Mass. “ Here, too, he made and 
resolutely followed another series of resolutions, to spend six and 
a half or seven hours of the twenty-four in sleep, six hours in his 
school-room, five hours at least in severe study, two hours in mis- 
cellaneous reading, the first and last hours of each day in pray- 
er, and some time in physical exercise.” In 1825, at the age of 
twenty-three, he entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
and in his junior year made public confession of Christ. He 
seems to have enjoyed much in his early theological studies, 
and his admiration of that noble old professor with whom he 
afterwards labored many years like a son with a father, was 
almost unbounded. He writes, “1 am charmed with Professor 
Stuart. He is ardent and enthusiastic ; frank and honest in an 
unusual degree. If he is ignorant on a particular point, he 
says so plainly”—sentiments which he retained towards that 
true scholar and generous old man to the end. 

After spending a year at Andover, he was called to a tutor- 
ship in Amherst College, the duties of which office he faithfully 
discharged for two years. On his return to Andover, he over- 
tasked himself; his mind lost something of its healthful tone, 
and he passed through the horrors of spiritual darkness. This 
was occasioned, at least in part, by an unwise attempt to carry 
on his regular theological studies in connection with the duties 
of Assistant Secretary of the American Education Society. 
His sufferings at this time were very great; thus God often 
prepares His servants for preéminent usefulness. It is thought 
that they gave a tinge of sadness, of even shrinking modesty, to 
his fre | after-life. 

On leaving Andover, he still continued for several years in 
the service of the Education Society, writing nine hours 
daily, and finding his only relaxation in other duties of the same 
office. In this severe labor he probably laid the foundation of 
that disease which too early removed him from us. He says: 
“My wrist gets worn out with my continual use of the pen.” 
~ — as 1835 he complains of feeling “something wrong in 

is side.” 

The business of an Editor was followed by him almost 
through life. In connection with other associates, he published 
thirty-one octavo volumes of periodical literature, all of which 
do honor to himself and to his country. As an Editor he was 
scrupulously just, courteous and benevolent. He studied his 
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subjects and collected his facts with the greatest care. His 
statements could be depended on, and his statistics, which were 
numerous, are of permanent value. His aims in this depart- 
ment of writing were of a high character. He desired to aid 
the growth and increase the respectability of our national liter- 
ature, to “elevate the standard of Biblical learning,” to unite 
all good men in a literary féllowship, to show that religion and 
good taste are congenial to each other, to elevate the character 
of the Church and the Christian ministry, and to encourage in 
all Christians that spirit of practical benevolence which had 
been developed to a remarkable degree in himself. His reviews 
are singularly free from envious criticisms, hasty and unjust 
opinions, and from all harshness even when constrained to pass 
unfavorable judgments. ; 

In the autumn of 1837, he was appointed Professor of the 
Hebrew language in the theological seminary in Andover ; and 
after Professor Stuart’s resignation in 1848, he was elected to 
the chair of Biblical Literature. To the duties of this office he 
devoted himself with unsparing labor, interrupted only by sea- 
sons of necessary relaxation, which his increasing feebleness 
demanded, to the time of his death. 

It is not our business to reduce to miniature the features of 
that character which has been so truthfully and beautifully de- 
lineated in the memoir. Not only the pupils of Professor 
Edwards and a large circle of immediate friends, but the entire 
Christian minist?y and a large number of intelligent men on 
both sides of the water may be expected to read it. Whoever 
fails to enjoy this luxury may never realize what he has lost; 
but they who study this beautiful character, will not only be 
amazed and charmed with its varied excellence, and have a 
higher opinion of the capabilities of our nature, but will find 
himself quickened in mind and strengthened ir all good pur- 
poses. His jabors in the great enterprises of benevolence—his 
sincerity and elevated aims as a preacher—his fine views of 
Church psalmody, in which his devout and poetic soul took a 
fervid interest—his studiousness, exactness, tenderness on reli- 
gious themes, and sympathy with Biblical truth which marked 
his Biblical instructions—his extensive and accurate observation 
of men and things—his knowledge of foreign languages and 
affairs—his interest in Oriental societies—his admiration of the 
Latin and Greek classics—his deep religious feelings and con- 
sistent religious demeanor—his interesting peculiarities as a 
man—his decline of health, death, and burial—are all so set 
forth, that he who takes up the volume will scarcely be willing 
to lay it down till he has completed the reading of it. 
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Professor Edwards’ character is fllustrated in this memoir by 
a large number of valuable extracts from his writings, many of 
which are gems of literature, and golden ingots of moral and 
religious sentiment. Even separate from their connection they 
would form a rich volume of thoughts and suggestions. In 
contemplating the character of Professor Edwards, nothing 
seems more remarkable in it than the union of diverse and, 
some might think, incompatible excellencies. He was botha 
matter of fact man and a man of feeling. His love of statistics, 
his success in their arrangement and generalization, and the 
extent of his labors in this department, have led some who 
knew him imperfectly, to suppose that dryness must be a pro- 
minent quality of his mind; but in many of his writings there 
is a delicacy of sentiment, « fervor, a pathos, a fine play of the 
imagination—and in his private life a susceptibility to emotion, 
a sympathy with tender scenes, and a depth of mourning under 
bereavement, which would justify us in saying that his spirit 
was full of poetry. Equally remarkable was the union in him 
of the contemplative and active qualities. He was a scholar; 
days and months were spent in profound reflection and toilsome 
research. Many of his works gave evidence of patient investi- 
gation and extensive erudition. He had much of the abstracted 
air, and ever thoughtful expression of countenance, and much 
of the reserve, which marks the man of books. And yet we 
scarcely know of the individual among us, if we except pro- 
fessional secretaries and agents, who has dohe so much, and 
manifested so deep an interest, in all wise reforms and benevo- 
lent enterprises for the amelioration of men. Another union in 
him was decision and charity. On theological subjects he held 
his opinions with a firm grasp. His love for the doctrines of 
Grace and its Prince was immeasurable. He was one of the 
last men in whom you would expect a change of sentiment. 
And yet his charity was quite as distinguishing as his decision. 
It was equal to Baxter’s. He believed in a fellowship of saints, 
which transcends creed and denomination. Even a theological 
opponent might expect not only fairness from him, but also 
courtesy and goodwill. Another contrast was sobriety and deep 
religious feeling. Always self-possessed and moderate in action, 
entirely exempt from irregular fervors, he might have been 
pointed out as a cool, sedate, solid divine. But he was withal 
full of religious emotions, and his feelings sometimes nearly over- 
whelmed him. In the harmony of these contrasts consists much 
of the originality and beauty of his character. 

The remaining portion of the first volume consists of seven 
sermons. They were all preached in the chapel of the Theolog- 
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gical Seminary, and are probably no more than fair specimens 
of the Professor’s usual pulpit performances. They are not 
what we sometimes call great discourses or special efforts, 
but what might be expected from such a man, on almost any 
Sabbath, in the faithful discharge of ministerial duty. We have 
read them, however, with no common pleasure, and think them 
excellent models of their kind. The arrangement of topics is 
always clear, the language terse and simple, the flow of thought 
continuous, the expositions accurate, the sentiment evangelical, 
and the whole production in each case fragrant with the anoint- 
ing of the Spirit. There are no vagaries or flights of fancy. 
Instead of irrelevant paragraphs, superfluous sentences, inap- 
propriate words, we find directness, concentration, and that 
force which results from truth perspicuously and earnestly ~ 
expressed. The preacher presents his subject, not himself. 
He rarely rises to impassioned eloquence, he never sinks to 
tameness. He keeps the attention of all intelligent Christians 
from the beginning to the close, making the careless thoughtful, 
enriching the understanding and quickening the affections of 
the people of God. Artistic excellence is not aimed at; the 
labored exordium and the high-wrought peroration are not 
found. But the faithful minister and devoted man preaches the 
truth as it is in Jesus, right on, wisely, earnestly, and with 
power. If these discourses have any faults worth mentioning, 
perhaps their introductions are in some instances too long, and 
their conclusions too sudden for the highest effect. But the 
opening portions are always instructive, and the closing ones 
hever wearisome, often exceedingly impressive. 

The second volume consists of Essays, Addresses, and Lec- 
tures. They form but a small part of what Professor Edwards 
has written, and do not appear to have been selected, because 
of decided superiority over some of his other productions. 
They are all, however, of a high character, and many of them 
would bear honorable comparison with the best writings of Ma- 
caulay. They exhibit the genius of Edwards in full flower. We 
have rarely met with an exhibition of well constructed English 
which is on the whole equal to the first half of the Address on 
the Roman Catholic Religion in Italy. Rich thoughts, discrim- 
inating and comprehensive views, classical diction, concentrated 
expression, beauty, force, characterize the whole piece. In 
reading it, one seems to commune with an honest man, a fine 
genius, a well furnished mind, and a true Christian. The taste 
is gratified, the understanding instructed, the soul elevated. A 
shorter piece entitled Classical Studies, possesses similar excel- 
lence. “This Essay was first published in 1849, as an intro- 
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duction to the volume entitled Classical Studies, edited by 
Professors Sears, Felton, and Edwards.” The first four or five 
pages were written by that elegant scholar and most estimable 
man, Professor Felton. Though the genius of Homer and So. 
phocles burns on his pen, it is no disparagement to say that the 
remaining pages by Edwards are not a whit behind the noble 
introduction of his friend. This is not the only occasion on 
which Professor Edwards has poured out the fervor of his spirit, 
in favor of classical learning. We doubt if any other man of 
our times has written so much which is designed to elevate our 
colleges and theological seminaries, and recommend the old 
models of taste and wisdom. We indeed looked with disap- 
pointment over the contents of this collection for an article 
published in the twenty-ninth number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1851, entitled “Collegiate Education—Mathematical and Clas. 
sical Study.” It made a deep impression upon us at the first, 
and we have recurred to it again and again, just for the pleasure 
of communing with such a mind on such a theme. And as our 
eye but yesterday glanced over its pages, collegiate memories, 
the fascinations of Tacitus and Demosthenes, sympathies with 
elect scholars, took possession of us, and while the harps of the 
classic ages resounded in our spirit, we could not but bless God 
that he had created such minds as Plato, and the author of the 
nead, and raised up such men as Edwards to appreciate and 
set forth their merits. At the same time we confess that there 
is. no article in the collection which we could well dispense 
with, even to secure room for this charming production. 

The articles on Grecian and Roman Slavery, and on Slavery 
in the middle ages, are full of valuable facts, in the collection of 
which the subject of this notice exhibits that patience in re- 
search and conscientious accuracy, for which he was so greatly 
distinguished. If subsequent inquiry has added something to 
the sources of information then possessed, it has neither over- 
thrown nor greatly modified the statements and positions of 
these pieces. They are so fair and discriminating, and manifest 
such largeness of view and goodness of heart, and such a health- 
ful spirit, that they can scarcely be read without as much moral 
as intellectual profit. 

The treatise on the Pentateuch is an invaluable contribution 
to our Biblical literature. It not only brings before us the 
ripest fruits of recent German study on the subject, but furnishes 
an antidote to the venturesome speculations of our Teutonic 
brothers, by a large infusion of American common sense. No part 
of the sacred Scriptures has been subjected to a more remorse- 
less criticism than the five books of Moses, no part is of more 
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consequence as containing the fundamental principles of all re- 
vealed religion, and no part, we are sorry to say, has been 
more neglected by the scholars of our land. Whoever con- 
tributes towards increasing our faith in the divine origin of the 
old Hebrew institutions, and expounds aright the nature of that 
gorgeous theocracy through every part of which God, merciful 
and awful, reveals himself to us, is a benefactor to mankind. 

Immediately following this is an article on the imprecations 
in the Scriptures. Though condensed within a few pages, we 
cannot but consider it a standard work on the subject. It not 
only indicates a higher order of oe but a higher order 
of piety, than the sickly sentimentalism called benevolence, 
which often at this day usurps its name. While it furnishes 
the only plausible explanation of a difficult subject, and com- 
mends itself to the unperverted conscience, it exhibits that ele- 
vation of character which is capable of sympathy with the 
justice of God. Such sympathy connected also with a benev- 
olent heart, implies true greatness and no common measure of 
sanctification. 

Our limits forbid us to enlarge on the remaining articles of 
this book. In them all we see marks of the same sound and 
elevated mind. Whether he speaks on Female Education, the 
Importance of a thorough Theological Education, the Influence 
of Eminent Piety on the Intellectual Powers, on the Writings 
of Wordsworth, on Hebrew Poetry, or whatever else be the 
theme, sobriety, wisdom, sympathy with excellence and a heav- 
ws 4 spirit marks his words. 

n closing this notice it is not necessary for us to recommend 
the volumes under review. Again we say, all the pupils of Ed- 
wards will make haste to possess them of course. In them 
they will have a beautiful daguerreotype of that meek great 
man, who opened before them the pure fountains of Biblical 
science, who won them to its study by his geniusand spirit, and 
who commended truth to them by his example. The ministry 
generally will procure these volumes not only as a memento of 
abrother truly beloved, but as containing treasures of knowl- 
edge and experience. Intelligent Christians of every rank 
cannot fail to be benefitted by the reading of them. They 
will supply also a deficiency which many men of evangelical 
sentiment have long felt. We have treatises of incomparable 
value, like Baxter’s Call, for the stupid sinner. We have 
treatises of more than human excellence, like the Saints’ Rest, 
for experimental Christians, but in works adapted to recommend 
our religion to highly cultivated literary minds, who are charmed 
with the elegance and pathos of the Sketch Book and the 
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glowing pages of Channing, and who are prejudiced against the 
doctrines of grace and the style in which they are often pre- 
sented, we are too greatly deficient. These writings of Edwards, 
with the memoir, may be put into the hands of the most fas. 
tidious with an assurance that while they make no compromises 
with error, but enforce all the great principles of our faith, they 
will be read and admired. 


Arr. VIL—THE CORRUPTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER INTO 
THE LATIN MASS. 


Inrropuce a plain, shrewd New England farmer, bred under 
the simple religious rites of his Puritan ancestry, amid the seclu- 
sion of a valley in the Green Mountains, to a cathedral of the 
Latin Church. The immense structure, the gorgeous windows, 
shedding a crimson gloom, the clustering pillars and lofty 
arches, the pictures and the candlesticks, the altars and confes- 
sional boxes, contrast so oddly withthe meeting house where he 
has worshiped God from childhood, that he instinctively shud- 
ders, and treads softly, lest he offend the propriety of this mys- 
terious sanctuary, and excite the indignation of the groups, that 
are kneeling here and there on the tesselated pavement. He 
watches the movements of two ghostlike figures gliding noise- 
lessly to the altar, bearing a dish covered with a napkin, as the 
bow, and kneel, and rise again, clasping and stretching forth 
their hands, while muttering in an unknown tongue, until the 
plate and cup are displayed; and after sundry other equally 
strange enchantments the parties retire. When the honest 
yeoman reaches the sunshine, and breathes freely ; tell him that 
he has witnessed the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
notice his amazement. Where were the deacons, and the com- 
municants ? he asks, and is absolutely puzzled to comprehend 
the mode by which the service he has witnessed can be har- 
monized with the teaching of the New Testament. To him, it 
was not an edifying ordinance, nor adapted to convince his 
judgment that its observance is scriptural. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the absurdity of the rite to one, who has been educated in 
the simple usages of the Apostolic Church, the Latin Mass has 
a meaning, which constitutes it the seminal principle of the 
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Papal Church, sustaining and extending its organization, with its 
magnificent ritual, and anointed priesthood. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation, according to which, at the pronunciation by 
aduly ordained ministry of the mystic words, “ Hine est cor- 
pus meum,” the wafer becomes the very flesh and blood of the 
Son of God, to be offered again as an effectual sacrifice to the 
Eternal Father, constitutes the life of that mighty organization 
into whose treasury races pay tribute, by whose command 
structures more costly and imperial than Theban temple or 
kingly palace have been erected, whose mandate has been the 
law of nations, and to whose lash the proudest Emperors have 
been compelled to bare their shoulders. A sacrifice requires a 
Priesthood clothed with supernatural authority, the only media- 
tors between man and his Creator, and the doctrine of the Mass 
renders the Papal church, instead of a cemented Pyramid, a 
living organism growing from an idea. Its destruction is not 
to be accomplished by an attack upon its forms, by assailing its 
branches, denouncing its Inquisitions and its auricular confes- 
sions, but only by killing its roots and exhibiting the falsity of 
its substantial doctrines. We have not, however, in this article, 
undertaken to discuss the doctrine of the Latin Mass, but 
to sketch the method by which in the progress of centuries the 


original rite was corrupted ; and the history will not be unin- 
structive to those of our readers, who resemble the descehdant 
of the Puritans, retaining the ancestral faith and order, first 
entering a Cathedral of the Papal Church, and will enable such 
to comprehend the validity of the claim to apostolic authority, 
if not to an apostolic spirit. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, DURING THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


This Sacrament, like other Christian institutions, was estab- 
lished at the outset rather essentially, than formally. The 
divine Founder of the new kingdom constructed no ritual, but 
planted the germs in his instructions and example, leaving his 
inspired apostles to nourish and garner their perfect development. 
The New Testament thus comprehends in its history the period 
both of the sowing and the ripening of the seed, wherein we 
have the model of all that is required for a Christian church, in 
its ministry, its ordinances, and its doctrines. This view is, 
however, directly at war with the notions of the Roman hier- 
archy. They regard the Apostolic age as an era of mere origins ; 
and maintain that inspiration, and consequent infallibility has 
been continued in the priesthood of their church, which has 
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constructed the Papacy after the heavenly pattern, as the onl 
true form of Christianity. The simple story of events will 
enable us to test these assumptions. 

The Lord’s Supper was established at the conclusion of the 
last Passover, which Jesus ate with His disciples. No injune. 
tion as to the particular times, or places of observing this 
ordinance in the future, was given ; no special instruction as to 
the peculiar method of its celebration in the consecration of the 
elements or their distribution, was imparted ; but the bread was 
blest and broken, the wine poured and passed, with the request, 
“ Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.”’* 

The idea and elementary form of the Sacrament was thus 
imparted which was to grow amid the establishment of the 
church by the apostles, among both Jews and Gentiles, to a full 
and perfect development, as the grain under favoring circum. 
stances, buried in a fertile soil, attains its perfect body in accord- 
ance with the law of its hidden life. After the ascension, and 
the pentecostal baptism, we read of the disciples, “ And they 
continued stedfastly in the apostle’s doctrine and fellowship and 
in breaking of bread and in prayers ;’+ and again, “ And they 
continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart.”{ The Christian community consisted not 
only of the citizens who dwelt in Jerusalem, but of foreigners 
who had come to the feast from every portion of the Roman 
empire, and who, having become convinced that Jesus was the 
Christ, tarried to learn farther of the Messiah. This produced 
the necessity of those generous contributions, mentioned by 
Luke, to sustain the converts who had been induced to 
change their plans by the reception of the new doctrine, and 
were detained as pensioners on the hospitality of their brethren. 
This company assembled daily in some chamber of the Temple, 
to discuss the new revelation and to confirm their faith by 
the instruction of the Apostles; but their sacramental remem- 
brance of their Lord was necessarily attended in the various 
houses where they were entertained with the same courtesy 
which received Jesus and his disciples when the rite was instl- 
tuted. They were induced to observe this sacrament daily from 
the constant evidence of the Saviour’s spiritual presence in the 
miracles performed by His name, which recalied His frequent 
and unexpected appearance in the midst of the disciples after 
He had risen from the sepulchre. Moreover, as He broke the 
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bread at the close of the Paschal Feast in the hours of evening, 
they were accustomed on their return from the Temple to close 
the supper, at which probably an apostle presided, with the bless- 
ing and distribution of the elements commemorative of their 
Lord. This was the time hallowed at Bethany by the social 
intercourse of Jesus with His friends, when Mary anointed 
His feet with costly ointment, as He talked of His burial. 
Those conversations were repeated again by the apostles, who 
could now better understand their meaning, and as they narra- 
ted, the listeners felt that Jesus himself was in their midst, 
though unseen : and so they remembered the Lord in the cele- 
bration of the Supper. 

This most natural and suitable custom continued until the 
altered circumstances of the enlarging Christian community 
required its modification, which was effected under the di- 
rection of apostles, though regulated by the condition of the 
believers, among whom it was introduced. When persecu- 
tion had scattered the disciplies, and through their preach- 
ing had extended the kingdom of Christ into other cities than 
Jerusalem, an alteration was made in the mode of worship, and 
the peculiar arrangements of the now separated bodies. The 
temple was exchanged for the synagogue as the place of assem- 
bly, and since every band of disciples could not permanently 
enjoy the labors of an apostle, elders were elected to exercise 
the general oversight, and to teach out of the inspired oracles. 
The celebration of the Lord’s Supper was affected by this new 
condition. For example: when at Antioch a church was com- 
posed of converts from both Jews and Gentiles, and of those 
connected still with kindred of different religions—one, perhaps, 
the wife of a Roman centurion, who himself vowed to Jupiter 
Stator, or to Mars, and another the daughter of parents who 
held the traditions of the Pharisees, and rejected the Galilean— 


. it would be impossible to celebrate the Lord’s Supper after every 


evening meal. The church could not conveniently assemble, 
and their increase would make it difficult to find sufficient accom- 
modation in a private ntansion. Moreover, the association of a 
private chamber with the ceremony was local, and belonged to 
Jerusalem rather than to Antioch. Neither was it convenient, 
or suitable to connect the celebration with the public service, 
which was not unfrequently held in common with the Jews, and 
where the presence of so many indifferent witnesses would have 
forbidden that communion of the disciples with one another and 
their Lord, which is essential to the due observance of this rite.’ 
Accordingly, the custom prevailed, and was sanctioned by the 
apostles of a special service for the church only, at the close of 
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the first day of the week, when the Lord’s Supper was observ. 
ed. The evidence of this is recorded in the account of Paul’s 
visit to Troas. “And upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
them, ready to depart on the morrow, and continued his speech 
until midnight ; and there were many lights in the upper cham. 
ber where they were gathered together.”* This incident shows 
the habit of meeting on the evening of the Lord’s day to cele. 
brate this sacrament, when an exhortation was deemed appropri- 
ate. Ai little further on it is mentioned, “ When he therefore 
was come up again and had broken bread and eaten, and taiked 
a long while even till break of day, he departed.”+ This was an 
extraordinary occasion, yet it opens to us a glimpse at the 
changes which had already been rendered necessary by altered 
circumstances, from the original practice of the Mother Church 
at Jerusalem. It was no more a household but a church ordi- 
nance, celebrated weekly instead of daily, and accompanied by 
religious conversation. Then the disciplies contributed for the 
support of Missionaries, and the relief of their suffering breth- 
ren after the Apostolic suggestion, “ Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him.” } 

It is worthy of especial notice, since the fact has been gene- 
rally if not universally overlooked, that the Evening Service of 
the Church consisted at first simply in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and not in a social meal, and that the Agape, 
or love feast, was a corruption of the original rite, which re- 
ceived an apostle’s condemnation. In the passages already 
quoted, no reference is made to a feast, but simply to the com- 
memorative breaking of bread as the object which brought 
the early Christians together. This view is confirmed beyond 
denial, by the rebuke of Paul to the Church at Corinth. The 
elements were undoubtedly contributed by the communicants, 
and as in that city there was a powerful system of caste, the 
professed disciples of Jesus strove to retain the distinction, and 
to turn the sacramental rite into a banquet resembling the en- 
tertainments to which they had been accustomed, where each 
provided for himself, thus destroying utterly the true intent of 
the divine institution. Paul discourses on this perversion: 
“When ye come together therefore into one place, this is not 
to eat the Lord’s Supper, for in eating every one taketh before 
other his own supper, and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 
What have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye 


* Acts xx, 7, 8. + Acts xx, 11. +1 Cor. xvi, 2. 
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the Church of God, and shame them that have none? What 
shall [ = to you? Shal! I praise you in this? I praise you 
not.”* The inspired apostle thusseverely condemns the attempt 
to connect a festive meal with the public celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and appends a formula for its observance. “ For 
Ihave received of the Lord that which I also delivered unto 
you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was be- 
trayed, took bread: and when He had given thanks he brake it 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body which is broken for you: 
this do in remembrance of me. After the same manner also he 
took the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me.”’+ He closes the chapter with the significant 
exhortation, “ Wherefore my brethren, when ye come together 
to eat, tarry one for another. And if any man hunger let him 
eat at home, that ye come not together unto condemnation. 
And the rest will I set in order when I come.” 

This was the apostolic method of observing this sacrament, 
after the Church was established, both among Jews and Gen- 
tiles. It was then divorced from the daily household meal, and 
consisted in partaking of bread and wine to fulfill the Sav- 
iour’s command. The famous letter of Pliny to the Roman 
Emperor Trajan, illustrates the practice of the early Christians. 
“They affirmed that the sum of their fault or error was that 
they were accustomed to assemble on a stated day before light, 
and to chant responsively among themselves a song to Christ,§ 
as to a god; and to bind themselves -by an oath, not in any 
crime, but that they would neither commit fraud, nor robbery, 
nor adultery, nor violate faith, nor refuse to surrender a trust 
when demanded ; when it was their practice to separate, and 
again to assemble for taking food, yet in acommon and harmless 
manner.” 

The morning of the Lord’s-day was occupied by the public 
service, to which every class was admitted, and where the 
Gospel was preached with the worship of prayer and praise. 
These were the assemblies by which a knowledge of Christianity 





* 1 Cor. xi, 20-22. + 1 Cor. xi, 23-25. 
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was extended, and converts won from Paganism. At evening, 
however, the disciples met by themselves for the benefit of spi- 
ritual communion, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Then the brethren gave free utterance to their religious emo- 
tions, consulted together in respect to Christian doctrine or 
duty, talked of their Master, or listened to the description of 
His life and teaching, by some one who had been so blessed as 
to have heard his voice, or to have learned from those who had 
associated with him in his earthly pilgrimage, until their hearts 
burned with love, and as a brotherhvod indeed they broke the 
bread and tasted the cup before they parted. Thus ended the 
apostolic dispensation, and the complete development of the 
Christian church, in a form which is to be reproduced in the 
future universally, when the kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. The evening 
service, which has been described, was in its simplicity the con- 
stituted period of the Sacrament when the germ planted by the 
Saviour had beneath the husbandry of apostles flowered and 
was perfected. But unlike the physical creations this new plant 
had not to reproduce itself, but to graft itself on the decaying 
trunk of humanity, and pass into the imperfect and corrupt to 
renovate and restore. This life must be hidden amid the an- 
cient systems, to gradually by its secret influence invigorate and 
regenerate, transiorming the deformity of depravity into the 
beauty of holiness. Herein the Creator would redeem the cor- 
ruptible by maxing it incorruptible. 

This is evidently the Scriptural view of Christianity, 
which explains: history, and encourages the faith of believers 
in the future triumphs of the Church. The apostolic Church, 
miraculously planted and nurtured, was the perfect type, con- 
taining the quickening spirit, which, once established, was 
hencetorth to be hidden amid social and religious institutions, 
until the whole was leavened. Necessarily, therefore, the first 
effect, after the withdrawal of special inspiration, was appa- 
rent corruption,—the burying of the seed,—and the new lite as 
it entered more deeply into the root of humanity, became ap- 
parently more and more assimilated to its depraved forms ; yet 
this was essential to its subsequent conquest of evil, and the 
triumph of the good and true. It should however be clearly 
understood that this doctrine is directly at war with the as- 
sumptions of the Romish Hierarchy, and with the practice of the 
English Church—for theirs is hardly a principle ascertained 
and asserted—since they both coincide in the idea that their 
own Liturgy and Priesthood is the development of Christianity, 
not the hiding of a life which is yet to restore primeval sim- 
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plicity by another reformation. This view is at least con- 
sistently avowed and maintained by the Papacy; and with 
them our contest is in respect to ideas, and not merely in re- 
spect to forms. Nor must we be thought to doubt or deny, that 
God has kept in the world not only a seed of faithful disci- 
ples, but also a type of the true Catholic Church in forms and 
ordinances ; a succession, which we hope at some other time to 
trace from the churches founded by Paul through the churches 
founded in Ireland by Patrick, and in the islands of Scotland by 
Columba, through the Vaudois amid their Alpine heights, now 
rising to testify again their faith in Jesus, to the New England 
pilgrims a bright line of witnesses, passing on the pure doc- 
trine and the simple forms which are destined to distinguish 
the completed work of the Messiah, when creation itself shall 
rejoice in the liberty of the sons of God. 

Our humble task at present is to show the manner in which 
the apostolic simplicity of the Lord’s Supper was corrupted into 
the Latin Mass; and the unvarnished narrative will, if we mis- 
take not, convince the candid reader, that Papacy is only the 
old Roman Paganism, within which a little leaven of a pure 
Gospel is struggling, though it may be long before the whole is 
leavened. 

Our course is confined to the gradual and general change of 
this Sacrament, not to local or temporal corruptions, and not to 
the retention in certain places of the original simplicity. While 
attempting to avoid pedantry by labored quotations, it will be 
proper to refer to authorities sufficiently to show that this isa 
history and not a theory. 


THE AGAPAE. 


The Agapae, or love feasts, have been mentioned as the first 
corruptions of the Lord’s Supper, in the time of the apostles ; 
and at the commencement of the second century, they are men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr as a distinct service. 

These “feasts of charity”* are however so often confounded 
with this Sacrament, that they must be noticed. Their cele- 
bration was always attended with difficuity and opposition. 
The heathen were disposed to regard them as resembling their 
own “mysteries,” to which only the initiated were admitted, 
and where the utmost licentiousness rioted. They were there- 
fore unwilling to allow their Christian wives or children to 
attend such a festival, and it not unfrequently excited a popular 
disturbance. The Roman government was also jealous of the 
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Secret Assembly, composed of those who refused to attend the 
religious ceremonies, so intimately connected with their civil 
administration, and were ready to aid in quelling these sus. 
picious gatherings. Moreover the feast was itself liable to 
abuse, as the rebuke of the apostle proves, especially among 
those who were only partially released from the habits and pre. 
judices of Paganism. It was therefore a reformation of the Sa. 
crament, when it was separated entirely from the Agapae, with 
which indeed it had never been universally associated. But 
these love feasts had an important office in the ancient Church. 
They were social meetings for the purpose of mutual intercourse, 
and the communication of intelligence, and the transaction of 
business. Neander enumerates their advantages. “ At these 
love feasts the power of Christian fellowship was shown in over- 
coming all the differences of rank and education ; rich and poor, 
master and slaves, partook with one another of the same 
simple meal.”’* 

Tertullian thus describes the usual method of celebrating this 
feast: “Our supper shows its intent from its name, which 
among the Greeks signifies love. Whatever may be its expense, 
it is gain to make expense in the name of piety. Since indeed, 
we rejoice the poor by this refreshment, not as with you; where 
parasites aspire to the honor of enslaving their freedom beneath 
the dominion of the stomach, amid the disgrace of surfeiting, but 
as with God, a higher regard is paid to the lowly. Since the 
design of the feast is honorable, judge of its management as be- 
coming its religious use ; it admits no vulgarity, no impropriety. 
Before any recline at the table, a prayer is offered to God ; as 
much is eaten as the appetite desires, as much drunken as be- 
comes sobriety. Their craving is satisfied under the remem- 
brance that God is to be reverenced in the night time also, and 
their conversation is that of men who know that God listens. 
After the washing of hands and the bringing in of lights, an in- 
vitation is given to each as he is able to sing to God, either a 
selection from the Holy Scriptures, or from his own production. 
ine proves the manner of drinking, and 2 prayer closes the 
east.” t 





* Neander’s Planting and Training, book iii, chap. 7. 
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The history of the church hardly presents a more beautiful 
picture than these social banquets of the early disciples, who, 
amid persecution and ignominy, assembled to console each other 
by kindly greetings and holy intercourse. They conversed not 
so much of the earthly trials as of the heavenly rewards that 
were to succeed poverty, and dungeons and martyrdom ; of the: 
building of God,—the goodly company of the redeemed,—and 
of the mediation of a better covenant, and thus cheered one 
another for the daily conflict. Well might a Christian divine 
eulogize the feast as “a custom most beautiful and most bene- 
ficial, for it was a supporter of love, a solace of poverty, a mod- 
erator of wealth, and a discipline of humility.” Our churches 
would be benefitted by such an opportunity of familiar inter- 
course and encouragement among their members. 

The converts to Christianity under the preaching of American 
Missionaries at Madras, have reproduced this ancient custom, 
as we ascertain from their published statement in respect to 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which was preceded by a 
banquet thus described : “On the preceding evening, the annual 
united feast of the church was held, for the purpose of showing 
that caste is not tolerated among the communicants.” Mr. Wins- 
low describes it as follows: “ All were present except three or 
four, who were providentially detained. There were about 
forty natives at the table, beside children. They all partook of 
rice and curry, which is the principal test of their having 
renounced caste, and then a variety of cakes, fruits and sweet- 
meats. There was a little question about two of the number, 
(though they had partaken on former occasions,) actually eating 
any of the boiled rice, but when it was noticed and spoken of 
they ate and all seemed happy, and to enjoy this annual season 
of social intercourse.”* 

The pollution of the festival into a scene of gayety and frivol- 
ity, rendered it obnoxious to those who, like Chrysostom and 
Augustin, were filled with the spirit of the gospel; while the 
ascetics who prevailed so early denounced this as they would 
any entertainment, deeming fasting and penance the only road 
toheaven. Under these combined influences, the love feast was 
discountenanced by the Ecclesiastical councils of the fourth 
century, and gradually disappeared. 





tum esurientes cupiunt ; bibitur quantum pudicis est utile, ita saturuntur, ut qui 
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THE CORRUPTION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, DURING THE SECOND 
AND THIRD CENTURIES. 


The institution of the Agapae, and its subsequent separation 
- from the Lord’s Supper, occasioned important changes in the 
celebration of the sacrament. Hitherto, this rite had been 
observed at evening, but was now transferred to the service at 
early dawn. Yet, as it had been customary to admit all who 
could be induced to attend upon the morning worship, but to 
exclude all, except communicants, from the Lawes Supper, a 
discussion immediately arose whether the unbaptized should 
witness the ceremony. The decision to dismiss the assembly, 
after the public worship, that the Church might perform this rite 
privately, gave to the ordinance the name of Missa, which has 
been changed to Mass. Under a faise interpretation of the 
declarativn, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood ye have no life in you,” infants after baptism 
were brought to participate in this communion. The transfer 
of this rite to the morning service attached a more formal and 
less of a social character to its ceremonies. The disciples had 
hitherto, with the Apostle, spoken of “the Lord’s table,”’* and 
its form had been deemed of small importance, but when 
this new character was given to the mode of celebrating the 
rite, the form was changed into that of the Hebrew ark, and 
they spoke of the altar. The same circumstance induced the 
substitution of costly vessels for the osier basket, and simple 
cups of the first disciples. A favorite figure engraved on the 
goblets was that of a shepherd bearing a lamb on his shoulder, 
significant of the good shepherd and his redeeming love.t 
These slight changes indicate the gradual alteration in the regard 
which was paid this ordinance, and the more especial attention 

iven to its forms. The elements employed were leavened 
ater} or, as Justin Martyr styles it, common bread and wine 
mingled with water, which was the usual beverage. The 
Christian Father just mentioned has left us the following account 
of the manner in which this rite was observed: “ For all which 
we enjoy, we extol with thanksgiving the Creator of all through 
His Son Jesus Christ, and through the Holy Spirit. On Sunday 
an assembly of all who dwell either in town or country is made 
in some place, and the commentaries of the Apostles, or the wri- 
tings of the Prophets are read, so much as the time allows. 





*1 Cor. x, 21. 
+ Neander’s Memorials of Christian Life, Part 1, Chap. v. 
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When the reading is over the Ruling elder* delivers a discourse, 
in which he instructs the people and exhorts to an imitation of 
such honorable acts. After this, we all together stand up and offer 
our prayer, and when the prayer is finished, bread and wine, 
and water are brought forward. The Ruling elder* again, to the 
measure of his ability, presents prayer and praise, to which the 
people cheerfully respond, Amen. Then follows the distribution 
of the elements, over which thanks were offered, to each one 
present, but they are sent to the absent by the Deacons. The 
more wealthy contribute voluntarily, and what is collected is 
committed to the Ruling elder,* and he distributes it to the 
orphans and widows, to those who are sick and needy, to any in 
bonds and to strangers, in a word, he is the protector of all the 
destitute.” + 

The prayer of thanksgiving at the Passover had been trans- 
ferred to this Christian rite, and this gave the name of Eucha- 
ristt to the ceremony. The custom among the communicants 
of furnishing themselves the bread and wine, and of a voluntary 
contribution during the celebration of the rite for the treasury 
of the church, naturally led the early Christians to speak of these 
gifts as the offering of the believers ; and therefore Justin Mar- 
tyr and Ireneus allude to the priesthood of all the disciples, 
who are thus permitted to present unto God an acceptable sac- 


rifice. In the third century, it became usual for the ruling 
elder, before the prayer of benediction, to exhort the people, by 
pe A “ Sursum corda,”. Lift up your hearts; they responding, 


“ 


abemus ad Dominum,” Yea, to the Lord we have; and here 
is discovered the germ of a liturgy. 

A dispute also arose in the churches of different countries in 
respect to the frequency with which this rite should be observ- 
ed, which had ultimately a great influence over the mode of its 
celebration. The Latin Church permitted a weekly observance, 
but the North African Church contended most strenuously for 
the restoration of the Apostolic usage, when bread was broken 
daily. But they had forgotten or omitted the household prac- 
tice, since regarding this ceremony as now a public and litur- 
gical act, they deemed the consecration of the elements, by an 
ordained ministry in the dedicated sanctuary, essential. Those 
who were to observe the rite daily, must therefore receive the 
consecrated elements and preserve them at home, distributing to 
the household after the morning devotions. The same super- 
stition which had engendered the former notion in respect to the 
mode of consecration, attached peculiar sanctity to the elements 





* spocorans, + Justin Martyr’s Apologia, 1, c. 67. t Etxaporta, 
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thus set apart, and any waste was deemed a profanity. The 
inconvenience of transporting the wine, and the fear of spillin 
a drop, occasioned the use of the bread alone in this househol 
observance, and also by travelers, and so produced a distinction 
in the employment of the elements, although in the sanctuary 
both were partaken by all the communicants. This history has 
led us to the origin of those names and usages in the Papal 
church which so confound the reader of the New Testament, 
such as the phrases Mass and Eucharist—the idea of a sacri- 
fice—the origin of a litargy—and the division of the bread from 
the wine. Yet, though these were corruptions of the Apostolic 
simplicity, one is amazed to find in such trifling deviations the 
commencement of a heresy that has made Mount Zion the 
throne of Baal ; transforming the church into a Pagan Temple, 
and the so-called successors of the Apostles into a heathen priest- 
hood. We may well be warned not to permit innovations, lest 
they are employed by the Arch Enemy with like success, for the 
furtherance of his evil designs. 

But there was still another custom attached to this rite during 
the two centuries succeeding the Apostolic era. As the Lord’s 
Supper began to be regarded in itself a sanctifying ordinance, 
it was celebrated on every occasion as a means of obtaininga 
blessing. For example, it concluded the marriage, which was 
esteemed a religious rite, constituting the Christian family 
with whom God is in covenant. Most noticeable, however, 
was its celebration at the Festivals in memory of the dead. The 

ospel revelation of the future brought life and immortality to 
ight, and entirely transformed the view of death in those who 
accepted its truth as divine. The dream of Poets in respect 
to unfleshed ghosts, 


“ Infelix simulacra, atque ipsius umbra Creusae,” 


which startled the heathen, and the vague surmises of philo- 
sophy, which left Cicero in doubt, vanished as the shadows of 
the night before the rosy morning. Now had Christ risen, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. Death was no more 
regarded as the iron gateway to a sepulchral cavern, in whose 
dim twilight unsubstantial ghosts flitted on idle journeys ; but it 
was to depart and be with Christ, which is far better than to 
tarry uponearth. This change occasioned a marked alteration 
in the behavior of believers, at the death of a disciple, for- 
bidding bitter lamentations over the departed soul, and substi- 
tuting the hymn “O death where is thy sting: O grave, where 
is thy victory?” Neander beautifully remarks: “ Christianity 
mitigated and refined the anguish of sorrow, by the spirit of 
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faith, and hope, and of childlike resignation, to that eternal love 
which takes in order to restore what it has taken under a more 
glorious form, which separates for the moment in order to re- 
unite the separated in a glorified state thrgugh eternity.”* 
There was moreover a propriety in publicly showing the 
strength of this consolation to the heathen, that they might be 
thus induced to estimate truly the value of the new religion. 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, exhorted his flock’ thus to manifest 
the preciousness of the Gospel, when that city was desolated by 
a pestilence. Such considerations induced the custom among 
the disciples very early of celebrating the anniversary of a be- 
liever’s death as his birth-day in heaven, testifying thus openly 
their faith in his conscious and happy existence. this year] 

domestic festival, the Christian household partook of the Lord’s 
Supper, bringing with their own offerings a gift in behalf of the 
deceased member, as a token of their assurance of his immor- 
tality; and then communed to signify their fellowship not 
merely with the Church on earth, but with the company of the 
redeemed in glory. In such a touching memorial, began the 
service which ie degenerated into masses for the dead. When 
a Church had been bereaved in the death of a pastor, or of prom- 
inent members, especially by martyrdom, their bodies were 
buried with the utmost care in the faith of a glorious resur- 
rection, and each year the Church assembled at their graves to 
listen to a discourse on their trials and patience, and to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. This custom probably occasioned the table 
or altar form of early Christian monuments,t which is still 
frequently found in the burial grounds of New England, tradi- 
tionally transferred from the days, when the early Christians com- 
memorated over the ashes of their martyrs in the Sacramental 
feast the promise of life everlasting. When the Church at Smyrna, 
on requesting the bones of their reverend bishop, the stedfast 
Polycarp, were slandered with the charge of desiring to adore 
the relics, they replied in their report of the proceeding, “ They 
are not aware that we can neither forsake that Christ who has 
suffered for the salvation of the whole world of the redeemed, 
nor worship another. Him we adore as the Son of God; but 
the martyrs we love as they deserved, for their unconquerable 
love to their King and Master, and because we also wish to be- 
come their companions and fellow disciples.” The Church then 
proceeds to say, “ We gathered up his bones, which are more 
precious than gold or jewels, and deposited them in a suitable 





* Neander’s Ch. History, vol. i, p. 333. Torrey’s Translation. 
¢ Coleman's ‘Ancient Obsitianite Exemplified, p. 24. 
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place; and God will grant us to assemble there in joy and fes. 
tivity, and celebrate the birth-day of his martyrdom, in remem- 
brance of the departed champion, and for the purpose of 
exercising and arming those whom the conflict is still awaiting.” 

The second and third centuries afford the germs of those prac- 
tices, which constitute the celebration of the Latin Mass, in dis. 
tinction from the Lord’s Supper, and yet the origin of these 
differences was not at all associated with their modern meaning 
or interpretation; but as we proceed, the transition from the 
spirituality and simplicity of the apostles to a lifeless formalism, 
becomes vastly more rapid. Already the doctrine in respect to 
this Sacrament had become a matter of discussion, and had di- 
vided the Christians into three parties. A large, probably the 
largest portion of the nominally Christian Church at the close 
of the third century, regarded the sacramental elements as asso- 
ciated by their consecration with a newdivine creation through 
which the Son of God was physically incorporated with be- 
lievers. This differs essentially from the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation, by which the glorified body of Christ is sup- 
posed to be miraculously translated into the elements, to the 
annihilation of their substance. But while the writings of 
Justin Martyr, Ignatius of Antioch, and Ireneus, admit of such 
an interpretation, we should recollect that the doctrine was not 
then a matter of scientific investigation, and that their expres- 
sions are metaphorical, rather than logical definitions. The 
North African Church however regarded the emblems as 
symbols, receiving a supernatural grace in the service, by which 
believers were directly and efficiently aided. The tendency of 
both these views led to an undue regard for the form, as having 
in itself an efficacy apart from the character of the recipients. 

The Alexandrian Church under tae instruction of Origen, 
maintained the typical nature of the emblems, and attributed 
their sanctifying influence solely to the Holy Spirit operating 
upon the believing heart. Yet it is not strange if in the midst 
of a decaying civilization, and a dominant idolatry, the true 
doctrine should not have retained its original purity and sim- 
plicity. In the providence of God the history of the earthly 
Church resembles the experience of depraved man: beginning 
with a state of comparative innocence, it soon fell, as the pas- 
sions of youth and the strength of manhood became dominant 
in the midst of a wicked and adulterous generation, and is to 
regain its purity only to become once more as a little child, 
when it shall enter on its noblest manifestation and its universal 
empire. 





+ See Neander’s Church History, Torrey’s Translation, vol. 1, p. 335, note 1, 2, 3. 
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THE CORRUPTION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, FROM THE THIRD 
CENTURY TO THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


Having already discovered the germ of those corruptions 
which have ripened in the heretical usages of the Papal Church, 
our remaining task consists simply in tracing the growth of 
these tares to their bitter harvest. The so-called Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, which according to the highest authority, were forged at 
the commencement of the fourth century, are a valuable record 
of the ecclesiastical rites in that period. According to these,* 
the custom now prevailed of dismissing catechumens, hearers, 
unbelievers, and heterodox, with a public proclamation by a 
deacon before the rite, and at the same time inviting the com- 
municants. The bishop, attired in splendid raiment, stood at 
the altar, surrounded by his attendants, and after the ancient 
exhortation and response, led in a prayer of general thanks- 
giving, in which was included the formula of the rite, as 
originally instituted. Although not enjoined in these constitu- 
tions, it appears from the Homilies of Chrysostom, that it was 
the custom for the bishop, after this consecration, to withdraw 
the curtain which had before concealed the elements, and 
elevate them in sight of the congregation ; but there is no men- 
tion of any worship being rendered to the symbols. When the 
forms of prayer, preceding the distribution, were completed, the 
bishop addressed the Church saying, “ The holy to the holy,” 
and the Church replied, “One is holy, one Lord Jesus Christ, 
blessed for ever to the glory of God the Father.” After that, 
the clergy in their order partook, both male and female, bishop, 
presbyters, deacons, sub-deacons, readers, singers, ascetics, 
deaconesses, virgins, widows; afterward the children ; then all 
the people, the males first, and lastly the females. The bread 
was presented with the words, “ The body of Christ,” by the 
bishop, and the cup with the words, “The blood of Christ, the 
cup of life,” by the deacon ; and the recipient in either case re- 
sponded “ Amen.” During the distribution, the thirty-fourth 
Psalm was chanted, especially that verse “Oh taste and see 
that the Lord is good ; blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.” 
The ceremony concluded with a prayer and benediction. 

From the single phrase at first employed in awakening the 
attention of the communicants, there had thus been built the 
imposing structure of a Liturgy, with its rubrics, and requiring 
for its observance the consecrated edifice with its altar and 
holy place, far different from the chamber where Jesus reclined 





* Apostolic Constitutions, book viii, c. 12, 13, 14, 15. 
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at the Passover. Now also began the custom of elevating the 
Host, though not with the idea of adoring the elements. Indeed, 
the Liturgy itself indicates the design of its authors to impress 
the communicants with a due ye for the holy service in 
which they were engaged, that with sincere love and Christian 
faith they might partake. But human wisdom is folly, and these 
devices proved to have a directly opposite tendency to that 
proposed by the originators, when they deviated from the sim. 
plicity of the ordinance. The formal Liturgy, the costly 
raiment, the varied posture, attached an undue regard to the 
service, and a consequent neglect of the thing signified—the 
manifestation of a spiritual unity between the disciples and their 
ascended Lord and Redeemer. Thus in the Roman, Spanish, 
and Alexandrian Churches, where daily communion was en- 
joined, the consecrated elements were regarded as having a 
magical power, and were worn as amulets. Marvelous stories 
were told of their efficacy, and the popular mind was-easily in- 
duced to believe anything in respect to their nature. When 
however, instead of this daily observance, the rite was only 
celebrated occasionally, and great preparation was required of 
the communicant, it was also esteemed as having a supernatural 
and miraculous effect, and in either case the superstition was 
nourished, which forgets the truth in its expression, and takes 
the husk without the fruit. During these three centuries, the 
notion of a sacrifice was gradually transferred from the offerings 
of the laity to the consecrated elements, and thence the com- 
munion with the dead began to be esteemed a sacrifice for the 
dead. These ideas were eloquently refuted by Chrysostom; 
and Augustin, in some portion of his writings, appears to have 
apprehended the meaning of the rite, as the remembrance of 
that os once made for all, and not requiring to be redu- 
plicated. The conceptions of this sacrament noticed at the 
close of the third century, were still maintained with their three 

and divisions, though the superstitious tendency was maii- 
festly intensifying the various views. While one party, of 
which Chrysostom was the representative, maintained the 
theory of a communicated divine essence in and with the ele- 
ments ; a second under Augustin of a supernatural influence 
imparted to the symbols; and a third, as Gregory Nanzianzen, of 
the merely typical nature of the rite ; none supposed or asserted 
that the crucified body of the Saviour was again broken and 
offered, which is the doctrine of transubstantiation. This 
heresy, for which the degeneracy of centuries had been making 
ready, was not completed until the close of the next great epoch. 
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THE OORRUPTION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, FROM THE SEVENTH 
TO THE TENTH CENTURY. 


- Gregory the Great, who, if we regard his successful endeavors 
for the extension of the Romish See, and his influence in giv- 
ing embodiment to the superstitious notions which had been 
fostered by centuries of ignorance, may well be esteemed a 
transition point between the Christianity of ancient and modern 
Rome, was elevated to the Bishopric, at the close of the sixth 
century, in the year of our Lord 590. His devout and poetic 
soul, —— the redemptive act as the grandest achievement 
of the Godhead, inferred that every representation of that won- 
drous work in the sacrament of t rd’s Supper, awakened 

new enthusiasm in the heavenly world and a corresponding 
ace Choirs of angels were imagined to bend from their 
celestial homes, hailing the event with songs, and typifying by 
their presence and their hymns, the reunion of earth and heav- 
en, the restoration of man to his lost estate in peace with his 

Sovereign. Such poetic conceptions induced him to render the 
celebration of the Sacrament more impressive in its ritual, and 
strengthened the belief in the magical force of the rite. It was 
deemed as a secondary atonement, whose efficacy was shown not 
in redeeming the penitent from everlasting misery, but the soul 
of the partially sanctified believer from the pains of purgatory, 
whose existence had become a dogma generally accredited 
during the preceding centuries. The natural consequence of 
this notion was discerned in the desire on the part of the bereav- 
ed for a performance of this rite in behalf of their deceased 
friends, and the introduction of private masses, where the sacra- 
ment was celebrated not to express as at first over the grave of 
the believer the faith of the church in the immortality and 
blessedness of the dead in Christ, but simply to assist the 
departed soul; and for this purpose the priest was solicited to 
perform the service by costly presents. Yet this practice, now 
so common in the Latin Church, and such a prolific source of in- 
come, was not introduced without a struggle ; since so Jate as the 
ninth century it was denounced by the council of Mentz, as 
well as by many members of the clerical order. 

No one, who has patiently followed this history of the corrup- 
tion in the nominally Christian Church, will be surprised to learn 
that the time had arrived when it was deemed safe by the Arch 
Enemy to introduce the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
accordingly, about the middle of the ninth century, it was pub- 
licly proclaimed. Paschasius Radbert, Abbot of the monastery 
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of Corbic, thus first explained the doctrine: “If thou believest 
in the miracle of the incarnation of the Son of God, thou must 
believe also in the miracle which is i by the same divine 
power, through the words of the priest. he same body is here 
present, as that in which Christ was born, suffered, arose, and 
ascended to heaven.”* This doctrine was not received with. 
out dissent, and in the next century Berengar published his 
famous protest for which, after a long controversy, he was con- 
demned as a heretic, and once and again, through fear of death, 
compelled to make a public recantation, of which he as fre. 
quently repented, when delivered from impending terror, adding 
those most significant words: “ Very true, human wickedness 
could by outward force extort from human weakness, a different 
confession ; but a change of conviction is what God Almighty’s 
agency can alone effect.” Unable to withstand the blinded and 
depraved spirit of his age, Berengar died in solitude on the 
island of St. Comas, while the truth he had avowed was 
denounced ; though blessed be God truth cannot be destroyed. 
We have finished our task ; and traced the simple rite of the 
Apostles,’ when they broke the bread and distributed the cup 
after the example and commandment of the Saviour, to the 
— ritual, wherein an anointed Priest, amid prostration, and 
chanting, and loud amen, elevates the host and divides the ele- 
ments, granting only the wafer to the people; claiming by this 
rite to crucify anew the Lord of glory, and put Him to an open 
shame for the transgressions of man and the deliverance of those 
in purgatory. We have shown how the Lord’s Supper, after 
nine centuries, became the Latin Mass. Yet, ae ee 
the dominant Paganism, which thus impaired the rites an 
doctrines of the Primitive Church; it has been, we trust, sufl- 
ciently indicated that these corruptions were not effected with- 
out a protest, and after a severe struggle, and that even thus the 
truth was only buried, the life hidden, whose transforming ener- 
ies shall yet burst its entanglements and reform even the 
eathenism in which it has been imprisoned. We always think, 
in surveying the history and prospects of Papacy, of Words- 
worth’s beautiful Poem : 


“ Who shrinks not from alliance 
Of evil with good Powers, 
To God proclaims defiance, 
And mocks whom He adores. 


“A ship to Christ devoted 
From the land of Nile did go; 
Alas! the bright ship floated, 
An idol at her prow. 





* Torrey’s Neander’s Church History, vol. iii, p. 495. 
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“ By magic domination, 
The fi aven-permitted vent 
Of purblind mortal passion, 
as wrought her punishmert. 


“ The Flower, the Form within it, 
What served they in her need ? 
Her port she could not win it, 
Nor from mishap be freed. 


“The tempest overcame her, 
And she was seen no more; 
But gently, gently blame her, 

She cast a Pearl ashore.” 


It might have been a pleasanter but scarcely so profitable a task, 
to have traced the preservation of this rite in its original sim- 
plicity, since we could not thus have been so fully convinced of 
its importance. All that is corrupt in the worship or preten- 
sions of the Papacy, is founded upon the corruptions of this 
Sacrament. Hence was built up that stupendous Litur. 
which confounds the laity, instead of the simple devotion which 
breathed from hearts filled with the Holy Ghost in the chamber 
at Troas, and from the hired house at Rome, where the apos- 
tle to the Gentiles met with his brethren. On its perversion 
were established the doctrines of purgatory, of masses for the 
dead, and of the worship of saints. The corruption of the type 
into a sacrifice, changed the Pastor into a Priest, and introduced 
another ground of justification before God than simple faith in 
Jesus Christ. Restore the simplicity of the Apostolic doctrine 
and practice in celebrating the Lord’s Supper to the Latin 
Church, and you have sapped the foundations of her magnifi- 
cent ritual and splendid hierarchy, and her palaces would be as 
the temples of Edom, and the walls of Tyre, a place for the 
owl to hoot, and over which the ploughshire could pass. 

We have, moreover, in this history, discovered the similarity 
between our method of celebrating this Sacrament and that of 
the Apostles, so that it seemed as if we were narrating the prac- 
tice of a congregational church, when we read the Scripture 
story of the scene where Paul broke the bread and distributed 
the cup. The tendency to corruption, to the making the service 
merely formal, to the attaching of a magical influence to the 
elements, and a consequent forgetfulness of the higher benefit 
to be derived from spiritual communion, is still as in ancient 
days everywhere to be discerned. The father of evil has not 
forgotten his craft, and if he could, would persuade the disci- 
ples to hew down the living God-nourished plants in whose shade 
they are sheltered, and on whose fruit they are supported, 
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to build up from their lifeless trunks a temple of Baal. Be it 
our effort ever to remember and obey those words of the 
Master, “It is the spirit that quickeneth—the flesh profiteth 
nothing ; the words that I speak unto you they are spirit and 
they are life.” 


Arr. VIL—DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 


Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians, by Rev. Thomas 
Laurie, surviving associate in that missien. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1853. 


Tus is a delightful volume. It is not often that so many 
attractions are united in a single book. Viewed simply as a 
tale of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth escapes, it would 
lose nothing by comparison with any similar work. There are 
passages in it that read like the stories of old romance. The 
scenes are laid in a region of surpassing interest, where eve 
broad plain and every cloud-capped mak. carries the mind back 
to the remote past, to the days of patriarchs and prophets. The 
curious observer may still detect in remote hamlets, customs 
that were in vogue before the time of Solomon. There are 
those vast mounds in which are entombed the palaces of great 
kings. There lived and reigned the monarchs whose glory and 
whose shame filled the visions of Ezekiel and Isaiah. We 
cross those wide table-lands where successive empires have 
struggled for the sceptre of the world; where Medes and Mace- 
donians, Romans and Saracens, have arrayed their embattled 
hosts. Across yonder river Tamerlane poured for seven contin- 
uous days his uncounted hordes ; along that valley Xenophon 
—_ his betrayed but undaunted followers ; and further to the 

ast the eye discerns the spot where the Persian staked and 
lost a crown on Arbela’s field of blood. To these historic 
memories is added every natural charm. Mr. Laurie’s own 
residence in the East, and his travels with Dr. Grant, have 

iven him rare qualifications for his task. He has interspersed 

is narrative with delightful pictures of the wild scenery amid 
a py ag Alps, and of the unrivaled beauty of those valleys 
° un, 
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“ Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 
Flowerets and fruits, blush over every stream.” 


From amid snowy and stupendous peaks, and overhanging 
and appalling cliffs, and deep precipices and dark, fearful chasms, 
and mountain torrents dashing down the steep sides of the 
hills, and foaming and boiling over rocks and stones, we descend 
to luxuriant plains, and scenes of fairy beauty, surpassing all 
that the fancy of Spenser could throw about the enchanted 

rdens of Acrasia. We wander by the banks of streams 
which are shaded by the willow, the poplar and the sycamore, 
or journey down sequestered lanes where the peach, the apricot 
and the plumb hang over our heads, where the “ golden pome- 
granate and the luscious fig blend with the rich green of the 
olive, and the modest blackberry holds out its fruit to the trav- 
eler, within his reach on the saddle,” where “flowering plants 
line the path, and birds carol sweetly under the shade of ancient 
oaks, on whose branches grows the mistletoe.” 

But this by no means exhausts all the merits of Mr. Laurie’s 
book. It is a generous and affectionate, but unostentatious 
portraiture of a character that possessed many attractive and 
many noble qualities; a simple record of a life time that has 
seldom been equaled in its exhibition of disinterested benevo- 
lence and untiring zeal. It deals with the history of a unique 
and most interesting people, and records one of the saddest 
catastrophes of modern times. It recalls vividly to mind the 
fierce persecutions of past ages, those baptisms of blood which 
we had fain hoped were never to be renewed. It tells how in 
our own time have been repeated the fearful scenes of Beziers 
and Cabaret, tragedies so fiendish and inhuman that we have 
almost come to regard them as monstrous and unreal myths ; 
how an ancient and independent Christian community has been 
overthrown, how a light has been extinguished which for eigh- 
teen centuries shed its lustre over the dark places of the earth. 

Asahel Grant was born in Marshall, New York, on the 
17th of August, 1807. A predilection which was early mani- 
fested, led him to study medicine. At the age of twenty he 
married and settled in Braintrim, on the Susquehannah, but 
losing his wife four years after, he removed to Utica. We are 
compelled for want of space, to pass hastily over his early life, 
so rich in promise of future excellence. The meeting of the 
American Board at Utica, in the year 1834, wrought an entire 
change in his destiny. His attention was strongly directed to 
——— Missions, and after weighing the subject with much 
care, he made an offer of his services, in a letter to Dr. Ander- 
son. As he expressed a decided preference for the mission 
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which was contemplated among the Nestorians, he was directed 
to join Mr. Perkins, who was already on his way to Persia, 
He sailed from Boston, May 11th, 1835, having just before been 
united to his second wife, a lady who possessed unusual qualifi- 
cations for the position she was to occupy. Passing up the 
Mediterranean, and stopping at Smyrna and Constantinople, on 
the 30th of August they saw Trebizond rising up before them, 
its homes half buried in fruit trees, while beyond towered those 
rugged hills, sacred in every school boy’s memory as the spot 
where the glad Greeks first shouted, “the sea, the sea.” A 
fatiguing journey through Erzroom and Tabriz, and under the 
shadow of Mount Ararat, brought them on the 27th of October 
to Oroomiah, their future home. 

The district of Oroomiah is in the western part of Azerbijan, 
the ancient Atropatene, and forms the frontier line of Persia, in 
the direction of the Turkish empire. The scenery is unrivaled 
even beneath a Persian sky. A gently sloping plain, covered 
with smiling villages and with gardens loaded with delicious 
fruits, extends from the shores of Lake Oroomiah to the bleak 
acclivities of the Kurdish hills. The waters of the lake sparkle 
with the bright reflection of an Eastern sun, and with the gay 
plumage of innumerable waterfowl. Between the mountains 
and the lake stands the city, with its mud walls, and its houses 
of unburnt brick. It boasts of remote antiquity, and is revered 
by all devout Parsees as the birthplace of the founder of their 
faith. Tradition still points to a vast field of ashes, that seems 
to have accumulated during the lapse of ages, as the spot where 
Zoroaster was wont to kindle the sacred fire. 

But to the missionary the scene was endeared by more sacred 
associations. In the city cf Oroomiah, and amid the three 
hundred villages of the plain, there still lingered the scattered 
remnant of a once illustrious church, of a church that had dis- 
puted with Rome herself the spiritual dominion of half the 
world. Its history was more ancient than the dynasty of the 
Caliphs. If their own traditions are to be credited, the Nesto- 
rians received the Gospel from one who sat down with Peter 
and with John at the last Supper of the Lord. When Mahomet 
was still a camel-driver, they had preached it from the valley of 
the Nile to the shores of the Pacific, and from the steppes 
of Northern Tartary to the islands of the great Indian sea. At 
one time they boasted, in India alone, of fourteen hundred 
churches, numbering not less than two hundred and eighty 
thousand souls. The patriarch at Bagdad swayed an organi- 
zation as extended and as powerful as that which submitted 


to Hildebrand. His word was law at the council-tables of great 
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monarchs, and in the camps of wandering tribes. At his bidding 
the apostles of the faith faced the most appalling foes, burning 
with zeal as intense as that which nourished the wasted frame 
of Loyola in the cavern of Montmartre, and sent Xavier to 
administer the sacrament to the Buddhists of Japan. The 
schools of Edessa, and Dorkena, and Beth Abe, had their repre- 
sentatives in the streets of Pekin, on the pepper coast of Mala- 
bar, and amid the mountains of Thibet. But causes which we 
cannot now stop to explain effected their overthrow. When 
they were first visited by American missionaries, the vast juris- 
diction which had once comprehended twenty-five metropolitan 
provinces, had shrunk to a petty sect, hardly able to maintain 
itself against the might of Mohammedan oppression. The 
blighting influence of Islam had not, however, completely cor- 
rupted it, and the forms, at least, of a pure faith, were still 
exhibited in grateful contrast to the degrading superstition 
around, A patriarch was still elected according to canons 
handed down from the time of Cyril and Constantius, and in 
old churches which had survived the zeal of Tamerlane, the 
Gospels were still read in that language which the Saviour 
spoke, the same in which he uttered his expiring words, “Eloi, 
eloi, lama sabacthani.” 

The checkered history of the Nestorians had made a deep 
impression upon the enthusiastic mind of Dr. Grant. The 
thought of their glorious past filled him with bright hopes of 
some future day, when freed from the thraldom of inveterate 
traditions, and regenerated by the power of the living Truth, 
they might again or the vanguard of the Church against the 
infidels of Western Asia—or follow in the footsteps of their fa- 
thers across the plains of Cashgar. Another circumstance 
quickened his zeal. He had become convinced that in the Nes- 
torians were treasured up for final restoration, the remnants 
of the lost tribes of Israel. This theory he maintained with 
characteristic confidence, in opposition to all best informed 
scholars; and his conviction of its truth never wavered to the 
end. In many an hour of danger and discouragement, he was 
buoyed up by the belief that an ultimate triumph over every 
obstacle was insured by the ancient promises of God. 

Mr. Perkins was already in the field when Dr. Grant arrived. 
Mr. Merrick had joined him at Constantinople. ry they 
commenced the work of establishing the mission.’ We pass by 
the first years of missionary labor among the Nestorians of the 
plain, and hasten forward to those scenes which have thrown 
such a romantic interest about the career of Dr. Grant, and with 
which his name will be forever associated. 
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For three years, during his residence at Oroomiah, his eyes 
were turned with eager interest to that rugged chain of hills 
which skirted the western horizon, where secure in their im- 
pregnable fastnesses, the Waldenses of the East had for centu- 
ries asserted a precarious independence. On the sides of inac- 
cessible precipices, and down in deep ravines, where the gloom 
of the winter’s day was never cheered by the grateful sunlight, 
lived thousands who had preserved, with few corruptions, an 
apostolic faith, and who had treated with equal scorn the threats 
of Islam and the flatteries of Rome. There the last of the pa- 
triarchs maintained a show of his former state. Ignorance had 
of course introduced some errors, but the general purity of their 
doctrines, and simplicity of their forms, entitled them to the 
name by which they have long been known, “the Protestants 
of Asia.” - They asserted political, not less than religious inde- 

ndence, and disavowed all allegiance to Sultan or Shah. 

he patriarch was the military, as well as the spiritual guide of 
his flock. Surrounded by cruel and rapacious tribes, and in- 
volved in incessant warfare, the character of the Mountain Nes- 
torians naturally exhibited the sterner and less attractive virtues. 
They were bold, rough, and vindictive. Still, they gave the 
stranger a hospitable welcome to their rude abodes, and made 
a grateful return for every act of kindness. The men were pro- 
verbial for honesty, and for a chivalrous sense of honor. The 
women were neat, frugal and industrious. They were divided 
into numerous tribes, and as among the Scotch, the stripe of the 
tartan, and the figure woven on the sock, distinguished the 
clan. How long the Nestorians have inhabited their wild re- 
treats cannot now be determined, but it seems most probable 
that some had entered the mountains before Bagdad was sacked 
by the Tartars. 

But there were difficulties in the way of missionary labor, nu- 
merous and formidable. A giance at the political relations of the 
Nestorians will set these in the clearest light. Though they 
existed as an independent nation, they possessed no separate 
territorial organization. They were mixed in with the Kurdish 
tribes. The Patriarch and the Emir of the Hahkary tribe lived 
close together in the same district,—and the lands of Diss,Tall, and 
Jelu, were held in common by the followers of both. In Tyary 
alone were the Nestorians tolerably distinct. Thus it was im- 
possible tu visit the one, without being all the time exposed to 
the merciless rapacity of the other. As long ago as the time 
of Xenophon, the Kurds were notorious for cruelty and treach- 
ery. Marco Polo found that their habits had not changed a 
whit, and in our own time theyphave done nothing to impair the 
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reputation which they have enjoyed for more than sixty gene- 
rations. Nominally subject now to Turkey and now to Persia, 
they contrive, in reality, to elude the authority of both. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, they are most to be dreaded immedi- 
ately after their devotions, when they consider that a fresh sup- 
ply of grace will enable them to commit, with impunity, new 
crimes. The Hahkary tribe was the most faithless and perni- 
cious, and between them and the Nestorians a feud existed, 
which dated as far back as the introduction of Christianity 
among the mountains. The quarrel had recently been aggra- 
vated by the efforts of the Patriarch to extend his political in- 
fluence. Besides, on the death of the late Emir, the office had 
been seized by his brother, instead of descending, according to 
ancient usage, to his son. The Patriarch had sided with the 
young Suleiman Bey, and thus had provoked afresh the hostility 
of the usurper. Sometime before Dr. Grant entered the moun- 
tains, the patriarchal residence at Kochannes had been burned ; 
and in another quarter the Nestorians were exposed to foes not 
less formidable. On their northwestern boundary, in the direc- 
tion of lake Van dwelt Badir Khan Bey, the great chief of Buhtan, 
aman of commanding ability and influence, and boundless am- 
bition, who was plotting a revolt from the Sultan, the total sub- 
jugation of the Mountain Nestorians, and the union of all Kur- 
distan under his own dominion. To add to all this, the Turks 
had long been provoked at the existence of two independent races 
within the nominal limits of their great Empire; and had se- 
cretly resolved to exterminate them both. Such was the 
threatening aspect which Kurdistan presented when Dr. Grant 
first conceived the plan of transferring his labors to the moun- 
tains. The Hahkary country was a region that no traveler in 
modern times had traversed. 

During his residence at Oroomiah, he let no opportunity go 
by of gaining information respecting the nature of the country, 
and the character and manners of the people. Every stray 
Kurd who visited the city, was made to contribute something. 
to his stock of knowledge. He received a pressing invitation 
from the Patriarch, Mar Shimon, and the promise of a guard 
through the Hahkary villages. His fame had been carried to 
remote districts by mountaineers who had been relieved by his 
skill, and all were anxious to avail themselves of the services of 
the “good physician.” To his professional character he was 
indebted not only for numberless opportunities of doing good, 
but often, amid the Kurds, for life itself. In a letter which he 
wrote about this time to Dr. Anderson, he says: 

“As I have witnessed the relief of hitaerto hopeless suffer- 
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res, andseen their grateful attempts to kiss my feet and my very 
shoes at the door, both of which they would literally bathe with 
tears—especially as the haughty Moollah has stooped to kiss the 
border of the garment of the despised Christian, some thanking 
God that I would not refuse medicine to a Moslem—and others 
saying, that in every prayer they thanked God for my coming, 
I have hoped that even before I could teach our religion, I was 
doing something to recommend it, and wished that more of my 
professional brethren might share this luxury of doing good.” 

Dr. Grant’s plan was to make his first entrance into the 
mountains from Mosul. With this end in view he left Oroomiah 
for Constantinople in April, 1839. Here Mr. Holmes joined 
him, and accompanied him as far as Mardin, where he was com- 
pelled to turn back, and Dr. Grant continued down the Tigris 
alone. Various circumstances detained him at Mosul, so that 
it was not till October that he was on his way to the patriarch. 
Two Nestorians from Persia, a Kurdish muleteer, and a kavass, 
or police officer, furnished by Mohammed Pacha, made up his 
escort. Pursuing a northeastern route from the ruins of Nine- 
veh, the party were soon ascending the steep southern sides of 
Jesel Maklub. Mournful evidences of war and misery were all 
about them. High up on the cliffs were the ruins of the old 
convent of Mac Mattai, founded fifteen centuries ago, where 
reposes the dust of the great Abulfaraj. Once it was proudly 
termed, from the number of its inmates, “the monastery of 
thousands,” but when Dr. Grant saw it, murder and pillage had 
left it without an inmate. The fertile plains north of the Bu- 
madus had been desolated by war four times within six years, 
till the wretched Nestorians had hardly house or food remaining. 
Passing through Akra, Amadia, and Lezan, he at length reached 
Chumba. He was everywhere received with kindness. From 
Chumba his route was along the valley of the Zab to Diss, 
where the Patriarch resided. 

The successor of Babacus and Timotheus was a man in the 
prime of life, tall and well proportioned, with an ample forehead 
and an intelligent and expressive face. He was dressed in large 
flowing robes, and possessed the grave and dignified bearing of 
an Oriental. He lived in a plain and simple style, his domestic 
affairs being under the skillful direction of his sister. Two 
brothers and five or six servants made up his household. The 
Patriarch welcomed Dr. Grant with great cordiality, but his 
first inquiries were about political affairs, and it was evident 
that his thoughts were dwelling more on temporal than on spi- 
ritual things. He asked why the European powers did not 
interfere and deliver him from human oppression. 
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Dr. Grant remained here five weeks. During his stay he 
formed acquaintances with Nestorians from all parts of the 
mountains, and visited the principal villages in the vicinity. In 
this way he collected a large amount of valuable information. 
When he left, the Patriarch presented him with a New Testa- 
ment, in the old Estranghelo characters, written seven hundred 
and forty years before. The route to Oroomiah led him through 
Jularnerk, the residence of the Emir of the Hahkary tribe. The 
Emir was at a massive castle, two days distant, where he had 
been seized with fever: thither the Doctor bent his steps. On 
his arrival his professional services were at once called 
into requisition. He gave a prescription, and retired to his 
lodgings. At midnight he was again hastily summoned to the 
bedside of his patient. He was led up a winding pathway be- 
tween sentinels who shouted the Kurdish watch-cry. Through 
an outer court, and doors cased in iron, and long dark passages, 
he was conducted to the chamber of the chief. There, stretched 


on a bed, surrounded with guns and daggers, impatient and 
suspicious, lay the dreaded murderer of Schultz. It was a 
trying moment. The physician well understood that his own 
ik hung on the issué of that hour. - The calm and fearless 
bearing of Dr. Grant convinced the invalid of his sincerity and 


taking a more powerful dose, in the morning he was much re- 
lieved. The Doctor became a great favorite. The Emir tried 
to persuade him either to remain, or else to return and reside 
permanently with them. As soon as possible, however, Dr. 
Grant joined a caravan for Salmas, and proceeded to Oroomiah, 
He had been absent eight months. He regarded the results of 
his journey as highly encouraging. He had successfully braved 
obstacles hitherto considered insurmountable. Bright prospects 
of usefulness opened before him. The death of Mrs. Grant, 
and the failure of his own health, now rendered it necessary 
for him to return for a time to America. Before leaving, he 
was overwhelmed with a new affliction in the loss of his two 
little girls. With his son, a boy of four years, he started on the 
perilous journey across the mountains and by Lake Van, to 
Trebizond. He arrived in Boston in October, 1840. During 
his stay at home, he prepared for publication his ‘well-known 
work on the “ Lost Tribes.” +In consequence of his represent- 
ations, the Board decided at once to establish a mission among 
the mountains. He returned to his labors in April, 1841, 
having been prevented by an accident from sailing in the 
steamer President. His original design was to take the route 
by Aleppo and Mozul, but the disturbances in the interior of 
Syria preventing, he was compelled to take the road he had just 
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~ over, by Trebizond and Lake Van. He reached the 
atriarch’s house in July. In company with Mar Shimon, he 
now made an extensive tour deuaeh the different villages and 
districts. He everywhere found the people anxious to have a 
missionary among them. The Patriarch publicly expressed his 
approval of the plan. While at Ashitha, Dr. Grant received 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of two of those who 
were to be associated with him in the new mission, and of the 
sickness of the survivor. He at once hastened to Mosul. Here 
he was startled with the intelligence that the Pachas of Eve. 
room and Mosul were already forming an alliance with the 
Kurds against the Nestorians. Mohammed, Pacha of Mosul, 
was a man whose inhuman barbarities had-given him an odious 
preéminence even among Eastern tyrants. Having quelled 
every show of resistance among his own subjects, his eyes were 
now turned towards the mountains, and his mind was influenced 
with the desire of adding the territories of the hated Christians 
to his own great non Dr. Grant was convinced that the 
independence of the Nestorians was at an end, and that they 
would do well to make what terms they could with the Turks. 
Still he did not relinquish his scheme of establishing a permanent 
station among the mountains. Cut off by the warlike movements 
of Mohammed Pacha in Amadia from access in that direction, 
he pushed across the mountains, through the territories of the 
fierce Mohammed Kur Bey, the noted enemy of all Christians, and 
once more reached Oroomiah, after an absence of twoyears. The 
members of the mission were inspired with his own enthusiasm. 
It was at once decided that Mr. Stocking and two native 
helpers should go back with him to the mountains, They were 
soon on their way over the path that had now become familiar. 
At the castle of Charrch, they met the Emir and one of his 
subordinate chieftains, who were coming to negotiate an alli- 
ance with the Persian Shah. But little more than two years 
before, Dr. Grant had met the Emir returning from a visit of a 
similar nature to the Pacha of Erzroom. Dr. Grant fully ex- 
plained his plans, and received a pledge of protection, and per- 
mission to erect whatever buildings might be needed. Before 
he had gone much further, Mr. Stocking was compelied to go 
back, and at the same time the native assistants, terrified at the 
dangers which confronted them, refused to proceed. But Dr. 
Grant was not daunted. He felt that the opportunity was too 
valuable to be lost. At the last moment he secured as a com- 
panion a courageous Nestorian bishop named Mar Yoosuf. Hos- 
tilities had already commenced. The road was crowded 
with frightened fugitives, fleeing from an irruption of the Kurds 
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near Van. The forces of the Pacha of Erzroom too were 
already on the march to take vengeance for some outrages com- 
mitted by the Persian nomads. At Berchulla, the summer 
residence of the Emir, he found Ismael Pacha just on the point 
of starting to enlist the Patriarch against the Turks. While 
with the Emir, Dr. Grant received the most marked attention, 
and was again urgently invited to reside permanently with 
him. 

The Patriarch was at this time encamped near Chumba, and 
thither Dr. Grant hastened with all possible speed. The per- 
suasions of Ismael Pacha had been without effect. The Patri- 
arch was firmly resolved not to unite with the Kurds and Per- 
sians, against the Turks. He viewed jt-ell as a struggle for the 
mastery over the Nestorians, and ofthe two tyrannies he was 
induced to prefer the latter. The head men of Tyary, who had 
just been convened in council, were inclined to favor an alli- 
ance with the Kurds, but Mar Shimon had craftily managed to 
append such conditions to their codperation as the Kurds would 
not accept. At this time he entered into correspondence with 
Mohammet Pacha, of Mosul. The wily Turk deceived him 
with spurious promises. The extermination of the Nestorians 
was more for his interest than their services. The Emir, who 
was exceedingly jealous of Turkish influence, heard of this 
movement and hated the Patriarch more than ever. 

Meanwhile Dr. Grant had been busily occupied with prepa- 
rations for building. A fine location was selected at Ashitha, a 
pleasant and healthy village, on a branch of the Zab, in the dis- 
trict of Tyara. On a little ridge, not far from the center of the 
hamlet, and commanding a delightful prospect, some petty chief 
had, in times gone by, erected his stronghold. The building 
had long since disappeared, and a few stones and the tradition- 
ary name of “the castle,” which still lingered among the villa- 
gers, were all that preserved its memory. It was purchased for ° 
the reasonable sum of ten cents. The season had now become 
so far advanced, however, that Dr. Grant was compelied to take 
up his Winter quarters at Lezan. 

He was hardly settled when he received a hasty summons to 
the Patriarch. It was reported that the Emir had- just conclu- 
ded a league with Badir Khan Bey, of Buhtan, against the Nes- 
torians. The Kurds and Nestorians were already inflicting 
mutual injuries. It was also whispered that Dr. Grant was 
building a castle to defend the latter. While on his way to the 
Patriarch the Doctor was met by a messenger from the Emir. 
The Pariarch advised him not to go, suspecting treachery ; but 
with customary fearlessness, he set off at once for Julamerk. 
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The Emir received him kindly, but questioned him sharply about 
the house he was building in Tyary. On hearing Dr. Grant’s 
description of it, however, he burst into a hearty laugh, at the 
idea of its being called a fort. Nothing was now said among 
the Kurds about the alliance with the Shah. The great topic 
of discussion, was the proposition made by the Turks, through 
the Pacha of Van. The Emir would hear of nothing but un- 
conditional submission on the part of the Nestorians. It was 
generally understood that all his plans with Badir Khan Bey 
were matured, and that he was also in correspondence with the 
Pacha of Erzroom. 

Dr. Grant had hardly got back to Ashitha, when he was called 
to Mosul by the death of Mr. Hinsdale. By the first of April, 
however, he was on his way back to the mountains, accompa- 
nied by his new associate, Mr. Laurie. He still indulged the 
hope that his missionary labors might be prosecuted. But when 
Mr. Laurie returned to Mosul, in May, for the mission families, 
it was publicly toid that the Turkish. authorities had refused 
firmans to Dr. Smith and Mr. Bliss, on the ground that 
Franks could no longer be tolerated in the mountains. The plot 
was fast drawing to a crisis. Mar Shimon had now taken the 
alarm, and summoned his forces to the field ;—but the Nestori 
ans were sunk in a fatal lethargy. Habitually careless for the 
future, and trusting to their ramparts of rocks, they eyed with 
unconcern the gathering storm, and treated with equal indif- 
ference the entreaties and anathemas of the exasperated Pattri- 
arch. Badir Khan Bey kept his pledge to the Emir, and a thou- 
sand of his men were already on the march. In his extremity, 
Mar Shimon again applied to the Pacha of Mosul. For a time 
deceitful hopes were held out, but at last such terms were de- 
manded that the Patriarch uttered the bold defiance, “ We are 
not foxes that we should fear, but lions, and can fight.” The 
‘whole matter was now clear as noon-day ;—the Turks were re- 
solved no longer to endure the reproach of an independent 
Christian sect within the bounds of Islam, and were making use 
of the Kurds to carry out their deadly purposes. 

The storm burst. The first victims were the tribe of Diss, 
where the Patriarchal family resided. Mar Shimon had tried in 
vain to warn them of their danger—he had tried to raise troops 
for their relief. None wished to abandon their own villages to 
succor remote districts. The leading men of Diss were slaugh- 
tered at a council to which they had been summoned under 
pretence of settling terms of peace. The Kurds flung them- 
selves, like wild beasts, upon the hapless survivors. Neither 
age nor sex was spared. The bodies of eight hundred victims 
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filled the valleys, and stopped up the mountain streams. Of the 
forty members of the Malek’s household, but one escaped. The 
aged mother of the Patriarch was slain. Her murderers flung 
her mangled body into the river, bidding her go and carry the 
news to her accursed son. His brother too, met the same fate, 
and with him the smiling, ruddy cheeked boy, his destined suc- 
cessor in the Patriarchal office. His sister, and the survivors of 
the tribe, were hurried into a captivity, scarcely less terrible 
than death. Numbers threw themselves into the Zab, to avoid 
a similar fate. While these events were transpiring in the 
northeastern districts, Badir Khan Bey hastened to attack Ty- 
ary on the northwest. On the southeast and south, the mise- 
rable Nestorians were hemmed in by hostile Kurds, and the 
forces of Mohammed Pacha were advancing in the southwest. 
For Dr. Grant to have remained longer in the mountains would 
have been sheer madness. He hastily retired to Mosul. The 
wretched Patriarch was at Ashitha. Oriertal usage forbade 
that he should be apprised of the mournful tidings—he was still 
striving to raise succor for those who no longer stood in terror 
of any earthly foes. Having ravaged Diss, the Kurds united 
with the main force under Badir Khan Bey, and Khan Moham- 
med. By an unforeseen route they pushed rapidly on to Chum- 
bas. The Malek, the best friend of Mar Shimon, seeing a 
mountain pass, emulated the valor of Leonidas and the Spar- 
tans. At last he was shot down by a musket ball. Some faith- 
ful follower concealed him in a secluded ravine ;—a woman, to 
save her own life, betrayed his retreat. He was dragged down 
the mountain into the presence of his previous foe. “ Where- 
fore does the infidel sit before me ?” cried the Chief ; “and what 
dog is this that has dared to shed the blood of true believers ?” 
“Q, Mir,” retorted the undaunted Malek, “this arm has taken 
the lives of nearly twenty Kurds—and had God spared me, as 
many more would have fallen by it!” He was held over the 
river, and his head severed from his body with a dagger. 

The Kurds now moved down the western bank of the Zab. 
Their pathway was marked by burning villages and the bodies 
of the dead. The Nestorians were palsied. They could neither 
fight nor flee. The war was nothing but a series of horrid 
butcheries. Atrocities unheard of among savage tribes, were 
perpetrated on every side. The jealousy of rival races, the 
furious malignity of opposing sects, the thirst for revenge, the 
gathered hate of centuries, were all combined—all the fiends 
of hell seemed let loose at once. 

During all this time the pledge given to Dr. Grant was sacred- 
ly observed. When all the rest of Tyary was a smoking ruin, 
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the valley of Ashitha was untouched. Some of his personal 
property even, which fell into the hands of the Kurds, was 
restored. The wretched Patriarch, who had made his head 
quarters in Ashitha, was summoned to surrender himself under 
penalty of being slain wherever found. He succeeded in effect. 
ing his escape to Mosul, where he put himself under the protec. 
tion of the British flag. 

Zeiner Bey, who was left Governor of Tyary, was less scru- 
pulous than his chief. He seized the deserted mission-house, 
and converted itinto a fort. The Nestorians, cowered and dis- 
heartened as they were, could not endure the barbarities of their 
new tyrant. In October they made a rash attack upon the 
castle. Unprepared for a siege, Zeiner Bey was now reduced 
to the last extremity. He relieved himself by a stratagem. 
Assistance before long arrived from Badir Khan Bey, and the 
Nestorians were driven back. Noquarter wasshown. Oneof 
their leaders was impaled within the castle, and the other was 
put to death by the Emir at Julamerk. Ashitha was now 
doomed. Old and young, male and female, were surrendered to 
indiscriminate massacre. Out of three hundred houses in the 
valley, but three were left unburned. The foe swept on to the 
banks of the Zab, in a whirlwind.of destruction. The wretched 
inhabitants of Minyanish and Lezan took refuge in a cave high 
up in the inaccessible sides of the mountain. Unable to fol- 
low, the Kurds determined to starve them out. The heat was 
excessive. In three days their water and provision failed. 
Zeiner Bey swore on the Koran to spare their lives. They sur- 
rendered their arms. Then followed ascene such as the Nesto- 
rians had not witnessed since Tamerlane built them up alive in 
solid masonry, and piled the squares of Bagdad and Ispahan 
with pyramids of human skulls. The work of butchering com- 
menced. ‘he Nestorians were standing on the edge of the 
precipice. Impatient of the slow work of murdering their cap- 
tives one by one, and weary of wading amid the heaps of man- 
gled carcasses, the Kurds forced the survivors, at the point of 
the dagger, to leap down the awful chasm. According to the 
very lowest estimate, out of a thousand souls, but one remained 
to tell the story of that day. 

We will not pursue further this painful narrative. The dis- 
tricts of the Nestorians were turned into a desert. The 
vengeance which Hyder Ali inflicted on the Carnatic was not 
more terrible or more complete. When the missionaries ventured 
again to enter the mountains, they saw on. every hand the ruins 
of deserted villages, fragments of rotting garments, long plaited 
tresses of hair, skeletons of infants, heaps of mouldering bones. 
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The exact number of the slain cannot be certainly determined. 
According to the most reliable estimates not less than ten 
thousands souls, or one-fifth of the entire population of the 
mountains, perished. In the autumn of 1846, 'Tehoma, which 
had united with the Kurds against Tyary, shared a similar fate. 

We have been thus particular, in the foregoing account of 
the massacre, in order to exhibit in as clear a light as possible, 
the real causes which led to it. It was charged in the papers 
of the day to the quarrels of the American missionaries and the 
English Puseyites. How much Dr. Grant did to provoke the 
Kurds, the treatment he always received from them, and the 
exemption from attack which was secured to Ashitha, solely on 
his account, clearly enough show. Mr. Layard, in his recent 
work, (Nineveh and Babylon, p: 424,) throws the blame upon 
his own countrymen. He speaks of “old influences” that were 
still at work, and of the “ misfortunes to which the unfortunate 
opposition to the American missions naturally led.” What 
were these influences ? 

The American missionaries from the day of their arrival at 
Oroomiah, had been treated with marked and uniform kindness, 
by all with whom they were thrown into contact. The Per- 
sian authorities extended to them the most efficient protection. 
Colonel Shiel and Sir Henry Ellis, the British envoys to the 
Shah, and M. Botta, the French consul at Mosul, had manifest- 
ed the greatest interest in their benevolent labors. Among the 
officers of the British army, they had found some of their warm- 
est friends. Subjects of another empire, and members of a dif- 
ferent communion, they hailed with generous applause every 
effort to disseminate religious truth. “Though a churchman 
myself,” said Sir Henry Ellis to Dr. Grant, “I bid God speed 
toevery pious Protestant engaged in this work.” Lord Pon- 
sonby, the British minister to the Porte, manifested equal con- 
tempt for sectarian trammels, and those who are familiar with 
events in Constantinople, during the past few years, need not be 
told how Lord Stratford de Radcliffe, by his liberal and earnest 
philanthropy, by his sympathy with the oppressed of whatever 
sect, and by his bold and determined resistance to prelatical 
assumption, has added new lustre to the great name of Canning. 
From whom, then, did this opposition to the missions arise ? 
One blushes for his religion when he reads that it proceeded 
wholly from those who professed to be engaged in the same pious 
labor of preaching charity and good will among men. 

Just after Dr. Grant had passed through the mountains the 
second time, an Englishman named Ainsworth visited the 
Patriarch. He was acting as agent of the London Christian 
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Knowledge Society. He was also a scientific traveler, and has 
given us an account of his researches in two rather interesting 
volumes. He does not scruple to tell us that he informed the 
Patriarch, “that there were many zealous Christians who seem- 
ed to have read the Bible rather to insert new doctrines and to 
revile against the church, than to ne them increase of wisdom 
and holiness,” and that if one of the American missionaries 
should join the Church of England he must be ordained again. 
Eye-witnesses, however, reported what Mr. Ainsworth does not 
state in his book, that he urged the Patriarch to drive the Amer- 
icans out of the country. But this is not the worst. While Dr. 
Grant was at Mosul, a young man named Badger made his 
appearance there. He came with the avowed purpose of oppo. 
sing those schemes which Dr. Grant had been cherishing for 
years. He had formerly been connected with the printing 
offices of the American mission at Malta and at Beirut. He 
was now in the employ of the Bishop of London, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. On his arrival at Mosul he was attacked 
with fever. Dr. Grant immediately took him under his profes- 
sional care, and showed him every kindness. But Mr. Badger’s 
zeal was not of that pliant sort which yields to mere human 
sensibilities. The truth was not to be compromised by showing 
gratitude to aheretic. He not only declined all religious inter- 
course with the missionaries, but even refused to return the 
calls which they had made him. “I did violence to my own 
natural feelings,” he says, “but I had a duty to perform for the 
church.” If his zeal as a Churchman had only prevented him 
from being civil, the missionaries would have had Jess reason to 
complain. But his ardor was not to be satisfied with sucha 
harmless exhibition of spite. It was just at this time that Mr. 
Hinsdale died. He was buried in the court of the church of 
Mar Toma. His associates were astounded to hear a few days 
after, that Mr. Badger had translated some portions of the pray- 
er which was offered at the grave, in which he made it appear 
that the natives were represented as heathens; and that at the 
same time he informed them that the Americans had held them 
up to the contempt of Christendom in the pages of the Mission- 
ary Herald. Dr. Grant was prevented by various causes from 
returning to Ashitha until April. The snow does not usually 
disappear till May. But Mr. Badger was not a man to fear the 
elements when he had heresy to uproot. He was on his way to 
the Patriarch in the middle of February. When his mules 
gave out he pushed forward on foot ; when his feet refused to 
carry him, he slid along on the surface of the frozen snow. 
And all this for what? To preach the gospel to an eager mul- 
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titude ? to break the bread of life to a famishing people? By 
no means. Simply to destroy a few little schools which had 
been established, after infinite labor and risk, by the very man 
to whom he had just been indebted for his life. We will not 
follow further the mean and pitiful acts to which the love—not 
of Christ—but of the Church, constrained him. The diminu- 
tives of the language would be inadequate to the task of express- 
ing his littleness. Our readers will perhaps be able to form 
some feeble conception of the fervor of his ‘apostolic’ zeal, of 
his arrogant and impudent assumption of superior ecclesiastical 
authority, of his bitter hatred of all “dissenting sects,” of his 
skill in fomenting prelatical prejudice, of his reckless perversions 
of the truth, of his utter lack of all noble views of Christian 
truth, and of ali generous and all manly sentiments, when we 
say that Bishop Southgate could not justify his conduct. 

Mr. Badger undoubtedly endeavored to exercise an improper 
political ialineien while in the mountains. His anxiety to ex- 
clude the Americans from laboring among the Nestorians, led 
him to advise the Patriarch to place himself under the protec- 
tion of England, and bid defiance to the Kurds. The Kurds, 
both in Jevira and Julamerk, attributed the refusal of the 
Patriarch to make terms with the Emir, to the interference of 
Mr. Badger. It was a significant remark which one of them 
made to Dr. Smith and Mr. Laurie, a year after the massacre : 
“I see you are very different from other Englishmen; for you 
wish to maintain peace with all men.” There can be no doubt 
that the habitual jealousy with which the Kurds regarded all 
foreign influence among the mountains, was provoked still more 
by these proceedings on the part of Mr. Badger. It was to this 
conduct that Mr. rate refers in the remark which we have 
quoted. Still neither Dr. Grant nor Mr. Laurie, who both had 
ample opportunity of learning the whole truth, believed that 
Mr. Badger was in every way the cause of the mournful catas- 
trophe. The massacre, as we have endeavored to show, was 
the result of causes that were in operation long before either 
Mr. Ainsworth or Mr. Badger had visited Mar Shimon. And 
yet Mr. Badger did not labor to no purpose. The great end he 
had in view was accomplished. He roused enmities which 
but for him would never have existed, and blasted hopes which 
but for him would have ripened into untold good. Mr. Layard 
tells us that he found the Patriarch, who had once been so 
eager to welcome Dr. Grant, and who had given the warmest 
sanction to all his plans even more bitter in his denunciations of 
the American missionaries than of the Kurdish or Turkish 
oppressors. Well might he add, that “strange influences had 
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been at work.” The cheeks of Mr. Badger must have tingled 
with shame, when he read how an English traveler turned aside 
from his arduous and important labors, to calm the miserable 
animosities, and remove the unreasonable prejudices, which an 
English missionary had provoked. 

But to return to Dr. Grant. After he reached Mosul, all his 
energies were devoted to the work of relieving the wretched 
fugitives who crowded the city. In the spring he looked forward 
to a return to his native land. But it was not so ordered. The 
malady from which he had suffered during his whole residence 
in the East, was aggravated by his recent hardships. Early in 
April he felt his health failing. On the 25th of the same month 
his sorrowful companions laid his body by the side of Mr. Hins. 
dale, in the court of the church of Mar Toma. All Mosul was 
in mourning. The people wept aloud as the procession passed 
along the streets. Even the Turkish governor could not restrain 
his tears. Jacobite and Nestorian priests assisted at the funeral, 
ahd the sobs of grateful mountaineers were mingled with the 
prayers that rose from around his grave. We will not attempt 
to portray his character, to delineate that rare and happy com- 
bination of opposite excellencies, that blending of firmness with 
suavity, of courage with modesty, of zeal with charity, which 
made him fearless of aught save bringing reproach upon the 
cause of Christ, and which led him to repel with generous 
warmth, what he regarded as unjust accusations against his 
most persevering foe. His own deeds are his best eulogy. Long 
after his death, his associates heard his name repeated with grate- 
ful veneration by Persians and Mohammedans, in the castles of 
Kurdish chiefs, and in the hovels of the mountaineers. Mr. 
Layard, in a letter to Mr. Laurie, speaks of him in the same 
strain of eulogy with which he has always made mention of 
American missionaries. Mr. Laurie also quotes a touching 
tribute paid to his memory by one of the pupils of the Female 
Seminary at Oroomiah. The hopes which led him to surrender 
country, family and home, were disappointed. But he lived not 
in vain. That life was notin vain which stamped on the hearts 
of bigoted unbelievers so bright an image of Christian benev- 


— which left to the Church so rare an example of Christian 
zeal, 
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Arr. VIIL—LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES. 


Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon; with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert: Being the 
result of a Second Expedition undertaken for the Trustees of 
the British Museum. By Austen H. Layarp, M. P., Author 
of “ Nineveh and its Remains.” With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 Park Place, 
1853. 


Ten years ago the literary and Christian world was electri- 
fied with the intelligence of the disinterment of the remains of 
buildings and sculptures on the sile of the city of Nineveh. 
Previously to that, how little had been certainly known of that an- 
cient and “exceeding great” city! Besides the allusions in the 
histories and prophecies of the Old Testament, some marvelous 
tales, and confused genealogies of kings, contained in historical 
fragments of doubtful authenticity, were the only records of its 
existence. The accounts of Ninus and Semiramis were begin- 
ning to be considered as myths, and the tragical death of Sarda- 
napalus was best known as a subject for the dramatist. The 
venerable and mysterious mounds on the Tigris afforded an ex- 
citing stimulant to antiquarian curiosity, and a theme for conjec- 
ture to the boldest imagination. But even these had been ob- 
jects of suspicion ; some had passed them by as curious natural 
hills, and one traveler had discovered them to be “the remains 
of a Roman camp, of the time of Hadrian.” 

In 1844, the simultaneous enterprise of Mr. Botta and Mr. 
Layard probed the mounds of Nimrid, Kuyunjik and Khorsa- 
bad, and disclosed the monuments of the Assyrian empire. In 
1848 the results of their explorations were published. They de- 
monstrated the former existence of a great, proud, and warlike 
people on the banks of the Tigris; they exhibited its customs, 
its arts, its religion, its character, in the most vivid manner, and 
presented to the scholar volumes of historical records, written in 
an unknown tongue and an undeciphered character. But the 
actual contributions made to history, in these first-published re- 
searches, were comparatively inconsiderable. 

In the five years which have since passed, the excavations 
have been continued. The suite of palaces at Nimrdd, the ear- 
liest, as well as the latest seat of the kings of Nineveh, and the 
vast and magnificent structure at Kuyunjik, opposite the city 
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of Mosul, the monument of the palmiest era of the Assyrian em- 
pire, have been almost entirely exhumed. The details of wars, 
sieges, and battles, and the representation of the peaceful arts, 
in still greater minuteness, have been found upon the sculptured 
slabs. Numerous articles of ornament and use, from the pick- 
axe and kitchen utensil, to the throne and ivory scepter of the 
king himself, have been disinterred from the earth which covers 
the ruins. A national library of inscribed tiles has been dis- 
covered, in a somewhat fragmentary condition, and transferred 
to the shelves of the British Museum. Further excavations 
have been made in other mounds, so that there are few of the 
many “ Te//s” in the neighborhood of Mosul, which do not show, 
in a newly healed scar upon the side, or in the narrow opening 
of a tunnel, some sign of having been explored, or at least tap- 
ped, by the picks of Mr. Layard’s workmen. 

While the traveler has been thus active abroad, the scholar 
in his study has not been idle. From the remains of buildings 
hitherto discovered, and with infinite pains at raking and scra- 
ping together the scattered shreds of evidence, the Persian and 
Assyrian palaces have been plausibly restored by Mr. Fergus- 
son,* an ingenious architectural writer. But that without 
which the explorations of Mr. Layard would have been of little 
service to science, is the deciphering and translation of the in- 
scriptions. The interpretation of an unknown discourse, writ- 
ten in an unknown character and an unknown language, was a 
problem difficult indeed of solution. The task proposed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar to “the magicians, the astrologers, the sorcerers 
and the Chaldeans,” was hardly more unreasonable than that to 
which the monuments of Sennacherib and Darius invited the 
savants of Europe. The accomplishment of this task, from the 
first happy guess of Grotefend, down to the translation of the 
Ninevite records, is one of the most marvelous achievements 
of human science.t 

At the opening of his last chapter, Mr. Layard introduces 
the results of these labors in the following words : 


“* When in 1849 I published the narrative of my first researches in Assyria, the 
numerous inscriptions recovered from the remaius of the buried palaces, were still 
almost a sealed book ; for although an interpretation of some had been hazarded, 
it was rather upon mere conjecture than upon any well-established philological 
basis. I then, however, expressed my belief that ere long their contents would be 
known with almost certainty, and that they would be found to furnish a history, 





* His exceedingly curious and interesting work is entitled: “The Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis Restored.” 

+ The most interesting and intelligible account which we have seen of these in- 
vestigations, is given in Mr. Fergusson’s work, p. 13. 
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previously almost unknown, of one of the earliest and most powerful empires of the 
ancient world. 

“Since that time the labors of English scholars, and especially of Col. Rawlinson 
and Dr. Hincks, and of M. de Saulcy, and other eminent investigators on the Con- 
tinent, have nearly led to the fulfillment of those anticipation. . . The results, 
however, are still very incomplete. It is indeed a matter of astonishment that, 
considering the time which has elapsed since the discovery of the monuments, so 
much progress has been already made, But there is every prospect of our bei 
able, ere long, to ascertain the general contents of almost every Assyrian record. 
Pp. 611-612. 


While these investigations have been going on, the result of 
them has been anticipated with lively interest, by all who felt an 
care about the question of the authenticity of the Scriptures. It 
is a singular but most happy circumstance, that questions of 
such importance to the Evidences of Christianity, have been 
discussed and decided, without disturbance from the cavils of 
unbelievers on the one hand, or from the clamors of narrow- 
minded or half-believing theologians on the other. Deep in the 
sanctuaries of the temple of science, which are in the world 
but not of it, and which manifest themselves to the outer world, 
rather than communicate with it, by periodical volumes of 
heavy “ Transactions,” these results have been slowly elabor- 
ated ; and now that they have been brought to common view, 
in the work of Mr. Layard, they form a contribution to Biblical 
science which the lover of the Bible may study with unmingled 
satisfaction. We propose to give, in a plain and unadorned 
manner, a view of the chief points ir which the Scriptural 
narrative is illustrated, confirmed, and supplemented, by the 
book before us. 

The Biblical account of Assyrian history may be compressed 
within a short space. After the fact of the foundation of Nine- 
veh by Nimrod has been stated, (Gen. x, 11, margin,) and an 
allusion to the power of the nation, in the prophecy of Balaam, 
(Numb. xxiv, 22,) it wholly disappears from view—unless {the 
invasion of Judea by Chushan-Rishathaim, “king of Mesopo- 
tamia,” in the time of the Judges, (Jud. iii, 8,) may be considered 
as coming from the banks of the Tigris.* 

In the early part of the eighth century before Christ, just 
after the reign of Jeroboam II, at a time when the two petty 
kingdoms of Judea and Israel are vexed with internal anarchy, 
mutual wars, and with the aggressions of the Syrian kings of 
Damascus, Nineveh is again introduced in the strange book of 
Jonah, a Galilean prophet; it is an exceeding great city, of 





* Is it improbable that the curious monuments of primeval art discovered by 
Mr. Layard at Arban, on the Khabur, are relics of the “ Kingdom of oe 
over which Chushan-Rishathaim reigned, fourteen centuries before Christ 
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three days ayn ol whose “wickedness had come up before 
the Lord,” but whose threatened punishment is delayed in con- 
sequence of the penitence of the people. A few years later, 
(about 770 B. C.,) the Assyrians actually appear against the land 
of Israel, under Pul their king. (2 Kings xv, 19.) Tiecitens the 
king of Israel, buys a transient peace at the price of a thousand 
talents of silver. Twelve years after this, (756 B. C.,) while the 
Israelites under the warlike reign of Pekah, were conspiring with 
the Syrians to oppress Judah, “ came Tiglath Pileser, king of As. 
syria,’ and conquered all the northern part of the kingdom of 
Israel—* Kedesh and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land 
of Naphtali—and carried them captive to Assyria.” (2 Kings 
xv, 29.) 

Notwithstanding this reverse, the combined armies of Israel 
and Syria continued to molest the little state of Judah, and to 
threaten the capital itself. The heart of King Ahaz “ was 
moved, and the heart of his people, as the trees of the wood are 
moved by the wind,” Although Isaiah pronounced some of his 
sublimest prophecies in promise of the deliverance of Judah 
from these enemies, and although signs and tokens were multi- 
plied to point out the time when the abhorred land should be 
forsaken of both her kings,” and when “ the riches of Damascus 
and the spoil of Samaria should be taken away before the king 
of Assyria,” still the faithless Ahaz was terrified into sending an 
humble embassy to Tiglath Pileser, begging his protection. The 
alliance had the usual result of such unequal confederacies. 
The Assyrian accepted the silver and the gold sent him from 
the treasures of the temple and the palace, seized the city and 
the spoil of Damascus; but as for Ahaz, he “came unto him, 
and distressed him, but strengthened him not.” (2 Kings xvi, 
7-7. 2 Chron. xxviii, 16-21.) 

In these discouraging circumstances, the dishonored reign of 
Ahaz ended, (B. C. 726,) and he was gathered to his fathers, to 
be replaced by his son Hezekiah. Even at this time, when the 
huge empire of Assyria was beginning to cast pertentous 
shadows over the sacred kingdom, when the powerful monarchy 
of Syria had been absorbed into its mass, and when the neigh- 
bor state of Samaria seemed to be on the point of extermina- 
tion,—even now the prophets rose into a loftier strain of hope. 
The violent and utter ruin of “ the bloody city” was denounced 
in terms of matchless sublimity by Nahum and Zephaniah, while 
the “evangelic prophet” saw in the promised deliverance from 
the hand of the Assyrian the type and the assurance of a greater 
Redemption from a worse enemy. 

The aggressions from the Assyrians continue. A new king, 
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Sargon, is mentioned as sending his Tartan or general to Ash- 
dod, (Is. xx, 1.) About the same time (B. C. 725) another king, 
Shalmaneser, “found conspiracy in Hoshea,” king of Israel ; in 
that he had formed a treaty with So, king of Egypt, and re- 
fused to pay his annual tribute to the king of Assyria. Shal- 
maneser seized and imprisoned him. No peace remained for 
the poor state of Israel. The prophet Hosea compares her toa 
frightened dove, flying back and forth to escape the net. “ They 
call to Egypt, they go to Assyria.” He threatens them with a 
new invasion from the monarch whose cruelty had alread 

rown into a proverb. “All thy fortresses shall be spoiled as 

halman spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle: the mother 
was dashed in pieces upon her children.” 

The prophecy did not wait long for its fulfillment. “It came 
to pass in the fourth year of King Hezekiah, which was the 
seventh year of Hoshea, king of Israel, (B. C. 723,) that Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, came up against Samaria, and besieged 
it, and at the end of three years they took it.” “And the king 
of Assyria did carry away ~~ unto Assyria, and put them in 
Halah and in Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes.” (2 Kings xviii, 9-11.) 

This was the end of the kingdom of Israel. The vacant ter- 
ritory was settled with a mongrel population gathered from va- 
rious Assyrian provinces ; and the boundary-line of Judea be- 
came the frontier of the Assyrian empire. 

The narrative of the Old Testament is now clear and unin- 
volved. Sennacherib with his army invaded Judea, (B. C. 713,) 
and seized all the fortified towns except Jerusalem. Hezekiah 
sent to him at his camp at Lachish, offering tribute, and was 
relieved from the invasion by paying three hundred talents of 
silver and thirty of gold; todo which he was forced to take the 
silver and gold of the Lord’s house. 

But the relief, so dearly purchased, was only temporary, at 
the most. Whether Sennacherib withdrew his army at all in 
consequence of the submission and tribute of Hezekiah, does 
not appear. Immediately afterwards in the order of the nar- 
rative (2 Kings xviii, xix) the — king is again at Lachish, 
and sends insolent messages to Hezekiah by the officers of his 
army. These officers returning from their errand find their 
king engaged in the siege of Libnah, from which he rises only 
when visited by the angel of the Lord, who “smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand.” 

“So Sennacherib departed and went and returned, and dwelt 
at Nineveh.” Here he died by the hand of his own sons, and 
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was succeeded by Esarhaddon. In connection with these 
events it is noticeable that Hezekiah, on his recovery from sick. 
ness, receives a friendly message from Merodach-Baladan, king 
of Babylon. 

About the year 676, Manasseh, king of Judah, was seized by 
the king of Assyria, but afterward released. (2 Chron. xxxiii, 
11-13.) After this, all notice of the empire disappears, und we 
hear, instead, of the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, 
We have then, no history of the fall of Nineveh, but if prophecy 
had been true, it was a violent and terrible destruction, worthy 
of the proud and cruel career of “the bloody city.” 

To what extent do the discoveries of the Assyrian monu- 
ments correspond with the facts of Scripture history ? Just so 
far, we answer, as to give the strongest confirmation of those facts, 
which is possible in the nature of the case. The additions made 
to Jewish history are such as to show the independence of the 
Assyrian chronicle, and the variations from the Hebrew account 
are generally just such as would be expected in the annals of 
the hostile power. To illustrate this, we must first take a glance 
at the present state of knowledge concerning the inscriptions, 
and at the process followed in obtaining the results. 

With one exception, the Assyrian cuneiform notation seems to 
have been effectually mastered, and the difficulties of reading 
the inscriptions seem to be those incident to reading a language 
whose lexicon and grammar are yet imperfect. This exception 
is that the proper names— 


“ Of many kings, countries, and cities, are not written phonetically ; that is, by let- 
ters having a certain alphabetic value, but by monograms, and the deciphering of 
them is a peculiar process, which may sometimes appear suspicious to those not ac- 
quainted with the subject. The greater number of Assyrian proper names with 
which we are acquainted, whether royal or not, appear to have been made up of the 
name, epithet, or title of one of the national deities, and of a second word, such as 
‘slave of, ‘servant of, dc. . . . . The names of the gods being commonly 
written with a monogram, the first step in deciphering is to know which god this 
particular sign denotes. . . . . It is this fact which renders it so difficult to de- 
termine, with any degree of confidence, most of the Assyrian names, and which 
leads me to warn my readers that, with the exception of such as can be identified 
with well-known historic kings, as Sargon, Sennacherib, and Essarhaddon, the inter- 
pretation of all those which are found on the monuments of Nineveh, is liable to 
very considerable historic doubt.” P. 147. 


In constructing from these materials a history of the Assyrian 
monarchy, it is necessary to fix upon some point corresponding 
with a fixed date in known history. This point is presented 
in the inscription on the black obelisk. The readers of Mr. 
Layard’s first work will remember the discovery of this monu- 
ment in the trenches of the second, or central, Nimrad palace. 
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It is now in the British Musevm,—an obelisk of black marble, 
seven feet high, with five little bas-reliefs in pannels on each 
side, representing a procession of captives —— the king 
with tribute. An inscription of two hundred and ten lines cev- 
ers the unsculptured space on the sides of the obelisk. The 
animals represented in the procession, the Bactrian two-humped 
camel, the elephant, the monkeys, &c., seem to exhibit the re- 
sults of an Indian campaign, and in the flush of antiquarian 
excitement, Mr. oe was disposed to consider it the trophy 
of some primeval Ninus, who first carried his conquering arms 
to the Indus or Ganges. Recently, however, after pursuing their 
researches independently and in widely-distant countries, Dr. 
Hincks and Col. Rawlinson, the two great English investiga- 
tors of the subject, have come almost simultaneously to the same 
conclusion. On one of the processions of tribute bearers they 
identify the name of Jehu, the son of Omri, the King of Sama- 
ria, Beth-Omri, (the house of Omri, see 1 Kings xvi, 24.) On 
another part of the column, is read the name of Hazael, king 
of Syria, and that of “Ethbaal king of the Zidonians,” the 
father of Jezebel whom Jehu slew. (See 1 Kings xvi, 29.) 
There can be no mistake in this. The names in the inscription 
do not vary from the Hebrew orthography to the value of a 
single letter, except that the name Omri is changed to Khumri, 
(the » of the Hebrew being changed to 5). 

The date of this monument, then, is fixed at the former part 
of the ninth century before Christ ; and the fact that it com- 
memorates, constitutes a clear and important addition to our 
knowledge of Hebrew history, namely, the paying of a tribute 
from the king of Israel to the king of Assyria, more than one 
hundred years before the first Assyrian invasion of Israel men- 
tioned in the Scripture,—the invasion of Pul, during the reign 
of Menahem. 

As the obelisk records the history of thirty-one years of the 
reign of Divanubar, (or Temen-bar,) there is reason for placing 
the date of his accession as early as 900 B.C. This date, then, 
is the zero from which Assyrian chronology is computed. 

The name of the king in these inscriptions is uniformly fol- 
lowed with his royal pollen From that upon the obelisk, it 
appears that the father and predecessor of Divanubar was As- 
sur-akah-pal, or, as it is otherwise read, Assar-adan-pal, (Sarda- 
napalus,) the builder of the earliest existing palace at Nineveh, 
the northwest palace at Nimrfd. His reign seems not to have 
been a short one, and the date of his accession is set at 930 B. C. 

The records of the latter king “furnish the names of five, if 
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not seven, of his predecessors.” By placing these in their 
genealogical order, some estimate may be made of the age of 
the dynasty. A curious inscription, discovered elsewhere, 
affords, however, the means of a closer determination of its 
date. The sculptures referred to are carved, like many others 
of the same and subsequent ages, upon the living rock, in the 
precipice “on the side of a narrow, rocky ravine on the right 
bank of a brawling mountain torrent,” issuing from the hills 
which bound the plain of Nineveh on the northeast. Figures 
of the gods, sacred and military symbols, are yg ow by 
the portrait of the king, and a record of his deeds. This king 
is proved to be Sennacherib. First are recounted the great pub- 
lic works of his reign—the canals which he constructed for the 
capital and the provinces. After this a long obscure passage 
precedes a very detailed account of the expedition to Babylon 
and Kar-Duniyas against Nero-dach-baladan.” And after giv- 
ing particulars of the campaign, “Sennacherib then mentions 
his advance to Babylon, his conquest and plunder of it, and con- 
cludes with saying that he brought back from that city the 
images of the gods which had been taken by Merodach-Adakhe, 
the king of Mesopotamia, from Assyria four hundred and eigh- 
teen years before, and put them in their places.” Pp. 212, 213. 

Now the name mentioned in this inscription as the king of 
Assyria, from whom the idols were captured, is identical with 
a name in the — pedigree of the Sardanapalus, who built the 
early palace at Nimrid. This serves to fix the date of the be- 
ginning of the dynasty. 

We have given so minute an account of these curious pro- 
cesses, to show the firm basis on which the professed discoveries 
in the ruins of Nineveh were founded. The records subsequent 
to those of the obelisk king are full of interesting illustrations of 
the Scriptures. Afteran interval of four kings, and perhaps 
more, whose annals have not been discovered, we come to those 
of the king who rebuilt the second or central palace. He is 
identified “ through an important discovery, for which we are 
indebted to Dr. Hineks. n an inscription on a bas-relief, rep- 
resenting part of a line of war-chariots, he has detected the 
name of Menahem, king of Israel, amongst those of other mon- 
archs paying tribute to the king of Assyria, in the eighth year of 
his reign. This Assyrian king must consequently have been 
either the immediate predecessor of Pul, Pul himself, or Tiglath 
Pileser, the name not having yet been deciphered.” 

The next king whose records are found, was the builder of 
the palace of Khorsabad. 
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“ His name Reh makati slight variations by different interpreters, is admitted 
by all to be that the Assyri my te ey by Isaiah . . . The 
ruins of Khoraabad furnish us with the most detailed and ample annals of his reign. 
Unfortunately am inscription containing an account of a campaign against Samaria 
in his first or second year, has been almost entirely desteeged. ns in one still i. 
served, 27,280 Israelites are described as having been carried into captivity by him 
from Samaria, and the several districts or provincial towns depen upon that 
city. Sargon, like his predecessors, was a great warrior.” 


It is the opinion of Col. Rawlinson that Shalmaneser is found 
on the monuments of Khorsabad, as an epithet of Sargon,—an 
opinion which would seem to be supported by the incidents of 
his reign. It is not easy to account for the fact that there is 
otherwise no mention of the name of this monarch in all the 
monuments of Nineveh. 

Beginning with Sargon, the list of kings is complete, almost, 
if not quite, to the fall of the empire. His successor was Sen- 
nacherib, who built the vast and gorgeous palace upon the 
mound now called Koyunjik, and engraved on the great bulls 
which guarded its portal, the annals of six years of his reign. 

These inscriptions are in the style of cool arrogance which 
might be expected from the author of the messages delivered by 
his officers to Hezekiah. He calls himself “ the subduer of kings, 
from the upper sea of the setting sun (the Mediterranean) to the 
lower sea of the rising sun, (the Persian gulf.”) The first year 
of his reign wasdistinguished by a campaign against Merodach- 
Baladan, (the king of Babylon who sent to king Hezekiah) in 
which Sennacherib was splendidly victorious. The second 
year was occupied with a similar expedition toward the North, 
of which full details are given. 

In the third year of Sennacherib was undertaken the memo- 
rable expedition, of which we have an account in the books of 
Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah. After giving the route and 
achievements of the army in Northern Syria, the inscription, 
— much injured and defaced, tells of the war in 

udea. 


“It ap to state that the chief priests (?) and people of Ekron (?) had de- 
throned their king Padiya, who was dependent — Assyria, and had delivered 
0 


him up to Hezekiah, king of Judea. The k Fey t sent an army, the main 
part of which is said ray, San belonged to the king of Milukhkha (Meroe, or A&thi- 
opia,) to Judea, probably to help their Jewish allies. Sennacherib joined battle 
with the Egyptians, totally defeated them near the city of Al... . ku, capturing 
the charioteers of the king of Milukhkha, and placing them in confinement. This 
battle between the armies of the Assyrians oat Egyptians appears to be hinted at 
in Isaiah and in the book of Kings. Padiya having been brought back from 
Jerusalem was replaced by Sennacherib on his throne. ‘Hezekiah, king of 
Judah,’ says the Assyrian king, ‘who had not submitted to my authority, forty- 
six of his principal cities, and fortresses and villages depending upon them, of which 
VOL, XI. 59 
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I took no account, I captured and carried away their spoil. I shut up (?) himself 
within Jerusalem, his capital city. The fortified towns, and the rest of his towns, 
which I spoiled, I severed from his country, and gave to the kings of Escalon, Ekron, 
and Gaza, so as to make his country small. In addition to the former tribute im- 
posed upon their countries, I added a tribute, the nature of which I fixed’ The 
next is somewhat defaced, but the substance of it appears to be, that he 
took from Hezekiah the treasure he had collected in Jerusalem, 30 talents of gold 
and 800 talents of silver, the treasures of his palace, besides his sons and his 
daughters, and his male and female servants or slaves, and brought them all to 
Nineveh. The city itself, however, he does not pretend to have taken. 

“There can be little doubt that the campaign against the cities of Palestine re- 
corded in the inscriptions of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, is that described in the Old 
Testament. The events agree with considerable accuracy. We are told in the Book 
of Kings, that the king of Assyria, in the fourteenth year of the reign of Hezekiah, 
‘came up against all the fenced cities of Judah and took them,’ as he declares 
himself to have done in his annals. And, what is most important, and perhaps one of 
the most remarkable coincidences of historic testimony on record, the amount of the 
treasure in gold taken from Hezekiah, thirty ta‘ents, agrees in the two perfectly 
independent accounts. Too much stress cannot be laid on this singular fact, as it 
tends to prove the general accuracy of the historical details contained in the Assy- 
rian inscriptions. There is a difference of 500 talents, as it will be observed, in the 
amount of silver. It is probable that Hezekiah was much yore by Sennacherib, 
and compelled to give him all the wealth that he could collect, as we find him 
actually taking the silver from the house of the Lord, as well as from his own 
treasury, and cutting off the gold from the doorsand pillars of the temple, to satisfy 
the demands of the Assyrian king. The Bible may therefore only include the actual 
amount of money in the 300 talents of silver, whilst the Assyrjan records comprise 
all the precious metal taken away. There are some chronological discrepancies 
which cannot at present be satisfactorily reconciled, and which I will not attempt to 
explain. It is natural to suppose that Sennacherib would not perpetuate the mem- 
ory of his own overthrow; and that, having been unsuccessful in an attempt upon 
Jerusalem, his army being visited by the plague described in Scripture, he should 
gloss over his defeat by describing the tribute he had previously received from 
Hezekiah as the general result of his campaign.” 


There is one particular event in this campaign which is ~~ 


sented to us with all the vividness of pictorial illustration. Por- 
trayed upon the walls of an inner chamber of the palace, Mr. 
Layard found a full representation of the siege and capture of 
acity. We regret not to be able to copy his graphic descrip- 
tion of these reliefs, which include al] the pomp and barbarity 
of Oriental warfare. At one end of the series, in front of the 
fortified camp, is the full-length portrait of the king, seated in 
his chair of state, and above the head the following inscription: 
“ Sennacherib, the mighty king—king of the country of Assy- 
ria, sitting on the Throne of Judgment before the city of La- 
chish—I give permission for its slaughter.” 

There is one more illustration of Scripture history presented 
by Mr. Layard, of a still more wonderful character. 


“In a chamber or passage in the southwest corner of this edifice were found a 
large number of pieces of fine clay bearing the impression of seals, which, there is 
no doubt, had been affixed, like modern official seals of wax, to documents written 
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on leather, papyrus, or parchment. Such documente, with seals in clay still 
attached, have been discovered in Egypt, and specimens are preserved in the 
British Museum. The writings themselves had been consumed by the fire which 
destroyed the building, or had perished from decay. In the stamped clay, how- 
ever, may still be seen the holes for the string or strips of skin, by which the seal 
was fastened; in some instances the ashes of the string itself remain, with the 
marks of the finger and thumb. 

“The greater part of these seals are Assyrian, but with them are others bearing 
Egyptian, Pheenecian, and doubtful symbols and characters. . . . The most re- 
markable and important of the Egyptian seals, are two impressions of a royal 
signet, which though imperfect, retain the cartouche, with the name of the king, so 
as to be perfectly legible. It is one well known to Egyptian scholars, as that of 
the second Sabaco the Ethiopian, of the twenty-fifth dynasty. On the same piece 
of clay is impressed an Assyrian seal, with a device representing a priest minis- 
tering before the king, probably a royal signet. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to the identity of the cartouche. Sabaco 
reigned in Egypt at the end [beginning] of the seventh century before Christ, the 
exact time at which Sennacherib came to the throne. He is probably the So men- 
tioned in the second book of Kings (xvii, 4) as having received ambassadors from 
Hosea, the king of Israel, who by entering into a league with the Egyptians, called 
down the vengeance of Shalmaneser, whose tributary he was, which Ted to the first 
great captivity of the apn of Samaria. Shalmaneser we know to have been an 
immediate predecessor of Sennacherib and Tirakhah the Egyptian king, who was 
defeated by the Assyrians near Lachish, was the immediate successor of Sabaco IT. 

“It would seem that a peace having been concluded between the Egyptian and 
one of the Assyrian monarchs, probably Sennacherib, the royal signets of the two 
kings thus found together, were attached to the treaty, which was deposited 
amongst the archives of the kingdom. Whiist the document itself, written upon 
parchment or papyrus, has completely perished, this singular proof of the alliance 
if not actual meeting, of the two monarchs is still preserved amidst the remains of 
the state papers of the Assyrian empire ; furnishing one of the most remarkable 
instances of confirmatory évidense on record, whether we regard it as verifying the 
correctness of the interpretation of the cuneiform character, or as an illustration of 
Scripture history.” 


The only remaining incident in the Scriptural history of Sen- 
nacherib is his tragical death by the hands of his own children. 
It would not be reasonable to expect a direct mention of this 
crime, either in his own annals, or in those of his son. Yet, 
even with regard to this, there are some facts which seem to us 
to corroborate the Biblical narrative: 

The arch of Septimus Severus contained the names and effi- 
gies, not only of Severus himself, but of his two sons, Caracalla 
and Geta. hen, however, after the death of the father, in the 
strife for power, Geta had died a victim to the fierce jealousy of 
his brother, the latter caused the name and image of the murder- 
ed man to be removed from the arch ; and the mutilated marble 
still bears impressive witness to the unnatural fratricide. 

So in the palace of Sennacherib, whenever in following the 
lines of sculptured slabs through the dim, underground trenches, 
one comes upon the portrait of the proud king himself, he finds 
almost always that its hands and face have been intentionally cut 
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away or defaced with a sharp instrument. This does not look like 
the wanten and indiscriminate mischief of a victorious enemy ; 
it seems rather to indicate the personal hatred of a private foe, 
prevailing in the very palace of the royal victim. Is it not 
probable that the defacement was effected by the rage of the 
— brothers, or that Essarhaddon, like the Caracalla of 

oman history, chose to remove from the walls of his palace the 
features of that unhappy father by whose unnatural murder the 
throne had been made vacant for his accession ? 

The names and records have been found, more or less perfect, 
of three successors of Sennacherib. Of t':ese the first is “ Essar- 
haddon his son,” and the last probably Sardanapalus, whose 
— death coincided with the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

hat fall has left its own record upon the palaces of Nineveh, 
in a language which it requires no laborious scholar to decipher. 
The sculptured slabs, broken and calcined by the heat, cry from 
the wall, and the charred beams of timber, buried in the same 
ruin, answer them, “Wo to him that buildeth a town with 
blood, and establisheth a city by iniquity.” If anything else 
could be needed to show that the city fell not with slow decline, 
in the decrepitude of old age, but in the midst of her prosperi- 
ty, with “the noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of 
the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots,”—with the lifting up both of “the bright sword and 
the glittering spear,” it is found in the ruined gate described by 
Mr. Layard on pp. 120-123. 

To our eye, this ruin is the most impressive sight among all 
the solemn remains of Nineveh. In the northern wall of the 
inclosure of Kuyunjik is a mound which rises high above the 
line of the mounds. Entering a narrow tunnel in its side, we 
come before a facade of winged bulls in the noblest style of 
Assyrian art. Upon the colossal form, symbolical of swiftness 
and strength, rises the human head, not with that expression of 
stolid repose which marks the Egyptian sculptures, but instinct 
with that calm, intellectual, inexorable determination, which 
characterizes the heroic sculptures of Nineveh. But the sculp- 
tures are unfinished. The curling of the beard is barely begun 
to be executed ; and upon the sides of the bulls the artist had but 
scratched with his chisel the outline of the plumage of the wings 
when he was interrupted by some catastrophe, before he had had 
time so much as to carve a letter upon their base, to show by 
whose command they were erected. What that catastrophe 
was, is indicated plainly enough by the calcined marble, and by 
the thick beams of charred wood which may still be traced, in 
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perfect form, in the mass of clay which covers them. Mr. Lay- 
ard speaks thus fitly of this eloquent ruin : 


“The entrance formed by these colossal bulls was fourteen feet and a quarter 
wide. It was paved with large slabs of limestone, still bearing the marks of chariot 
wheels, The sculptures were buried in a mass of brick and earth, mingled with 
charcoal and charred wood ; for ‘the gates of the land had been set wide open 
unto the enemy, and the fire had devoured the bars.’ They were lighted from 
above by a deep shaft sunk from the top of the mound. It would be difficult to 
describe the effect produced, or the reflections suggested by these solemn and ma- 
jestic figures, dimly visible amidst the gloom, when, after winding through the dark, 
underground passages, you suddenly came into their presence. Between them 
Sennacherib and his hosts had gone forth in all their might and glory to the con- 
quest of distant lands, and had returned rich with spoil and captives, amongst 
whom may have been the handmaidens and wealth of Israel. Through them, too, 
the Assyrian monarch had entered his capital in shame, after his last and fatal 
defeat. Then the lofty walls, now but long lines of low, wave-like mounds, had 
stretched far to the right and to the left—a basement of stone supporting a curtain 
ef solid brick masonry, crowned with battlements and studded with frowning 
towers.” Pp. 121, 122. 


The narrow limits of this article forbid us to speak, as we 
had intended, of Mr. Layard as a writer of books of travels. 
We consider him to be the best of models in that department of 
literature. Every reader attests him to be lively and instruct- 
ive ; after some opportunities of comparing, we know him to be 


eminently and carefully truthful. In a traveler, rare indeed is 
’ y 
e 


this triple combination. We have had occasion, in another 

article, to allude to his high and deserved eulogy of our Ameri- 

can missionaries. The testimonial is equally honorable to him- 

self and to them. Should the distinguished author and scholar 

ever visit America, (which we are told is not improbable,) his 

a to our citizens, shown in this and other methods, will 
sure to be duly honored. 

One word of commendation is due to Messrs. Putnam & 
Company, the publishers for Mr. Layard on this side of the 
Atlantic. When the two volumes on “ Nineveh and its Re- 
mains” appeared in London at the close of 1848, the republica- 
tion of them in. this country was undertaken by Mr. Putnam, 
who ernployed Prof. Robinson to introduce the work to Ameri- 
can readers in a preface. The adventure, as our readers know, 
was successful; and thereupon the publisher, we believe, was 
moved by a feeling in which many publishers are thought to be 
deficient. Unless we are misinformed, it happened to Mr: 
Layard—what has rarely happened to English authors whose 
works have been reprinted in this country, and quite as rarely 
to American authors whose works have been reprinted in Great 
Britain—that he was one day surprised with a respectable re- 
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mittance from a bookseller who had republished his book in a 
foreign country, and who was under no contract or legal obli- 
gation to pay him anything. Of course it was quite in the re. 
cognized order of things, for the same publisher to lay before 
the American ages this second work, with its fresh and rich 
discoveries. e has done so by an arrangement with the 
London publishers, which gives us the massive volume to which 
our references have been made in this article. The difference 
in price between this and such an edition as might have been 
printed from smaller type on cheap paper, is less than the dif. 
ference in value; and to those who must have something less 
expensive, the same publishers offer an abridged edition, con- 
taining the substance and the results of the whole work, at a 
price which brings it within the reach of every reader. 
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Note to the Article in the Number for August, 1852, on “Tue Sources or our 
Popuxation.” 


Since our No. for August, 1853, was published, a portion of the multifarious inform- 
ation collected in the Census of 1850, has been given to the public. Though the 
results of the Census strikingly confirm the conclusions at which we arrived, in the 
main, they magpe a modification in one particular; and we refer to the matter 
now, lest the discrepancy between our calculations and the Census returns, should 
seem, to hasty readers, greater than it really is. The three main points of the arti- 
cle were these :—1. Religious destitution. 2. The number of natives of our country, 
who were not of Anglo-Saxon descent; and 3. The number of foreigners among us, 
in the middle of the year 1850. 

1. With regard to religious destitution ; the incredulity with which our remarks 
on this point were received by many, has been entirely overcome by the returns of 
the Census, It appears that there is one church edifice “ for every five hundred and 
fifty-seven free inhabitants, or for every six hundred and forty-six of the entire popu- 
lation ;” and that the average number which these houses will accommodate, is 
three hundred and eighty-four. Allowing for the aged, the young, and the sick, this 
is a large supply. Of course these are not distributed just where they should be, 
nor is the preaching in them always of the right kind; nevertheless, it is clear that 
our country is much better ——— with the means of grace, (at least in quantity,) 
than was generally supposed. 

2. The relative proportion of our native population—as regards race—is unaf- 
fected by the Census, nor have we seen any reason to alter our figures, although 
they have been called in question, on one occasion. It was claimed that the 
German element of our population, amounted to four millions; but the data on 
whick the claim was founded, suffice to refute it. For example, it was assumed 
that the Germans, by blood or birth, amounted to two millions in the year 1800. If 
that had been the fact, they would by natural increase, without any accessions from 
abroad, have risen to the number of eight millions, in 1850; that is, to double the 
number actually claimed. Again, if there were two millions of the German stock 
in the country, in 1800, who composed the rest of the population? The total white 
population in 1800, was only four million three hundred and four thousand four 
hundred and eighty-nine. If we taketwo millions from that number, there will 
remain two million three hundred and four thousand four hundred and eighty-nine 
whites who were not Germans. Take now from thisnumber all the Irish, French, 
Highland-Scotch, and other white, but not Anglo-Saxon portion of our population 
in that year, and the German would nearly equal, if it did not predominate over the 
— element of our population. This is a conclusion, which is, prima facie, 
absurc 

8. With regard to our foreign-born population in 1850, the Census returns show 
that it was more numerous than we supposed, although they do not require us mate- 
rially to modify our final estimates. e set down the foreign population at a little 
more than a million and a half,—‘‘say one million five hundred and eleven thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-three,” in 1850, and in 1852, at about two million two 
bundred thousand. By the Census it appears that the whole population of foreign 
birth, in 1850, was two million two hundred and ten thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight. It will be seen, however, by refering to pages 404 and 405, that we 
had reference only to those who had come into our ports as ngers from foreign 
lands, or through Canals. Making this deduction, there would be left a fraction over 
two millions of foreign birth. This would leave a serious discrepancy between our 
estimates and the Census; but on this point, we have a few things to say. 

First, we came nearer to the true state of the facts than any one else. A careful 
writer had placed the Lrish-born population as high as two millions; others as high as 
three millions; and others, still, fad counted all those of foreign birth as high as five 
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millions or more. Secondly, we were more nearly correct in to the number of 
natives of Ireland and Germany. In common with all who publi on the subject, 
we took it for granted that the great mass of immigrants were German and Irish, 
and therefore made little allowance for others. It appears that the natives of Ire- 
land in the country in 1850, were less than one million, that is, nine hundred and 
sixty-one seven hundred and nineteen ; and the natives of Germany, five 
hundred and seventy-three thousand two hundred and twenty-two. Both, together, 
amount to one million five hundred and thirty-four thousand nine hundred and forty- 
four. Thirdly, of the remaining number of foreigners, more than one half are of 
Anglo-Saxon race. The natives of England were two hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-five ; of Scotland, seventy thousand five hundred and 
fifty ; of Wales, twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight; of British 
America, one hundred and forty-seven thousand seven hundred ; of France, fifty-four 
thousand and sixty-nine; and of all others, ninety-five thousand and twenty-two. 
The number from France and “all others,” is somewhat larger than we supposed, 
while the number from Great Britain has taken every one by surprise ; amounting 
to three hundred and seventy-nine thousand and ninety-three ; leaving out those from 
British America. Of these, perhaps twenty thousand were Highlanders ; and the 
Welch, if not to be classed with Anglo-Saxons, ought not to be placed among Celts. 
Fourthly, our error did not arise from under-estimating the number of immi 

as some suppose. For example, the author of an interesting article in the North 
British Review, for November, 1852, on “The Modern Exodus in its Effects on the 
British Islands,” in allusion to us, says: “ We are satisfied, however, that this writer 
under-estimates the number of Irish, and probably also of Germans. For example, 
he gives the total number of immigrants, from all countries, from 1790 to 1850, at 
two million seven hundred and fifty-nine thousand three hundred and twenty-nine. 
Dr. Chickering, a first authority, however, shows them to amount, in the thirty-three 
years ending October, 1852, to three million two hundred and twelve thousand three 
hundred and eighty-five, of whom one million five hundred and ninety-seven thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-seven arrived in the last five years.” If the writer of this 
extract had carefully compared our estimates with those of Dr. Chickering, he would 
have seen that they nearly agree. Add to our number—two million seven hundred 
and fifty nine thousand three hundred and twenty-nine—the six hundred and fifty 
thousand in round numbers, who came between 1850 and 1852, and then subtract 
the two hundred and thirty-four thousand whom we suppose to have come before 
1820, and we have this result, three million one bundred and seventy-five thousand 
three hundred and twenty-nine. If we had time to compare our estimates with Dr. 
C’s more carefully, they would probably approximate still more nearly together. 
The Census has probably satisfied this writer already, that our estimates of Irish 
and German immigration were not too low. The real source of our error was this. 
The rate of mortality among the immigrants was placed too high. Contrary to our 
better judgment, we were induced by others to rate the mortality as high as five per 
cent.; thus placing the average life of immigrants, after arriving here, at twenty 
years. Now the Census shows that only one in ninety die annually in Wisconsin ; 
and in all the Western States, but one in eighty. The reason is too obvious to be 
explained. The seme reason operates substantially in regard to the immigrants. 
They are not infants, nor aged people, but in the vigor of life, and their chance of life 
is at least half as good as that of emigrants from the Eastern to the Western 
States; that is forty years. These things being premised, our former estimates may 
be modified as follows:—The Anglo-Saxon element of our population is very nearly 
fourteen million and seven hundred thousand. That from British America and 
Wales—probably half Protestant, and quite a proportion Anglo-Saxon—one hund- 
red and seventy-seven thousand five hundred sixty-eight. That from France 
and all other countries, not German, Irish, or African, six hundred and twenty-two 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight. 

We need make no apology for pains to show the substantial accu of our former 
conclusions, to those who are aware that important, political, as well as other con- 
sequences, depend on an over-estimate of our population who are of foreign birth. 
There were two or three typographical errors in the above Article, but so obvious 
that the reader would correct them for himself, 
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The Annotated Paragraph-Bible: containing the Old and New Testaments, according 
to the authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms; with , 
tory Notes, Prefaces to the several Books, an entirely new selection of Ref- 
erences to parallel and illustrative passages, Genesis to Solomon’s Song. New 
York: Charles B. Norton, 1853. 8vo. pp. 720. 


All who love the pure Word of God, are greatly indebted to Mr. Norton for this 
beautiful edition of the Sacred Scriptures, It is a reprint of the larger Paragraph 
Bible of the London Religious Tract Society, which is the sufficient guarantee that 
it is no denominational or sectarian effusion foisted upon the public under the sacred 
name of the Bible. As to the text, it is =n the standard King James’ version, 
the version of our childhood and of our Bible Society. The only change in this 
respect, is that the divisions of chapters and verse, which every tolerably intelligent 
reader of the Bible knows were arbitrarily made, and often most unfortunately, 
are dispensed with, figures indicating them being placed in the margin, so as to 
admit of as easy reference as under the old arrangement. The poetical parts of the 
Bible, in this edition, are also thrown into the poetic form, at once catching the eye 
and preparing the reader for the poetic sentiment. No one who has not a 
Bible printed in this manner can tell how great an effect is produced by such 
simple typographical changes. It often clears up a passage which before had been 
veiled in impenetrable obscurity to the mere English reader. The old chapter and 
verse division is practically a commentary, and often an erroneous commentary, upon 
the Word of God. He never gave us the Bible cut up piecemeal in that way, 
and our children, to say nothing of those who are more advanced in years, are con- 
stantly imbibing false impressions of Scripture from the simple cause that they 
read the Bible in this disjointed way. Sentences are unhesitatingly cut asunder, 
and paragraphs are found partly in one chapter and ly in another. How many 
times, for instance, have the readers of the eleventh chapter of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Hebrews, utterly missed its grand argument because the twelfth chapter is 
made to begin a few sentences sooner than it should. 

It is well to have a common standard for every version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and to guard it rigidly against the entrance of glosses and mistranslations, but it 
surely is time that ignorant faith in the inspiration of commas and typography 
should no longer stand in the way of our having the divine Word as nearly as possi- 
ble in the form in which it was given to man. The charter of our American Bible 
Society we believe restricts it to the publication of the Bible in the old chapter and 
verse form. We hope the time is not remote when that restriction will be removed, 
or if that is not to be, we = private publishers will produce editions like 
this of Mr. Norton, and the London Tract Socieiy, in a way to bring them within 
the reach of all. 

Mr. Norton's edition comprises as yet but half of the Bible, reaching from Gene- 
sis to Solomon’s Song. The other half will soon be issued, however. This edition 
contains also several compiled from the most recent authorities, and brief 
historical prefaces to each book, together with copious marginal references, and a 
sufficiency of practical and critical notes to make it eminently adapted to use as a 
family Bible. We hope it may have, as it deserves, a large sale. 


A Christian Gift ; or Pastoral Letters. By Rev. F. De W. Warp, late Mission- 
ary to Madras, and author of “ India and the Hindoos.” 

Mr. Ward, who, after many years of Missionary labor in the service of the A. B, 
C.F. M. among the Hindoos, very reluctantly left his chosen field of employment, 
compelled by the ill healt&i of his wife, is now pastor of a church in Geneseo, N. Y. 
These Pastoral Letters, eight in number, on the Elements of a Complete Christian 
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Character, on Popular Amusements, on Extent of Responsibility, on a Sabbath well 
spent, on Reading the Bible, on Reading, on a Day well spent, on Conduct before 
Ge wuld—ae dressed and dedicated to the youth of his flock. They are affec- 
tionate in spirit and pertinent, timely, just and judicious in matter, well fitted to be 
useful to Christian youth everywhere. 


Cottage Residences: or a Series of Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas, 
and. their Gardens and Grounds, adapted to North America. By A. J. Downing, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Improved. New York: Jobn Wiley, 1853. 


From the first appearance of this work, some ten years since, dates a new era in 
the history of the Domestic Architecture of our country. The influence of Mr. 
Downing is now seen and felt in well nigh every village of the land. Seldom has 
it been granted to an individual to see such wide-spread results arising so soon 
from his labors, as the late lamented author of this work witnessed as the fruits 
of his. The contrast between the style of our houses and the dis of our 
grounds now and that pepe ten years ago is most striking. Mr. Downing had 
the rare good fortune, if we may use the term, to find his labors appreciated in the 
time of them, and himself welcomed as a public benefactor. When, scarcely a 
twelve-month since, he fell a victim to the criminal recklessness which wrapt the 
Henry Clay in flames, the responsive lamentation from the hills of New England, 
the prairies of the West, and the far off borders of the Pacific, told how large a 
place he had in the nation’s regard. And though we regret his early loss, we rejoice 
that he has left so much of his labors in a form to be perpetuated. What he might 
have done in another score of years we know not. What he actually did we have, 
and they too may have who shall come after us. In his books Mr. Downing yet 
lives, and among them there is none more valuable than the one so widely known 
as his Cottage Residences. It is one of the books of which we never tire, which 
we love to open and read at any time. On its first appearance it took its place as 
a standard treatise, and that place it is likely to retain. Eminently adapted to our 
own time and country, there is not a person about to build the humblest dwelling 
who may not profit by its suggestions, The present edition, moreover, was revised 
and prepared for publication by the author just before his death. It contains, there- 
fore, his maturest thoughts upon the subject of Domestic Architecture. Several 
new Designs we perceive inserted in this Edition, and portions of his treatise on 
landscape Gardening, as well as some miscellaneous suggestions, the whole making 
a work unusually complete. 

We are glad to see the present issued as a cheap Edition, in conformity with the 
long cherished wish of the author, for while the work was always wank its price, 
it was, nevertheless, beyond the means of some who would be greatly profited by it. 
There is no longer any reason why any one sitting down to Duild a house, should 
not profit by the ownership of Downing’s Cottage Residences. 


Rural Essays, by A.J. Downing. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Groner 
Witiram Curtis; and a Letter to his Friends, by Frederika Bremer. New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam & Co., 1853. 8vo. pp. 557. 


Just as we were writing our notice of the Cottage Residences, and feeling very 
thankful that a new edition of that had been given to the world, Mr. Putnam laid 
on our table fresh from the printer and binder, the above named portly octavo. 
But not a whit too large is it. There is not a chapter or a page which we would 
spare. It contains the wealth of Mr. Downing’s mind in regard to what may be 
called the esthetics of living. The habitual readers of the Horticulturist will rec- 
ognize in its successive chapters those brief but complete editorials which prefaced 
each number of that Magazine, and which were always the best thing init. To those 
not familliar with that periodical, we may say that the present volume contains Mr. 
Downing’s maturest views upon the whole subject of building, and the care of gar- 
dens and fields, from the humblest cottage to the stateliest mansion, and from the 
parterre of flowers in the door-yard, to the trees and a of the park measured 
only by hundreds of acres. It deserves to be purchased by the citizen living amid 
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brick walls and walking daily over our stone pavements, that when he comes home 
at night and sits down in his slippers, he may turn over its pages and be reminded 
outa of the open soft carpeted country where perchance his boyhood was passed, 
It deserves to be bought by him who having accumulated wealth in the marts of 
trade — to think of building him a residence away from the city’s din, that 
he may know how to build wisely. And it deserves to lie on the table of every 
dweller in the couatry, that he have the help of so complete a guide in respect to 
the whole matter of domestic architecture, and the culture and adornment of the 
earth. It must take its place as a domestic classic. 

The memoir of Mr. Downing which accompanies the volume, is written by a 
friendly hand, and by one who could appreciate his subject. We only regret that 
it does not tell us more of one who was so truly and aluasly a public benefactor. 
We should like, and many we think would like to learn more minutely how he 
grew from boy to man, and how he occupied himself from day to day. But we 
are thankful for what we have. Mr. Downing has in an important sense, written 
his own life in his books and in thousands of pleasant dwelling places and tasteful 
fields which have caught many a grace from his elegant mind and truly refined 
taste, 


A Centurial History of the Mendon Association of Congregational Ministers, with 
the Centennial Address, delivered at Franklin, Mass., Nov. 19,1851, and Biograph- 
ical Sketches of the Members and Licentiates. By Rev. Morrmer Bake. 
Boston : Published for the Association, by Sewall Harding. 1843. 


An “ Association” of Ministers of the Gospel, in fellowship with Congregational 
Churches, as stich associations have grown up in New England, is an institution 
which none but a Congregationalist can fairly understand. A Presbyterian naturally 
compares it witha “ Presbytery,” and unconsciously mixes up with his conceptioa 
of it, some of the notions proper to his own theory of Church order. A Methodist 
as naturally compares it with a “Conference;” and he indistinctly perhaps, but 


inevitably, imputes to it attributes, powers, and ees which are wholl 
on 


foreign to its nature. A Baptist is familiar with the Congregational polity, and wit 
“ Associations,” but the Baptist Association is an association of Churches meeting 
by their officers and delegates for devotional and missionary purposes; and when 
he hears of an Association among the Congregationalists, it is somewhat difficult for 
him not to presume that it is the same sort of thing with that which is known by 
the same name among the Baptists. An Episcopalian, of course, moves and thinks — 
in a sphere so remote that it would be hardly respectable for him even to put on the 
— of having informed himself about the institutions and arrangements of 
“ Dissenters.” And Congregationalists themselves, in some parts of the country, are 
sometimes so ill informed in regard to their own system, that they set up Associa- 
tions of the Baptist sort, only less Congregational in constitution, and flatter them- 
selves with the thought that they are reproducing the arrangements of New 
England Congregationalism. 

“Constant meetings of ministers” were recognized as desirable at a very early 
period in the history of New England; though the Cambridge Platform, 1648, 
makes no allusion to any such thing. At what time societies of ministers were 
first formally organized to meet at stated intervals, cannot now be ascertained. At 
the date of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, 1697, something of the kind seems to have 
been in existence in most parts of the country, so far as the country was then set- 
tled. At those meetings, the members “informed one another of their various ex- 
ercises, and assisted one another in the work of our Lord.” In particular, Mather 
gives us the constitution, or covenant, of the association with which he was con- 
nected, and which had its meetings “once in six weeks, or oftener if need be,” at the 
College in Cambridge. Under the provisions of the Saybrook Platform, 1708, 
Associations were constituted, in Connecticut, with new powers, and were for a sea- 
son a part of the law of the land. One of the powers conceded to associations by 
the Saybrook Platform was that of examining and “‘approbating,” or as it is now 
called, “licensing,” candidates for the ministry. In the absence of any other ar: 
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rangement for the purpose, the same power was gradually assumed by associations 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere ; though there is no trace of any such usurpation in 
Mather’s time. 

The Mendon Association makes some figure in the vicissitudes and progress of 
New England theology. Having completed a century from the date of its forma- 
tion, it has very properly asserted its claims to a place in our ecclesiastical history. 
Many a pamphlet and many a volume bas been published to record the history of 
particular churches and parishes, but with the exception of some papers several 
years ago in the American Quarterly Register, conducted by the late Dr. William 
Cogswell, this we believe is the first published history of a New England Congre- 
gational Association. 

In many respects, this volume is valuable. Out of such materials the religi 
his of New England and the ecclesiastical history of tionalism will 
hereafter be digested. Perhaps the most interesting portion of the volume is that 
which is occupied with biographical notices. Seventy-seven ministers of the Gos- 
pel, who are or have been members of the Association, are duly chronicled, among 
whose names the most eminent is that of Nathaniel Emmons, who was fifty-four 
years sole pastor of the Church in Franklin, and who survived almost fourteen 
years after his resignation of the toral office. His eminence as a theologian 
and as a theological teacher, both before and *fter the institution of theological 
seminaries, made Mendon Association famous stern and sturdy was his ad- 
herents to the strictest Congregationalism, that jiu. he lived, the Association never 
united with the General Association of Massachusetts. One hundred and twenty 
names of those who have been—not “licensed” but—“ approbated” by the Mendon 
Peper i oo as candidates for the ministry, are also accompanied with brief biograph- 
ical sketches, 


A Gospel Glass, representing the miscarriages of Professors ; or acall from heaven 
to sinners and saints, by repentance and reformation to prepare to meet God. By 
Lewis Sruckiey. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1852. 


This is the reprint of a book, first en pe nearly two centuries since, and 
e 


smacking of the quaint outspoken style of religious treatises in those days. It 
illustrates the piety of the Puritans in faith and practice, and we would commend 
its attentive and prayerful perusal to the author of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter,” before 
composing another fictitious representation of our godly ancestry. 


Notes on the Gospels, critical and explanatory, incorporating with the Notes on a new 
plan the most approved Harmony of the four Gospels. By Metancrnon W. Jaco- 
sus, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Western Theol ical Semi at 
Alleghany City, Pa) Mark and Luke. New York: Robert Carter & B 
No. 285 Broadway, 1853. 


An inspection of this Commentary has impressed us with the conviction, that its 
compression into a single volume would not have diminished its value. It contains, 
however, among many common places, such as must occur to any reader who has 
intelligence and reflection enough to desire aid in the study of the Bible, much that 
will prove suggestive and helpful. 


On Miracles, By Rater Warptaw, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
No. 285 Broadway, 1858. 


The nature of this treatise forbids any analysis in a brief notice. We commend 


it to the thoughtful sceptic, and hope to find an o unity to refer again to the 
theme which is here a > duel aT at Cera ; 
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The Child's Matins and Vespers. By a Mother. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co, 
111 Washington street, 1853. 


This Manual was evidently written from an earnest desire for the of the 
little ones. We wish that the Mother herself had known better the Shepherd, 
who carries the lambs in His bosom. Then she would have heard His voice, and led 
her children to His feet, and bade them ask of Him forgiveness and a blessing ; but 
she alas understands not these precious words, “He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father,” and would attempt to show God without Christ, and Christ without 
God. We had rather our babes should learn of Jesus from the Evangelists, and lisp 
their trustful prayers in childish simplicity to Him who was once an infant, and D na 
God manifest in the flesh. If they comprehend not the mystery of His Being, the 
can have faith beyond that of many an adult in His goodness and love, and we all 
must become as little children before we enter the kingdom of heaven. 


A Digest of the Laws, Customs, Manners, and Institutions of the Ancient and 
Modern Nations. By Tuomas Dew, late President of the College of William 
and Mary. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 1853. pp. 662. 


The above title gives a clear view of the scope of the work. The manner of it 
is somewhat peculiar. It is in the form of questions, and a series of hints, short 
statements of facts and topics, by way of answer. The answers are in the form of 
the briefs of the lecturer and lawyer. We presume that President Dew did not 
write his lectures, but merely put down the leading topics which he expanded 
orally. Or we might compare the answers to the notes which a careful and faithful 
student would take of his lectures, if they had been written. It must be under- 
stood that the questions embrace the most important points and are arranged in a 
carefully studied and logical order; and that the answers exhibit a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject. Weare of opinion that the work will furnish very valuable 
aid to the teacher and also to the private student of history. It will suggest a mul- 
titude of interesting topics for more thorough investigation, and will indicate those 
points which are to be most carefully studied. 


Exposition of the General Structure of the English Language; being an attempt 
to furnish an improved method of teaching Grammar. For the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By Joun Mutiican, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway, and 16 Little Britain, London. 1852. pp. 574. 


We observe in the Introduction that Language, in the opinion of the author, is 
something artificial,—an invention of man; but in an Appendix to the introduction, 
he informs his readers of “another theory of language ; first advanced by the 

ilosophical grammarians of Germany,—that language is a spontaneous growth.” 

author withdraws his first opinion and adopts the “ theory” of Becker. The 
author purposes to teach the Elementary principles of General Grammar in con- 
nection with the particular grammar of our mother tongue—a plan which we 
entirely approve of, but we fear our author is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
present position of philosophical grammar successfully to carry it out. A mere 
reference in an appendix of two pages to the prevailing philosophical system is 
surely a bad omen to begin with. On an examination of the treatise, we find not 
much to counteract the first impression. This Grammar is a departure in some im- 
portant respects from our ordinary English Grammars, but it does not exhibit in 
our opinion the true system of philosophical grammar, though it does show no in- 
considerable power of independent investigation. 


Memoir of Mary L. Ware, wife of Henry Ware, Jr. By Epwarp B. Hatt. Third 
usand. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853, 12mo. pp. 434. 

_ This is a beautiful life of a beautiful character. The character was not beautiful 

in the romantic incidents of an existence diversified by strange adventures, or b 

the fascinations that gather around a splendid career in society—but it was beautif 

if self-sacrifice, consistency, cheerfulness and security can make a beautiful Christian 
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character. There is a si interest in following Mrs. Ware through the varying 
incidents of her history—first, as unmarried, she lived a life of cheerful usefulness— 
then, as she was honored and beloved as the wife of the lamented Henry Ware, and 
as she survived him to be the pride and hope of his children. The story is told 
with great minuteness and in such a way as to introduce the reader to an intimate 
acquaintance with the “prings and motives of her character. It is a beautiful pen- 
dant to the charming life of her beloved husband. We commend it most cordially 
to our readers, as a firm example of what a true Christian woman should aim to 
become. The ethics of the gospel are here exhibited in their true spirit of self-de- 
votion and self-forgetfulness. We could wish that many who profess a sounder and 
more consistent creed adorned their course by a character and a life half as consis- 
tent as were those of Mrs. Ware. 


Pastoral Theology; or the Theory of the Evangelical Ministry. By A. Viner. 
Translated and edited by Tuomas H. Sxivver, D. D., Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology in the Union Theological on of New York; with Notes, and an ad- 
ditional Chapter by the Translator. ‘“ yo etpe 6 rotunvd xados.” Pp. 387. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


This book was not prepared for the press by M. Vinet, but is composed of the 
notes which served as the basis of his instructions in the Academy of Lausanne. 
Those portions of the notes which were found imperfect were filled out from the 
note-books of the former pupils of the author. e hardly know whether to call 
this feature of the book an imperfection, for there is a freedom and liveliness, as 
well as brevity and condensation in notes thus penned, which would be in danger 
of being lost in an elaborate preparation for the press. The excellence of the book 
is that it is what its title page professes, a theory of the Evangelical Minisiry. In 
elucidating this theory there is great comprehensiveness of plan combined with mi- 
nuteness and powers of the details of the ministerial life, which make it a book of 
peculiar value to the minister. There are —t instances of happy generalization, 
and clearness of thought, which remind us of the philosophical writings of M. Gui- 
zot ; while the whole course of thought is hallowed by the presence of a view of 
deep and tender religious feeling, closely resembling what we find in M. Fenelon, 
thougli of a less contemplative cast, 

The plan of the author leads him to speak of ideal of a minster, the call to the 
ministry, of the social life, and of the pastoral life of the minister. The sections un- 
der each of these general divisions, embrace a large amount of appropriate and 
interesting thought, the accumulated products of many years of reflection. The 
book, while it is of interest to the general reader, is, for one of its class, of uncom- 
mon value to the clergyman. There is no book of this class, with which we are ac- 
quainted, in which the selections, and the duties of a minister are so thoroughly and 
happily presented. 

attempting to give a perfect theory of any practical calling, there is always 
danger of pushing the theory further than can be safely admitted in practice. We 
have, however, noticed very few instances in this volume, in which the author's 
is not entirely just, and such as it is the duty of every minister to strive to 
exemplify in practice. 

The great — of the ministerial life, is how to be a minister without ceasing 
to be in the highest sense a man; or how to contain the churchly (kirchlich) with 
the secular character. We have never seen a book in which the problem is so hap- 
pily solved as in this. While we would commend the book to the general reader, 
we think the ministry wi’l find in it a treatise, far richer and more suggestive, than 
ordinary treatises on Pastoral Theology. The work of the translator, we should 
judge to be admirably performed; and a“ Chapter on the Care of Souls in times of 
special declension, and special interest in religion,” which seemed to him necessary 
to the completeness of the author’s system, has been inserted by the translator, and 
besides being of practical value, is in fine keeping with the work of M. Vinet. 
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The Sickness and Health of the People of Bleaburn. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 
1853. 18mo. pp. 148. 


‘ 

This tale originally appeared in Dickens’ “ Household Words.” It is founded on 
fact, and deseribes one of the most touching es in the life of Mrs. Ware—her 
devotion to the inhabitants of an English vil age when visited by an epidemic sick- 
ness. It is a proper accompaniment of the memoir, and will be sought for by 
those who have read the life of Mrs. Ware. 


The Friends of Christ in the New Testament. Thirteen Discourses, by Nenem1an 
Avams, D.D, Second edition. Boston: 8. K. Whipple & Co., 1853. 8vo. pp. 295. 


This book is written in the peculiar vein of its respected author, and abounds in 
those graceful and felicitous strokes by which he is so widely known and so justly 
appreciated. We hope to give an extended article founded upon this volume, in 
our next number. 


The First Epistle of John, practically explained. By Dr. Augustus Neanper. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. H. C. Conant. “ What think ye of Christ ?” 
New York: Published by Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau street, 1852. 


We have already noticed the two previous volumes of Neander’s Practical Com- 
mentaries. This third volume closes the series, as with it closed the life of its la- 
mented author. Rich in earnest thought, it is equally so in unaffected piety. In- 
deed, Neander could not be more in his element than when commenting upon the 
writings of the beloved disciple. We are not surprised therefore to discover that 
this volume is written in his happiest vein. It is truly a precious legacy to the 
church. We cheerfully commend it to all students of the sacred volume. 


New Themes for the Protestant Clergy: Creeds without Charitu, Theology without 
Humanity, and Protestantism without Christianity ; with Notes on the Literature 
of Charity, Population, Pauperism, Political Economy, and Protestantism. By 
SrerHen Cotwe.u. Second Edition revised. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. 1853. 


A Review, by a Layman, of a work entitled “ New Themes for the Protestant Clergy : 
Creeds without Charity, Theology without Humanity, and Protestantism without 
Christianity.” Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. 

New Themes Condemned: or Thirty Opinions upon ‘‘ New Themes” and its “ Re- 
views,” with answers to 1. “Some Notice of a ‘ Review by a vg ceed ” 92. “Hints 
toa Layman.” 38. “‘ Charity and the Clergy.” Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
&Co. 1853. 

Politics for American Christians: A word upon our example as a nation, our 
labor, our trade, elections, education, and congressional legislation. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1853. 

We have been deeply interested in the discussion which has been carried on in 
these volumes, on a subject which we account very important. We shall take an 
early opportunity to present our views of the controversy and of its subject. 


History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Vol. 5. The Reformation 
of ry 
y 


in England. J. H. Mertz D’Avsiene, D. D., President of the Theological 

School of Genoa, and the President of the Société Evangelique. Translated by 

H. Wurre, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. The 

translation carefully revised by Dr. Merle D’Aubigne. New York: Robert 

Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1853. 

This volume fully sustains the reputation of the author as one of the most suc- 
cessful historians of the age. We have read it with the greatest pleasure ; indeed, 
once begun, the work must be finished by every reader. It is timely. We trust 
it may be read by every intelligent Christian ; it will teach him the value of Pro- 
testantism, and at what a cost jt was purchased. 
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Daily Bible Illustrations: being Original Readings for a year, on Subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and ‘Theology. pecially 
designed for the Family Circle. By Joun Krrro, D. D. F.S. A. Editor of the 
“ Pictorial Bible,” “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” &c. Evening Series, 
o Life and Death of Our Lord. New York: Carter and Brothers, 285 
Broadway. 


We have often spoken of this valuable series. The present volume is fully equal 
to its predecessors. As heretofore, we are glad to bring another volume to the at- 
tention of our readers. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes and an Introduction. By R.D.C. 
Rossins, Professor of es in Middlebury College. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1853. 


This is a very valuable edition of the Memorabilia. It has the best text, and is 
furnished with useful aotes. It is also accompanied by a Memoir of Socrates. We 
are glad of the opportunity to recommend so good an edition of this classic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The University Speaker. A collection of Pieces designed for College Declamation 
and Recitation, with suggestions on the appropriate elocution of particular pas- 
sages. By Witi1am Russet, author of a series of Reading Books for Schools 
and Academies, Orthography, Pulpit Elocution, &c. Boston and Cambridge: 
James Munroe & Company. 1852. 

A Statement of the Trinitarian Principle, or the Law of Tri-Personality. Boston: 
Jewett & Company, 17 and 19 Cornhill. 1853. 


We must reserve our notice of this book. 


Justification by Faith, A Sermon. By Rev. J. F. Srzarns, D.D. New York: 
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